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PREFACE 


Tue Greek text in this volume is based on the 
recension of Schanz: a certain number. of emenda- 
tions by other scholars have been adopted, and 
these are noted as they occur. 

The special introductions are intended merely to 
prepare the reader for the general character and 
purpose of each dialogue. 

W. R. M. Lass. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Piato was born in 497 s.c. of Athenian parents who 
could provide him with the best education of the 
day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. 
He came to manhood in the dismal close of the 
Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the 
height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides 
had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless 
heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
sophists, and his early bent seems to have been 
towards poetry. But his intelligence was too pro- 
gressive to rest in the agnostic position on which 
the sophistic culture was based. A century before, 
Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, 
because the objects of sense are continually changing ; 
yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a 
theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by 
developing some hints let fall by its oracular author 
about the truth contained in names. From this 
influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, 
whose character and gifts have left a singular impress 
on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost 
wholly due to Plato's applications and extensions of 
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his master’s thought ; since, fortunately for us, the 
pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but 
brought his artistic genius into play, and composed 
the memorials of philosophic talk which we know 
as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and 
Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew 
similar sketches of his teaching: the suggestion 
came from the ‘‘ mimes ”’ of the Syracusan Sophron, 
—realistic studies of conversation between ordinary 
types of character. As Plato became more engrossed 
in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse 
was strengthened by the desire of recording each 
definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion 
and advance. 

When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was 
over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens 
for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he 
tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific 
explanations of the universe, and found them full of 
puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anax- 
agoras,—that the cause of everything is “mind.” 
This was more promising: but it led nowhere after 
all, since it failed to rise above the conception of 
physical energy ; this ‘‘ mind ” showed no intelligent 
aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe 
works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the 
plan of making definitions of ‘“‘ beautiful,” “ good,” 
“large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several 
classes of beautiful, good and large material things, 
and then employing these propositions, if they 
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appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher 
hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science 
out of a recognized theory of “‘ ideas ” or “ forms,’ 
which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated 
when we say ‘‘ this man is good,” and which postu- 
lates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects 
of sense. His ‘“ hypothetical ’’ method, familiar to 
mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance 
in the Republic. 

The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate 
scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory 
of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest 
reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and 
the soul. For some years before the master’s death 
(399 B.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was 
often a spell-bound hearer of the “satyr.’’ But 
ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which 
varied according to their age and the extent of their 
acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in 
the Clouds (423 B.c.) had left a common impression 
not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet 
the young men who had any frequent speech with 
him in his later years, while they félt there was 
something uncanny about him, found an irresistible 
attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight 
into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent clo- 
quence on the principles of their actions and careers. 
He kept no school, and took no fees; he distrusted 
the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom 
he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed 
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to 
know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, 
such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, 
Laches and Lysis, show the manner in which he 
performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially 
those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing 
themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, 
the law of definite individual knowledge, above all 
reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not sur- 
prising that his city, in the effort of recovering her 
political strength, decided to hush such an in- 
eonvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, 
but he continued his work undeterred. 

Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have 
professed no positive doctrine, there were oné or 
two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, 
he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his 
happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs 
must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge 
is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it 
awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a system- 
atic course of question and answer. He also be- 
lieved his mission to be divinely ordained, and 
asserted that his own actions were guided at times 
by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was 
capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in 
rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and 
once for as long as twenty-four hours. 

It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive 
theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance 
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in 
a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and 
mystical suggestions must have led his favourite 
pupils a good way towards a new system of meta- 
physics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped 
their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique 
affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that 
happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings 
with the material world, and that the mind has 
prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic 
life. 

After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent 
some twelve years in study and travel. For the 
first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, 
where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was 
forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have 
composed some of the six Dialogues already men- 
tioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. 
Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, 
in order to present the Socratic method in bolder 
conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the 
Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These 
works show a much greater command of dramatic 
and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The 
last of them may well be later than 387, the year in 
which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better 
the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to 
Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the 
Academy ; where the memory of his master was to 
be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the 
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new 
generation. The rivalry of this private college with 
the professional school of Isocrates is discernible 
in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato 
carried on the direction of the Academy till his 
death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way 
through this period (367) he accepted the invitation 
of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the 
younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant 
had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s 
talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the 
yoke of a systematic training. What that training 
was like we see in the Republic, where true political 
wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through 
mathematics, logic,and metaphysics. Plato returned, 
with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make 
wonderful conquests in the realm of thought. 

The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that 
knowledge of right is latent in our minds: dialectic, 
not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of 
eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, 
must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical 
rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture 
the immutable “forms” as existing in a world of 
their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence 
it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had 
come to the front of his mind when he began to 
know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the 
Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the 
conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the 
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest 
powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are 
summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute 
beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon 
the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from 
the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types 
of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the 
Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an 
inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of 
death. 

With increasing confidence in himself as the 
suecessor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the 
Republic, to show the master meeting his own un- 
satisfied queries on education and politics. We read 
now of a “ form” of good to which all thought and 
action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will 
explain not merely why justice is better than in- 
justice, but the meaning and aim of everything. 
In order that man may be fully understood, we are 
to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an 
idea] state. The scheme of description opens out 
into many subsidiary topics, including three great 
proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of 
private property, the community of women and 
children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But 
the central subject is the preparation of the philo- 
sopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for 
dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme 
truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. 
As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is 
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The 
Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us 
allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to 
point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained 
dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philo- 
sopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations 
of the “forms” to which his study of particular 
things has led him. 

A closer interest in logical method, appearing 
through his delight in imaginative construction, is 
one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s 
teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, 
the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the 
aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as cate- 
gories of thought which require co-ordination. The, 
discussion of knowledge in the former makes it 
evident that the Academy was now the meeting- 
place of vigorous minds, some of which were eager 
to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had 
learnt from other schools of thought; while the 
arguments are conducted with a critical caution 
very different from the brilliant and often hasty 
zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual 
or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in 
the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, 
now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with 
the theory as he understood it. The forms are 
viewed in the light of the necessities of thought : 
knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice 
which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti- 
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culars in their rightly distinguished and connected 
classes. 

Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— 
If what we know is a single permanent law under 
which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the 
link between the one and the many? The Sophist 
contains some of his ripest thought on this increas- 
ingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond 
Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, 
which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of 
a lecture. We observe an attention to physical 
science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, 
and the comparative study of being and not-being. 
The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, 
and carries on the process of acquiring perfect 
notions of reality by the classification of things. 
Perhaps we should see in the absolute ‘‘ mean” 
which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, 
and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The 
Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, 
dwells further on the correct division and classifica- 
tion required if our reason, as it surely must, is to 
apprehend truth. The method is becoming more 
thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of 
bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is 
gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity 
and plurality. 

The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related 
by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the 
universe, so as to show how the One manifests 
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest 
reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many 
physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the 
Laws, he addresses himself to the final duty of the 
philosopher as announced in the Republic: a long 
habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather 
than disqualify him for the practical regulation of 
public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once 
more on soul, as the energy of the world and the 
vehicle of our sovereign reason. 

Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of 
knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge 
the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces 
enough material for complete systems of logic and 
metaphysics. How far these systems were actually 
worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can 
only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and 
a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, 
however, have come down to,us in a much less 
perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the 
end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content 
with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may 
be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to 
view numbers as the real principles of things ; and 
we may conjecture a late-found interest in the 
physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, 
with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, 
Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, through- 
out: but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science 
we must regard him rather as a great inventor of 
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. 
This is giving him a splendid name, which few men 
have earned. Some of his inventions may be un- 
realizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly 
futile. There are flaws in his arguments: to state 
them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of 
taking part in a discussion at the Academy. 


W.R. M. Lams. 


[Nore.— Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. 
The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduc- 
tion is that which agrees best in the main with modern vies 
of Plato’s mental progress, though the succession in some 
instances is uncertain.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LACHES 


Tuts dialogue is so simple and clear that it requires 
but little preparatory comment, and indeed is in 
itself an excellent introduction to the Socratic 
method of probing the primary difficulties of any 
moral question. Two eminent generals, Nicias and 
Laches, are consulted by two old men, Lysimachus 
and Melesias, who, though their own fathers were 
Aristeides the Just and the elder Thucydides,} are at 
a loss to know what is the best education for their 
sons. The four friends have just witnessed an ex- 
hibition of fighting in armour, and the immediate 
question is whether the boys ought to learn this 
new accomplishment. Socrates, now about fifty years 
old, is invited to join in the discussion; and after 
modestly disclaiming, in his usual manner, any 
knowledge of the subject, he turns the talk into an 
investigation of the nature of courage (190). Hence- 
forward the argument is between Nicias, Laches, and 
Socrates: it soon passes from military to moral 
courage (192); and Nicias, working from a defini- 
tion which he has previously heard from Socrates, 
suggests that courage is knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded (194). But this excludes animals and chil- 
dren, and Socrates points out that what is required 


1 The aristocratic opponent of Pericles: see Meno 94¢ 
(note). 
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is a knowledge of good and evil alike in the past, the 
present, and the future,—in fact, an equivalent of all 
the moral virtues together (199). Thus they find 
themselves as far as ever from knowing what courage 
may be, and there is nothing for it but to go to school 
themselves with the boys. 

The supposed time of the conversation is about 
420 B.c., and Plato’s main purpose in composing the 
piece seems to have been to show Socrates’ manner 
of dealing with distinguished men who are older 
than himself, and who soon recognize in him an 
intellectual acuteness at least equal to the steadfast 
courage that has already won the admiration of 
Laches. The characters of the two generals are 
lightly but firmly drawn : Nicias is interested in the 
military possibilities of the new mode of fighting, 
and wishes to have some reasoned discussion upon 
it; Laches is less intelligent, and bluntly dismisses 
it as a fashion evidently rejected by the Lacedae- 
monians. His gradual conversion from this state of 
impatient prejudice to a more philosophic attitude 
is admirably presented. On the artistic side we 
may also notice the charming dramatic touches by 
which Lysimachus’s recognition of Socrates as a friend 
of his family is contrived (180-1); the humorous 
story told by Laches of the sad plight of Stesilaus 
in anaval engagement (183-4) ; and Nicias’s friendly 
sketch of Socrates’ artful way of conducting an 
argument (187-8). Philosophically, the result of 
the discussion appears to be nil; but the emphasis 
throughout is rather on the process of the Socratic 
“ midwifery ” or assistance in bringing correct notions 
to birth. In particular we should observe the care 
bestowed on evolving the general notion of a quality, 
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as distinct from its various concrete instances (191-2), 
and the insistence on the universality of knowledge, 
which must somehow embrace all the virtues, and 
can suffer no limitation in point of time. The way 
is thus prepared for the doctrine of the permanence 
and invariability of the true objects of knowledge. 


St. I 
p. 178 
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LACHES 
{or ON COURAGE: “ onsterric”’] 


CHARACTERS 


Lysrmacuus, Mevestas, Nictas, Lacnes, Sons or 
Lysmracuus anD Metestas, Socrates 


Lys. You have seen the performance of the man 
fighting in armour, Nicias and Laches ; but my friend 
Melesias and I did not tell you at the time our reason 
for requesting you to come and see it with us. How- 
ever, we will tell you now; for we think we should 
speak our minds freely to friends like you. Some 
people, of course, pour ridicule on such appeals, and 
when consulted for their advice will not say what 
they think, but something different, making the 
inquirer’s wishes their aim, and speaking against 
their own judgement. But you, we consider, not 
merely have the necessary discernment but will give 
us the benefit of it in telling us just what is in your 
minds; and hence we have enlisted your counsel 
on the question which we are about to lay before 
you. Now the matter about which I have made all 
this long preamble is this: we have two sons here, 
my friend that one, called Thucydides after his 
grandfather, and I this one; he also is named in 
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the same way,after my father; we call him Aristeides. 
Well, we have resolved to give them our most con- 
stant care, and not—as most fathers do when their 
boys begin to be young men !—let them run loose as 
their fancy leads them, but begin forthwith taking 
every possible care of them. Now, knowing that 
you too have sons, we thought that you above all 
men must have concerned yourselves with the ques- 
tion of the kind of upbringing that would make the 
best of them; and if by any chance you have not 
given your attention to the subject, we would re- 
mind’ you that it ought not to be neglected, and we 
invite you to join us in arranging some way of taking 
care of our sons. 

How we formed this resolve, Nicias and Laches, 
is worth hearing, even though the story be some- 
what long. My friend Melesias and I take our meals 
together, and our boys share our table. Now, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are going 
to speak quite freely to you. Each of us has many 
noble deeds of his own father to relate to these 
young fellows—their numerous achievements both 
in war and in peace, when they were managing the 
affairs either of the allies or of this city ; but neither 
of us has any deeds of his own to tell. We cannot 
help feeling ashamed that our boys should observe 
this, and we blame our fathers for leaving us to 
indulge ourselves when we began to be young men, 
while they looked after other folks’ affairs; and we 
point the moral of it all to these young people, 
telling them that if they are careless of themselves 
and will not take our advice they will win no reputa- 
tion, but if they take due pains they may very likely 

1 etpdxvoy is applied to youths from 15 to 21. 
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come to be worthy of the names they bear. Now 
they, for their part, say they will do as we bid ; so 
we are now considering what lessons or pursuits will 
lead them to the highest attainable excellence. 
Someone directed us to this particular accomplish- 
ment of fighting in armour, as being an admirable 
one for a young man to learn; and he praised that 
man whose performance you were just watching, 
and then urged us to go and see him. So we decided 
that it would be well to go and see the man our- 
selves, and to take you along with us not merely as 
companions at the show, but also as counsellors and 
co-partners, if you will be so good, in the matter of 
looking after our sons. That is the question which 
we wanted to discuss with you. And we look to you 
now, on your part, to give us your advice, first as 
to whether you think this accomplishment should be 
learnt or not, and then as to any other such art or 
pursuit that you can recommend for a young man ; 
and also, how you feel inclined as regards our 
' partnership. 

nic. For myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I highly 
approve of your purpose, and am ready to lend a 
_ ; and I may say the same, I think, for Laches 

ere. 

yacH. Yes, you think truly, Nicias. For that re- 
mark which Lysimachus made just now about his 
father and the father of Melesias was very apposite, 
in my opinion, not only to them but to us and to 
all who deal with public affairs : it is practically the 
tule with them, as he says, to treat their private 
concerns, whether connected with children or any- 
thing else, in a slighting, careless spirit. You are 
quite right in saying that, Lysimachus ; but to invite 
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us to be your advisers for the education of your 
boys, and not to invite Socrates here, is to me very 
strange, when, to begin with, he is of your district, 
and then he is always spending his time wherever 
there is any such excellent study or pursuit for young 
men as you are seeking. 

Lys. How do you mean, Laches? Has Socrates 
here given his attention to anything of this sort ? 

LacH. To be sure he has, Lysimachus. 

nic. I too might perhaps be in as good a position 
as Laches to inform you about that; for quite re- 
cently he introduced to myself a music-teacher for 
my son—Damon, pupil of Agathocles, who is not 
only the most exquisitely skilled of musicians, but 
in every other way as profitable a companion as you 
could wish for young men of that age. 

Lys. It is not possible, Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, 
for men of my years to continue to know our juniors, 
because old age makes us spend most of our time 
at home; but if you, son of Sophroniscus, have any 


good advice for our friend, who belongs to your own | 


district, you ought to let him have it. And it is only 
right that you should: for you happen to be our 
friend through your father ; he and I were constant 
companions and friends, and he died without ever 
having a single difference with me. And a certain 
recollection comes back to me on hearing what has 
just been said : for these boys, in talking with each 
other at home, frequently mention Socrates in terms 
of high praise ; but I have never asked them whether 
they meant the son of Sophroniscus. Now tell me, 
my boys, is this the Socrates whose name you have 
mentioned so often ? 
son. To be sure, father, it is he. 
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1 On the coast just north of Attica, where the Athenians 
were severely defeated by the Boeotians in 424 B.c. 
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tys. On my soul, Socrates, it is good to know that 
you keep up your father’s name, which was a most 
honourable one, both on general grounds and par- 
ticularly because of the intimate relation in which 
you and we shall equally feel ourselves to be. 

LacH. Indeed, Lysimachus, he is a person you 
must not lose hold of; for I have observed him 
elsewhere too keeping up not merely his father’s but 
his country’s name. He accompanied me in the 
retreat from Delium,! and I assure you that if the 
rest had chosen to be like him, our city would be 
holding up her head and would not then have had 
such a terrible fall. 

tys. Socrates, this is indeed splendid praise which 
you are now receiving from men whose word is of 
great weight, and for such conduct as wins their 
praise. So Jet me tell you that I rejoice to hear 
this and to know you have such a good reputa- 
tion; and you in return must count me as one of 
your warmest well-wishers. You ought indeed, on 
your own part, to have visited us before, and treated 
us on intimate terms, as you have aright to do: now, 
however, that we have discovered each other, from 
to-day onwards you must make a point of sharing 
our thoughts and getting to know us and our young 
people also, that you and they may in your turn 
preserve the friendship of our houses. That, how- 
ever, you will do yourself, and we will remind you 
of it another time: but what do you say of the 
matter on which we began to speak ? What is your 
view? Is the accomplishment of fighting in armour 
a suitable one for our boys to learn or not ? 

soc. On that matter, Lysimachus, J will do my 
best to advise you, so far as I can, and also to do all 
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1 i.¢. in regular warfare. 
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the rest that you so kindly ask. It seems to me, 
however, most proper that I, being so much younger 
and less experienced than you and your friends, 
should first hear what they have to say, and learn 
of them ; and then, if I have anything else to suggest 
as against their remarks, I might try to explain it 
and persuade you and them to take my view. Come, 
Nicias, let one or other of you speak. 

nic. There is no difficulty about that, Socrates. 
For in my opinion this accomplishment is in many 
ways a useful thing for young men to-possess. It is 
good for them, instead of spending their time on the 
ordinary things to which young men usually give 
their hours of leisure, to spend it on this,(which not 
only has the necessary effect of improving their 
bodily healthCsince it is as good and strenuous as 
any physical exercise} _but is also a form of exercise 
which, with riding, is particularly fitting for a free 
citizen Mor only the men trained in the use of these 
warlike implements can claim to be trained in the 
contest whereof we are athletes and in the affairs 
wherein we are called upon to contend.) Further, this 
accomplishment will be of some benefit also in actual 
battle, when it comes to fighting in line with a 
number of other men;- but its greatest advantage 
will be felt when the ranks are broken, and you find 
you must fight man to man, either in pursuing some- 
one who is trying to beat off your attack, or in 
retreating yourself and beating off the attack of 
another. Whoever possessed this accomplishment 
could come: to no harm so long as he had but one 
to deal with, nor yet, perhaps, if he had several ; 
it would give him an advantage in any situation. 
Moreover, it is a thing which impels one to desire 
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another noble accomplishment; for everyone who 
has learnt how to fight in armour will desire to learn 
the accomplishment which comes next, the manage- 
ment of troops ; and when he has got that and once 
taken a pride in his work he will push on to attain 
the whole art of generalship. (it is evident already 
that all accomplishments and pursuits in the military 
sphere are both honourable and valuable to a man, 
either in acquisition or in practice; and this par- 
ticular one may well be an introduction to them. 
And we can make this addition—no slight one—to 
its claims, that this science will make any man in- 

ividually a great deal bolder and braver in war. 
Nor let us disdain to mention, even though some 
may think it a rather slight matter, that it will give 
him a smarter appearance in the place where a man 
should look smartest, and where at the same time 
he will appear more terrible to the enemy because 
of his smartness. So my opinion is, Lysimachus, as 
I say, that we ought to teach this skill to our young 
men, and I have told you my reasons for so thinking. 
But if Laches has a different view to state, I shall 
be as glad as anyone to hear it. 

LacH. Well, Nicias, I am loth to say of any sort of 
accomplishment that it ought not to be learnt ; for 
it seems good to know all things. And besides, if 
this skill in arms is an accomplishment, as they say 
who teach it, and as Nicias terms it, it ought to be 

_ learnt; while if it is not an accomplishment, and 
those who promise to give it are deceiving us, or if 
it is an accomplishment, but not a very important 
one, what can be the good of learning it? I speak 
of it in this way from the following point of view: 


ko) 
I conceive that if there were anything in it, it would 
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not have been overlooked by the Lacedaemonians, 
whose only concern in life is to seek out and practise 
whatever study or pursuit will give them an advan- 
tage over others in war. And if they have over- 
looked it, at any rate these teachers of it cannot 
have overlooked the obvious fact that the Lacedae- 
monians are more intent on such matters than any 
of the Greeks, and that anybody who won honour 
among them for this art would amass great riches 
elsewhere, just as a tragic poet does who has won 
honour among us. And for this reason he who 
thinks himself a good writer of tragedy does not 
tour round with his show in a circuit of the outlying 
Attic towns, but makes a straight line for this place 
and exhibits to our people, as one might expect. 
But I notice that these fighters in armour regard 
Lacedaemon as holy ground where none may tread, 
and do not step on it even with the tips of their 
toes, but circle round it and prefer to exhibit to any 
other people, especially to those who would them- 
selves admit that they were inferior to many in the 
arts of war. Furthermore, Lysimachus, I have come 
across more than a few of these persons in actual 
operations, and I can see their quality. Indeed, we 
can estimate it offhand: for, as though it were of 
set purpose, not one of these experts in arms has 
ever yet distinguished himself in war. And yet in 
all the other arts, the men who have made a name 
are to be found among those who have specially 
pursued one or other of them ; while these persons, 
apparently, stand out from the rest in this particu- 
larly hapless fate of their profession. Why, this 
man Stesilaus, whom you watched with me in that 
great crowd as he gave his performance and spoke in 
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1 éy rq ddnGeig secl. Schanz. 
2 gird Burnet: avrév, abrdv deity mss. 
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those high terms of himself before us, I have watched 
elsewhere giving a finer entertainment in the form 
of a very real display that he made against his will. 
The ship on which he was serving struck a transport 
vessel, and he was using in the fight a combination 
of a scythe and a spear—a remarkable weapon that 
suited so remarkable a man. Well, the story of this 
fellow’s doings is hardly of enough interest in the 
main, but you must hear the upshot of his device of 
a scythe fixed to a spear. As he was fighting, it 
stuck somehow in the other ship’s rigging, and held 
fast ; so Stesilaus pulled at it in the hope of getting 
it free, but he could not, and the ships were passing 
by each other. For the first moments he ran along 
in his ship holding on to his spear; but as the other 
ship sheered off from his and drew him after, still 
holding the spear, he let it slip through his hand 
until he gripped the butt-end of the shaft. From 
the crew of the transport there came laughter and 
clapping at his posture, and when someone aimed 
a stone at him which hit the deck near his feet, and 
he let go the spear, the troops on the warship in 
their turn could no longer restrain their laughter, as 
they saw the notable scythe-spear dangling from the 
transport. Now, there may perhaps be something 
in this art of theirs, as Nicias argues, but at any rate 
that is my impression of it, in the cases I have met 
with. Hence, as I said at the beginning, whether it 
be an accomplishment, and one of but little use, or 
not an accomplishment, but-only supposed and pre- 
tended to be such, it is not worth the trouble of 
learning it. For indeed I hold that if a man who 
was a coward believed that he possessed it, his only 
gain would be in rashness, which would make his 
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true nature the more conspicuous; while if he were 
brave, people would be on the look-out for even the 
slightest mistake on his part, and he would incur 
much grievous slander; for the pretension to such 
skill arouses jealousy, so that unless a man be pro- 
digiously superior to the rest in valour he cannot by 
any means escape being made a_laughing-stock 
through professing to be so skilled. Such is my 
opinion, Lysimachus, of the interest taken in this 
accomplishment ; but do as I told you at the be- 
ginning ; you are not to let our friend Socrates go, 
but must request him to advise us according to his 
judgement on the matter in hand. 

Lys. Well, I ask it of you, Socrates: for indeed 
our members of council, as it were, seem to me to 
need someone who will decide between them. Had 
these two agreed, we should not have required this 
help so much ; but as it is—for Laches, you see, has 
voted on the opposite side to Nicias—it is as well 
that we should hear your view and see on which side 
you cast your vote. 

soc. What, Lysimachus? Are you going to join 
the side which gets the approval of the majority of 
us? 

tys. Why, what can one do, Socrates ? 

soc. And you too, Melesias, would do the same? 
Suppose you had a consultation as to what your 
son’s exercise should be for a coming contest, would 
you be guided by the majority of us, or by the one 
who happened to have trained and exercised under 
a good master ? 

MEL. By the latter, naturally, Socrates. 

soc. Would you be guided by him alone rather 
than the four of us? 
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meL. Very likely. 

soc. Yes, for a question must be decided by know- 
ledge, and not by numbers, if it is to have a right 
decision. 

MEL. To be sure. 

soc. Then in this case also we must first consider, 
in particular, whether anyone among us has expert 
skill in the subject of our consultation, or not; 
and if here is one who has, we must be guided by 
him, though he be but one, and pass over the rest ; 
while if there is not, we must look for somebody else. 
Or do you think it a slight matter that you and Lysi- 
machus have now at stake, and not that which is 
really your greatest possession? For I take it that 
according as the sons turn out well or the opposite 
will the whole life of their father’s house be affected, 
depending for better or worse on their character. 

MEL. Truly spoken. 

soc. So it demands much forethought from us. 

MEL. Certainly. 

soc. How then—to take the case I suggested just 
now—should we set to work if we wanted to con- 
sider which of us was the most expert in regard to 
a contest? Should we not pick him who had learnt 
and practised, and had also had good teachers of 
this particular skill ? 

mex, I think so. 

soc. And even before that, we should ask what 
was this skill of which we are looking for the teachers ? 

EL. How do you mean ? 

soc. Perhaps it will be more easily grasped in this 
form. I think we have not started with an agree- 
ment between us as to what the thing is about 
which we are consulting, in this question of who 
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among us is an expert and to this end has resorted 
to teachers, and who not. 

nic. Why, Socrates, is it not fighting in armour 
that we are considering, and whether it is a thing 
to be learnt by young men or not? 

soc. Of course, Nicias; but when someone con- 
siders whether a medicine is to be used as an eye- 
salve or not, do you think that this consultation is 
about the medicine or about the eyes ? 

nic. About the eyes. 

soc. And when one considers whether a horse is 
to be bridled or not, and at what time, I presume 
one takes counsel about the horse, and not about the 
bridle ? 

nic. True. 

soc. And in a word, when one considers a thing 
for any purpose, the consulting is in fact about the 
end one had in view to start with, and not about 
the means to be used for such end. 

nic. Necessarily. 

soc. So we must consider our adviser too, and ask 
ourselves whether he is a skilled expert in the treat- 
ment required for the end which is the subject of 
our consideration. * 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And we say that our present subject is an 
accomplishment studied for the sake of young men’s 
souls ? 

Nic. Yes. 

soc. So what we have to consider is whether one 
of us is skilled in treatment of the soul, and is able 
to treat it rightly, and which of us has had good 
teachers. 

uacu. But I say, Socrates, have you never noticed 
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how some people have become more skilled in certain 
things without teachers than others with them ? 

soc. Yes, I have, Laches; people, that is, whom 
you would not care to trust on their mere statement 
that they were good practitioners, unless they could 
put forward some example of their personal skill— 
some work well carried out—not in one only, but 
several cases. 

LacH. That is truly spoken. 

soc. We also, therefore, Laches and Nicias—since, 
Lysimachus and Melesias have invited us to a con- 
sultation on their sons, whose souls they are anxious 
to have as good as possible—should bring to their 
notice what teachers we have had, if we say that we 
have any to mention, who being themselves good to 
begin with, and having treated the souls of many 
young people, taught us also in due course and are 
known to have done so. Or if any of ourselves says 
he has had no teacher, but has however some works 
of his own to speak of, and can point out to us what 
Athenians or strangers, either slaves or freemen, are 
acknowledged to owe their goodness to him, let him 
doso. But if there is nothing of the sort to be found 
amongst us, let us bid them look elsewhere ; for we 
cannot run a risk with our good friends’ children 
where we may ruin them, and so bring upon us the 
most grievous of accusations from our nearest and 
dearest. Now I, Lysimachus and Melesias, am the 
first to avow that I have had no teacher in this 
respect; and yet I have longed for such lessons 
from my youth up. But I have not the means to 
pay fees to the sophists, who were the only persons 
that professed to be able to make me a complete 
gentleman ; and to this moment I remain powerless 
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to discover the art myself. But I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches has discovered or learnt 
it: for they have more means at their command to 
enable them to learn from others, and they are also 
older, and have had time to discover it. Indeed, I 
regard them as able to educate a man; for they 
would never declare their minds so freely on pursuits 
that are beneficial or harmful to a youth unless they 
felt confident that they had the requisite knowledge. 
And I have entire confidence in them myself, except 
that I wondered at their differing from each other. 
] therefore make this counter-request of you, Lysi- 
machus: just as Laches urged you a moment ago 
not to release me but to ask me questions, so I now 
call upon you not to release Laches or Nicias, but 
to question them in these terms: “ Socrates says that 
he has no understanding of the matter, and that he 
is not competent to decide which of your statements 
is true; that he has never been either a discoverer 
or a learner of anything of the sort. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, are each to tell us who is the 
cleverest person you have heard on the upbringing 
of youth; whether you have knowledge of it by 
learning from someone or by discovering it your- 
selves ; and if you learnt it, who were your teachers 
respectively, and what other colleagues they had : 
in order that, if you are not at leisure through the 
demands of public business, we may go to them and 
induce them either with gifts or good turns or with 
both to undertake the care of our and your children 
together, and so prevent them from turning out 
knaves and disgracing their ancestors. But if you 
have made the grand discovery yourselves, give us 
an instance to show what other persons you have 
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succeeded in changing, by your care of them, from 
knaves to honest gentlemen. For if you are now 
going to make your first attempt at educating, you 
must beware lest you try your experiment, not on 
a corpus vile! but on your sons and the children of 
your friends, and you prove to be a mere case, as 
the proverbial saying has it, of starting pottery on 
a wine-jar.2 So tell us what you claim, or do not 
claim, as your resources and acquirements in this 
kind.” There, Lysimachus, demand that from these 
good persons, and do not let them off. 

Lys. To my mind, good sirs, these remarks of 
Socrates are excellent: but it is for you, Nicias and 
Laches, to decide for yourselves whether it suits 
you to be questioned and offer some explanation on 
such points. For I and Melesias here would cer- 
tainly be delighted if you would consent to expound 
in detail all that Socrates puts to you in his ques- 
tions : as I began by saying at the outset, we invited 
you to consult with us just because we thought, very 
naturally, that you had given serious consideration 
to this kind of thing, especially as your boys, like 
ours, are almost of an age to be educated. Accord- 
ingly, if it is all the same to you, discuss it now by 
joint inquiry with Socrates, exchanging views with 
him in turn: for it is a particularly good remark of 
his that we are consulting now about the greatest 
of all our concerns. Come, see if you consider that 
this is the proper course to take. 

nic. Lysimachus, it looks to me, in very truth, as 
though you only knew Socrates at second hand— 
through his father—and had not conversed with him 
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6 Tt a) KaAds H TeTOUjKapEv 7 movodpev, avd’ eis 
Tov éneita Biov mpopnbéarepov avayKy etvan TOV 
Tatra pt) pevyovra, GAN’ ebédovta Kara, 76 Too 
LoAwvos Kal dfvobvra pavOdvew Ewomep av Cn, 
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1 Abyw domep -yéver secl. Cron. 
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personally except in his childhood, when you may 
have chanced to meet him among the people of his 
district, accompanying his father at the temple or 
at some local gathering. But you have evidently 
not yet had to do with him since he has reached 
maturer years. 

Lys. How are you so sure of that, Nicias ? 

nic. You strike me as not being aware that, who- 
ever comes into close contact with Socrates and has 
any talk with him face to face, is bound to be drawn 
round and round by him in the course of the argu- 
ment—though it may have started at first on a quite 
different theme—and cannot stop until he is led into 
giving an account of himself, of the manner in which 
he now spends his days, and of the kind of life he has 
lived hitherto ; and when once he has been led into 
that, Socrates will never let him go until he has 
thoroughly and properly put all his ways to the test. 
Now I am accustomed to him, and so I know that 
one is bound to be thus treated by him, and further, 
that I myself shall certainly get the same treatment 
also. For I delight, Lysimachus, in conversing with 
the man, and see no harm in our being reminded of 
any past or present misdoing : nay, one must needs 
take more careful thought for the rest of one’s life, 
if one does not fly from his words but is willing, as 
Solon said,! and zealous to learn as long as onc lives, 
‘and does not expect to get good sense by the mere 
arrival of old age. So to me there is nothing unusual, 
or unpleasant either, in being tried and tested by 
Socrates ; in fact, I knew pretty well all the time 
that our argument would not be about the boys if 


tt Fr. 10 ynpdoxw 5 alei ro\dG didacxdpevos, “ I grow old 
learning ever more and more’; see below, 159 a. 
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1 tov jppocuévos of secl, Badham. 





1 Laches ar with the two meanings of daAofv-—"T am 
single-minded (simple, straightforward) in such matters, 
that is, I should rather say, double-minded.” 

2 The different modes or scales in Greek music were 
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Socrates were present, but about ourselves. Let me 
therefore repeat that there is no objection on my 
part to holding a debate with Socrates after the 
fashion that he likes; but you must see how Laches 
here feels on the matter. 

Laci. I have but a single mind,! Nicias, in regard 
to discussions, or if you like, a double rather than a 
single one. For you might think me a lover, and yet 
also a hater, of discussions : for when I hear a man 
discussing virtue or any kind of wisdom, one who is 
truly a man and worthy of his argument, I am ex- 
ceedingly delighted; I take the speaker and his 
speech together, and observe how they sort and 
harmonize with each other. Such a man is exactly 
what I understand by “ musical,”—he has tuned 
himself with the fairest harmony, not that of a lyre 
or other entertaining instrument, but has made a 
true concord of his own life between his words and 
his deeds, not in the Ionian, no, nor in the Phrygian 
nor in the Lydian, but simply in the Dorian mode,” 
which is the sole Hellenic harmony. Such a man 
makes me rejoice with his utterance, and anyone 
would judge me then a lover of discussion, so eagerly 
do I take in what he says: but a man who shows the 
opposite character gives me pain, and the better he 
seems to speak, the more J am pained, with the 
result, in this case, that I am judged a hater of 
discussion. Now of Socrates’ words I have no ex- 
perience, but formerly, I fancy, I have made trial of 
his deeds ; and there I found him living- up to any 
associated with different moral feelings. The Dorian was 
most favoured, as having a manly, stately character: the 
Ionian was more passionate and contentious. The Phrygian 


and Lydian were foreign modes, on the character of which 
there were various opinions. C/. Rep. 3938-99. 
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1 This instance of Socrates’ intrepidity (at Delium, cf. 
above, 1818) is more fully described by Alcibiades in the 
Symposium (221). 
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fine words however freely spoken. So if he has 
that gift as well, his wish is mine, and I should be 
very glad to be cross-examined by such a man, and 
should not chafe at learning; but I too agree with 
Solon, while adding just one word to his saying: I 
should like, as I.grow old, to learn more and more, 
but only from honest folk. Let him concede to me 
that my teacher is himself good—else I shall dislike 
my lessons and be judged a dunce—but if you say 
that my teacher is to be a younger man, or one who 
so far has no reputation, or anything of that sort, 
I care not a jot. I therefore invite you, Socrates, 
both to teach and to refute me as much as you 
please, and to learn too what I on my part know; 
sueh is the position you hold in my eyes since 
that day on which you came through the same 
danger with me,! and gave a proof of your own 
valour which is to be expected of anyone who 
hopes to justify his good name. So say whatever 
you like, leaving out of account the difference of 
our ages. 

soc. You two, it seems, will give us no ground for 
complaint on the score of your not being ready 
to join both in advising and in inquiring. 

Lys. No, but the matter now rests with us, Socrates; 
for I venture to count you as one of us. So take my 
place in inquiring on behalf of the young men; 
make out what it is that we want our friends here 
to tell us, and be our adviser by discussing it with 
them. For I find that owing to my age I forget the 
questions I intend to put, and also the answers I 
receive ; and if the discussion changes in the middle, 
my memory goes altogether. Do you therefore dis- 
cuss and elucidate our problem among yourselves ; 
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and J will listen, and then with my friend Melesias 
I will act at once upon whatever may be your 
decision. ; 

soc. Let us do, Nicias and Laches, as Lysimachus 
and Melesias bid us. Now the questions that we 
attempted to consider a while ago—'‘ Who have been 
our teachers in this sort of training? What other 
persons have we made better?’ —are perhaps of 
a kind on which we might well examine ourselves : 
but I believe this other way of inquiring leads to the 
same thing, and will probably also start more from 
the beginning. For if we happen to know of such 
and such a thing that by being joined to another 
thing it makes this thing better, and further, if we 
are able to get the one joined to the other, we 
obviously know the thing itself on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. Now I daresay you do not grasp 
my meaning. Well, you will grasp it more easily 
in this way. If we happen to know that sight joined 
to eyes makes those eyes the better for it, and further 
if we are able to get it joined to eyes, we obviously 
know what this faculty of sight is, on which we might 
be consulting as to how it might be best and most 
easily acquired. For if we did not know first of all 
what sight or hearing is, we should hardly prove 
ourselves consultants or physicians of credit in the 
matter of eyes or ears, and the best way of acquiring 
sight or hearing. 

Lacu. Truly spoken, Socrates. 

soc. And you know, Laches, at this moment our 
two friends are inviting us to a consultation as to the 
way in which virtue may be joined to their sons’ 
souls, and so make them better ? 
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Lacu. Yes, indeed. 

soc. Then our first requisite is to know what virtue ! 
is? For surely, if we had no idea at all what virtue 
actually is, we could not possibly consult with any- 
one as to how he might best acquire it ? 

LacH. J certainly think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then we say, Laches, that we know what it is. 

LacH. J suppose we must. 

soc. And of that which we know, I presume, we 
can also say what it is. 

Lacu. To be sure. 

soc. Let us not. therefore, my good friend, inquire 
forthwith about the whole of virtue, since that may 
well be too much for us; but let us first see if we are 
sufficiently provided with knowledge about some part 
of it. In all likelihood this will make our inquiry 
easier. 

LacH. Yes, let us do as you propose, Socrates. 

soc. Then which of the parts of virtue shall we 
choose? Clearly, I think, that which the art of 
fighting in armour is supposed to promote; and 
that, of course, is generally supposed to be courage, 
is it not ? 

Lacu. Yes, it generally is, to be sure. 

soc. Then let our first endeavour be, Laches, to 
say what courage is: after that we can proceed to 
inquire in what way our young men may obtain it, 
in so far as it is to be obtained by means of pursuits 
and studies. Come, try and tell me, as J suggest, 
what is courage. 

LacH. On my word, Socrates, that is nothing diffi- 
cult: anyone who is willing to stay at his post and 


1 Here, and in what follows, ‘virtue’? embraces the 
accomplishments and excellences of a good citizen. 
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1 76 éxeive, 76 ye THY ‘EAjvwv om. papyr. Arsin. 





1 Jl, viii. 107-108. Socrates pretends to take the hero’s 
epithet “‘prompter of fright” (in the enemy) as meaning 
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face the enemy, and does not run away, you may be 
sure, is courageous. 

soc. Rightly spoken, Laches; but I fear I am to 
blame, by not putting it clearly, for your having 
answered not the intention of my question, but 
something else. 

tac. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

soc. I will explain, so far as I can: let us take that 
man to be courageous who, as you describe him 
yourself, stays at his post and fights the enemy. 

tacH. I, for one, agree to that. 

soc. Yes, and I do too. But what of this other 
kind of man, who fights the enemy while fleeing, 
and not staying ? 

LacH. How fleeing ? 

soc. Well, as the Scythians are said to fight, as 
much fleeing as pursuing ; and as you know Homer 
says in praise of Aeneas’ horses, that they knew 
“how to pursue and to flee in fright full swiftly 
this way and that way;” and he glorifies Aeneas 
himself for this very knowledge of fright, calling 
him “ prompter of fright.” 

LacH. And very properly too, Socrates; for he 
was speaking of chariots ; and so are you speaking 
of the mode of the Scythian horsemen. ‘That is the 
way of cavalry fighting ; but with men-at-arms it is 
as I state it.2 

soc. Except, perhaps, Laches, in the case of the 
Spartans. For they say that at Plataea, when the 
Spartans came up to the men with wicker shields, 


that he prompted fright in himself and his side, and so knew 
all about the feeling. 


? i.e. they stand fast at their posts in the ranks (above, 
{91 a). 
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1 In the final struggle at Plataea (479 3.c.) the Spartans 
at first hesitated before the barrier of wicker shields opposed 
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they were not willing to stand and fight against 
these, but fled; when, however, the Persian ranks 
were broken, the Spartans kept turning round and 
fighting like cavalry, and so won that great battle.! 

LacH. What you say is true. 

soc. And so this is what J meant just now by 
saying that I was to blame for your wrong answer, 
by putting my question wrongly. For I wanted to 
have your view not only of brave men-at-arms, but 
also of courage in cavalry and in the entire warrior 
class ; and of the courageous not only in war but in 
the perils of the sea, and all who in disease and 
poverty, or again in public affairs, are courageous ; 
and further, all who are not merely courageous 
against pain or fear, but doughty fighters against 
desires and pleasures, whether standing their ground 
or turning back upon the foe—for I take it, Laches, 
there are courageous people in all these kinds. 

LacH. Very much so, Socrates. 

soc. Then all these are courageous, only some have 
acquired courage in pleasures, some in pains, some 
in desires and some in fears, while others, I conceive, 
have acquired cowardice in these same things. 

LacH. To be sure. 

soc. What either of them? #s—that is what I 
wanted to know. So try again, and tell me first 
what is this thing, courage, which is the same in all 
of these cases; or do you still not comprehend my 
meaning ? 

LacH. Not very well. 


to them by the Persians; but by a supreme effort they broke 
through and defeated the Persians by turning on them in 
man-to-man combat. C/. Herod. ix. 61-2. 

? i.e. courage and cowardice. 
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soc. I mean in this way: suppose, for instance, I 
were asking you what is quickness, as we find it in 
running and harping, in speaking and learning, and 
in many other activities, and as possessed by us 
practically in any action worth mentioning, whether 
of arms or legs, or mouth or voice, or mind: or do 
you not use the word so? 

LACH. Yes, to be sure. 

soc. Well then, suppose someone asked me: 
Socrates, what do you mean by this thing which 
in all cases you term quickness? My reply 
would be: The faculty that gets a great deal 
done in a little time is what I call quickness, whether 
in a yoice or in a race or in any of the other 
instances. 

LacH. Your statement would be quite correct. 

soc. So now try and tell me on your part, Laches, 
about courage in the same way: what faculty is it, 
the same whether in pleasure or in pain or in any 
of the things in which we said just now it was to be 
found, that has been singled out by the name of 
courage ? 

tacH. Well then, I take it to be a certain en- 
durance of the soul, if I am to speak of the natural 
quality that appears in them all. 

soc. Why, of course we must, if we are each to 
answer the other’s actual question. Now it appears 
to me that by no means all endurance, as I conceive 
it, can appear to you to be courage. And my 
grounds for thinking so are these: I am almost 
certain, Laches, that you rank courage among the 
nobler qualities. 
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LacH. Nay, among the noblest, you may be quite 
certain. 

soc. And endurance joined with wisdom is noble 
and good ? 

tacH. Very much so. : 

soc. But what of it when joined with folly? Is it 
not, on the contrary, hurtful and mischievous ? 

LACH. Yes. 

soc. And can you say that such a thing is noble, 
when it is both mischievous and hurtful ? 

tacH. Not with any justice, Socrates. 

soc. Then you will not admit that such an en- 
durance is courage, seeing that it is not noble. 
whereas courage is a noble quality. 

tacH. That is true. 

soc. So, by your account, wise endurance will be 
courage. 

LacH. Apparently. 

soc. Now let us see in what it is wise. In all 
things, whether great or small? For instance, if a 
man endures in spending money wisely, because he 
knows that by spending he will gain more, would 
you call him courageous ? 

LacH. On my word, not I. 

soc. Or what do you call it in the case of a 
doctor who, when his son or anyone else is 
suffering from inflammation of the lungs and begs 
for something to drink or eat, inflexibly and endur- 
ingly refuses ? 

tacH. That is no case of it, in any sense, 
either. 

soc. Well now, when a man endures in war, and is 
willing to fight, on a wise calculation whereby he knows 
that others will come to his aid, and that the forces 
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against him will be fewer and feebler than those 
who are with him, and when he has besides the 
advantage of position,—would you say of this man, 
if he endures with such wisdom and preparation, 
that he, or a man in the opposing army who is 
willing to stand up against him and endure, is the 
more courageous ? 

Lacu. The man opposed to him, I should say, 
Socrates. 

soc. But yet his endurance is more foolish than 
that of the first man. 

LacH. That is true. 

soc. So you would say that he who in a cavalry 
fight endures with a knowledge of horsemanship is 
less courageous than he who endures without it. 

acu. Yes, I think so. 

soc. And he who endures with a skill in slinging 
or shooting or other such art. 

LacH. To be sure. 

soc. And anyone who agrees to descend into a 
well, and to dive, and to endure in this or other such 
action, without being an adept in these things, you 
would say is more courageous than the adepts. 

LacH. Yes, for what else can one say, Socrates ? 

soc. Nothing, provided one thinks so. 

LacH. But I do think it. 

soc. And you observe, I suppose, Laches, that 
persons of this sort are more foolish in their risks 
and endurances than those who do it with proper 
skill. 

Lacu. Evidently. 

soc. Now, we found before that foolish boldness 
and endurance are base and hurtful ? 

LACH. Quite so. 
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soc. But courage was admitted to be something 
noble. 

LacH. Yes, it was. 

soc. Whereas now, on the contrary, we say that 
this base thing—foolish endurance—is courage. 

Lac. Apparently. 

soc. Then do you think our statement is correct ? 

Lacu. On my word, Socrates, not I. 

soc. Hence I presume that, on your showing, you 
and I, Laches, are not tuned to the Dorian harmony : 
for our deeds do not accord with our words. By 
our deeds, most likely, the world might judge us 
to have our share of courage, but not by our words, 
I fancy, if they should hear the way we are talking 
now. 

LacH. That is very true. 

soc. Well now, does it seem right that we should 
be in such a condition ? 

Lac. Not by any means. 

soc. Then do you mind if we accept our statement 
to a certain point ? 

LacH. To what point do you mean, and what 
statement ? 

soc. That which enjoins endurance. And, if you 
please, let us too be steadfast and enduring in our 
inquiry, so as not to be ridiculed by courage herself 
for failing to be courageous in our search for her, 
when we might perchance find after all that this 
very endurance is courage. 

LacH. For my part J am ready, Socrates, to con- 
tinue without faltering ; and yet I am unaccustomed 
to discussions of this sort. But a certain ambitious 
ardour has got hold of me at hearing what has been 
said, and I am truly vexed at finding myself unable 
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to express offhand what I think. For I feel that I 
conceive in thought what courage is, but somehow or 
other she has given me the slip for the moment, so 
that I fail to lay hold of her in speech and state what 
she is. 

soc. Well, my dear sir, the good huntsman must 
follow the hounds and not give up the chase. 

Lacu. Yes, indeed, by all means. 

soc. Then do you agree to our inviting Nicias here 
to join.in our hunt? He may be more resourceful 
than we are. 

LacH. I agree, of course. 

soc. Come now, Nicias, and use what powers you 
have to assist your friends, who are caught in a 
storm of argument and are quite perplexed. You 
see the perplexity of our case ; you must now tell us 
what you think courage is, and so at once set us free 
from our perplexity and give your own thoughts the 
stability of speech. 

nic. Well, for some time I] have been thinking, 
Socrates, that you two are not defining courage in 
the right way; for you are not acting upon an 
admirable remark which I have formerly heard you 
make. 

soc. What is that, Nicias ? 

nic. I have often heard you say that every man 
is good in that wherein he is wise, and bad in that 
wherein he is unlearned. 

soc. Well, that is true, Nicias, J must say. 

nic. And hence, if the brave man is good, clearly 
he must be wise. 

soc. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

LacH. I do, without understanding very well what 
he says. 
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soc. But I think I understand it: our friend 
appears to me to mean that courage is a kind of 
wisdom. 

taco. What kind of wisdom, Socrates ? 

soc. Well, will you put that question to your friend 
here? 

Lacu. I do. 

soc. Come now, tell him, Nicias, what kind of 
wisdom courage may be, by your account. Not that, 
I presume, of flute-playing. 

nic. Not at all. 

soc. Nor yet that of harping. 

nic. Oh, no. 

soc. But what is this knowledge then, or of what? 

LacH. I must say you question him quite correctly, 
Socrates, so let him just tell us what he thinks it is. 

nic. I say, Laches, that it is this—the knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded or dared, either in war or 
in anything else. 

Lacu. How strangely he talks, Socrates ! 

soc. What is it that makes you say that, Laches ? 

LacH. What is it? Why, surely wisdom is distinct 
from courage. 

soc. Well, Nicias denies that. 

tacu. He does indeed, to be sure: that is where 
he just babbles. 

soc. Then let us instruct and not abuse him. 

nic, No, it seems to me, Socrates, that Laches 
wants to have it proved that I am talking nonsense, 
because he was proved a moment ago to be in the 
same case himself. 

LacH. Quite so, Nicias, and I will try to make it 
evident. You are talking nonsense: for instance, 
do not doctors know what is to be dreaded in dis- 
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ease? Or do you suppose that the courageous know 
this? Or do you call doctors courageous ? 

nic. No, not at all. 

tacH. Nor, I fancy, farmers either. And yet they, 
I presume, know what is to be dreaded in farming, 
and every other skilled worker knows what is to be 
dreaded and dared in his own craft; but they are 
none the more courageous for that. 

soc. What is Laches saying, in your opinion, 
Nicias ? There does seem to be something in it. 

nic. Yes, there is something, only it is not true. 

soc. How so? 

nic. Because he thinks that doctors know some- 
thing more, in treating sick persons, than how to 
tell what is healthy and what diseased. This, I 
imagine, is all that they know: but to tell whether 
health itself is to be dreaded by anyone rather than 
sickness, —do you suppose, Laches, that this is 
within a doctor’s knowledge? Do you not think 
that for many it is better that they should never 
arise from their bed of sickness? Pray tell me, do 
you say that in every case it is better to live? Is 
it not often preferable to be dead ? 

tacn. I do think that is so. 

nic. And do you think that the same things are 
to be dreaded by those who were better dead, as by 
those who had better live ? 

LacH. No, I do not. 

nic. Well, do you attribute the judgement of this 
matter to doctors or to any other skilled worker 
except him who has knowledge of what is to be 
dreaded and what is not—the man whom [I call 
courageous ? 

soc. Do you comprehend his meaning, Laches ? 
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acu. I do: it seems to be the seers whom he 
calls the courageous: for who else can know for 
which of us it is better to be alive than dead? And 
yet, Nicias, do you avow yourself to be a seer, or to 
be neither a seer nor courageous ? 

nic. What! Is it now a seer, think you, who has 
the gift of judging what is to be dreaded and what 
to be dared ? 

LacH. That is my view : who else could it be ? 

nic. Much rather the man of whom I speak, my 
dear sir: for the seer’s business is to judge only the 
signs of what is yet to come—whether a man is to 
meet with death or disease or loss of property, or 
victory or defeat in war or some other contest ; but 
what is better among these things for a man to 
suffer or avoid suffering, can surely be no more 
for a seer to decide than for anyone else in the 
world. 

tacu. Well, I fail to follow him, Socrates, or to 
see what he is driving at; for he points out that 
neither a seer nor a doctor nor anybody else is the 
man he refers to as the courageous, unless perchance 
he means it is some god. Now it appears to me that 
Nicias is unwilling to admit honestly that he has no 
meaning at all, but dodges this way and that in the 
hope of concealing his own perplexity. Why, you 
and I could have dodged in the same way just now, 
if we wished to avoid the appearance of contra- 
dicting ourselves. Of course, if we were arguing 
in a law-court, there would be some reason for 
so doing ; but here, in a meeting like this of ours, 
why waste time in adorning oneself with empty 
words ? “ 

soc. I agree that it is out of place, Laches : but let 
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1 The fierce monster slain by Theseus in the region be- 
tween Corinth and Megara before he became the hero of 
Attica. 
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us see: perhaps Nicias thinks he does mean some- 
thing, and is not talking just for the sake of talking. 
So let us ask him to explain more clearly what is in 
his mind ; and if we find that he means something, 
we will agree with him ; if not, we will instruct him. 

tacH. Then, Socrates, if you would like to ask him, 
please do so: I daresay I have done enough asking. 

soc. Well, I see no objection, since the question 
will be on behalf of us both. 

LacH. Very well, then. 

soc. Now tell me, Nicias, or rather, tell us—for 
Laches and I are sharing the argument between us— 
do you say that courage is knowledge of what is to 
be dreaded or dared ? 

nic. I do. 

soc. And that it is not every man that knows it, 
since neither a doctor nor a seer can know it, and 
cannot be courageous unless he add this particular 
knowledge to his own? This was your statement, 
was it not? 

nic. Yes, it was. 

soc. And so in fact this is not a thing which, as 
the proverb says, “ any pig would know”; and thus 
a pig cannot be courageous. 

nic. I think not. 

soc. Indeed it is obvious, Nicias, that you at least 
do not believe that even the Crommyonian sow! 
could have been courageous. I say this not in jest, 
but because I conceive it is necessary for him who 
states this theory to refuse courage to any wild 
beast, or else to admit that a beast like a lion or a 
leopard or even a boar is so wise as to know what 
only a few men know because it is so hard to per- 
ceive. Why, he who subscribes to your account of 
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1 A deme or district of Attica, noted for the abusive 
wit of its people. 
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courage must needs agree that a lion, a stag, a bull, 
and a monkey have al] an equal share of courage in 
their nature. 

racu. Heavens, Socrates, how admirably you argue! 
Now answer us sincerely, Nicias, and say whether 
those animals, which we all admit to be courageous, 
are wiser than we are; or whether you dare, in 
contradiction of everyone else, describe them as not 
even courageous. 

nic. No, Laches, I do not describe animals, or 
anything else that from thoughtlessness has no fear 
of the dreadful, as courageous, but rather as fearless 
and foolish. Or do you suppose I describe all 
children as courageous, that have no fear because 
they are thoughtless? I rather hold that the fearless 
and the courageous are not the same thing. In my 
opinion very few people are endowed with courage 
and forethought, while rashness, boldness, and fear- 
lessness, with no forethought to guide it, are found 
in a great number of men, women, children, and 
animals. So you see, the acts that you and most 
people call courageous, I call rash, and it is the 
prudent acts which I speak of that are courageous. 

LacH. Mark you, Socrates, how finely, as he 
fancies, my friend decks himself out with his 
words! And how he attempts to deprive of the 
distinction of courage those whom everyone admits 
to be courageous ! 

nic. [ am not referring to you, Laches, so do not 
be frightened : for I grant that you, and Lamachus 
also, are wise, since you are courageous, and I say 
the same of numerous other Athenians. 

LacH. J will not say what I could say in answer 
to that, lest you call me a true son of Aexone.! 
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soc. No, say nothing, Laches: for in fact you 
seem to me to have failed to perceive that he has 
acquired his wisdom from Damon, our good friend ; 
and Damon constantly associates with Prodicus, who 
is supposed to be the cleverest of the sophists at 
distinguishing terms like these. 

LacH. Yes, for it is more suitable, Socrates, for a 
sophist to make a show of such refinements than for 
a man whom the State thinks worthy to govern her. 

soc. Indeed it is suitable, I presume, my amiable 
friend, for a man in the highest seat of government 
to be gifted with the highest degree of wisdom. 
But it seems to me that Nicias is worthy of further 
attention, so that we may learn in what connexion 
he uses this word “ courage.” 

Lacu. Then attend to him yourself, Socrates. 

soc. That is what I propose to do, my good sir: 
still, you are not to think that I will release you 
from your due share of the argument. No, you must 
put your mind to it and join in weighing well what 
is said. 

LacH. Well, so be it, if you think that I ought. 

soc. Indeed I do. Now, Nicias, please go back to 
the beginning ! and answer us : you know we started 
our discussion by considering courage as a part of 
virtue ? 

Nic. Quite so. 

soc. And you joined in this answer,—that it is 
a part, there being also other parts, which taken all 
together have received the name of virtue ? 

nic. Why, of course. 

soc. Now, do you mean the same as I do by these ? 
Besides courage, I refer to temperance, justice, and 
other similar qualities. And you also, do you not? 
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nic. Certainly I do. 

soc. So much for that; thus far we agree: but 
let us pass on to what is to be dreaded and what to 
be dared, and make sure that you and we do not 
take two different views of these. Let me tell you our 
view of them, and if you do not agree with it, you 
shall instruct us. We hold that the dreadful are 
things that cause fear, and the safely ventured are 
those that do not; and fear is caused not by past 
or present, but by expected evils: for fear is ex- 
pectation of coming evil. You are of the same mind 
with us in this, are you not, Laches ? 

LACH. Yes, entirely so, Socrates. 

soc. So there you have our view, Nicias,—that 
coming evils are to be dreaded, and things not evil, 
or good things, that are to come are to be safely 
dared. Would you describe them in this way, or in 
some other ? : 

nic. I would describe them in this way. 

soc. And the knowledge of these things is what 
you term courage ? 

nic. Precisely. 

soc. There is still a third point on which we must 
see if you are in agreement with us. 

nic. What point is that ? 

soc. I will tell you. It seems to your friend and 
me that, to take the various subjects of knowledge, 
there is not one knowledge of how a thing has 
happened in the past, another of how things are 
happening in the present, and another of how a 
thing that has not yet happened might or will 
happen most favourably in the future, but it is the 
same knowledge throughout. For example, in the 
case of health, it is medicine always and alone that 
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surveys present, past, and future processes alike ; 
and farming is in the same position as regards the 
productions of the earth. And in matters of war I 
am sure you yourselves will bear me out when I say 
that here generalship makes the best forecasts on the 
whole, and particularly of future results, and is the 
mistress rather than the servant of the seer’s art, 
because it knows better what is happening or about 
to happen in the operations of war ; whence the law 
ordains that the general shall give orders to the seer, 
and not the seer to the general. May we say this, 
Laches ? 

Lacu. We may. 

soc. Well now, do you agree with us, Nicias, that 
the same knowledge has comprehension of the same 
things, whether future, present, or past ? 

nic. I do, for that is my own opinion, Socrates. 

soc. And courage, my good friend, is knowledge 
of what is to be dreaded and dared, as you say, do 
you not? 

nic. Yes. 

soc. And things to be dreaded and things to be 
dared have been admitted to be either future goods 
or future evils ? . 

nic. Certainly. 

soc. And the same knowledge is concerned with 
the same things, whether in the future or in any 
particular stage? 

nic. That is so. 

soc. Then courage is knowledge not merely of 
what is to be dreaded and what dared, for it com- 
prehends goods and evils not merely in the future, 
but also in the present and the past and in any stage, 
like the other kinds of knowledge. 
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nic. Apparently. 

soc. So the answer that you gave us, Nicias, covers 
only about a third part of courage; whereas our 
question was of what courage is as a whole. And 
now it appears, on your own showing, that courage 
is knowledge not merely of what is to be dreaded 
and what dared, but practically a knowledge con- 
cerning all goods and evils at every stage ; such is 
your present account of what courage must be. 
What do you say to this new version, Nicias ? 

nic. I accept it, Socrates. 

soc. Now do you think, my excellent friend, there 
could be anything wanting to the virtue of a man 
who knew ali good things, and all about their pro- 
duction in the present, the future, and the past, 
and all about evil things likewise? Do you suppose 
that such a man could be lacking in temperance, 
or justice, and holiness, when he alone has the gift 
of taking due precaution, in his dealings with gods 
and men, as regards what is to be dreaded and 
what is not, and of procuring good things, owing 
to his knowledge of the right behaviour towards 
them ? 

nic. I think, Socrates, there is something in what 
you say. 

soc. Hence what you now describe, Nicias, will be 
not a part but the whole of virtue. 

nic. Apparenily. 

soc. But, you know, we said that courage is one 
of the parts of virtue. 

Nic. Yes, we did. 

soc. And what we now describe is seen to be 
different. 

Nic. So it seems. 
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ovdé idwy mumote TOV Aduwva, Kai per’ GAAwY: 
Kat éemeidav PeBatwowwat atrd, didd&w Kal o€, 

i] > , ~ , A ee fi 
Kat od d0ovicw: SoKets ydp wou Kal pdda opddpa 
Setofar pabeiy. 

AA. Dodos yap tor ov ef, & Nixia. add’ 
oe Son , as \ , 
Guws eyw Avoywdyw 7Qde Kai Mednoia cupBov- 
AcUw, oe pev Kal eue mept THs TaWelas THY veavi- 
oKwy xaipew ev, Lwxpdrn S€ rovrovi, Gmep e& 
> ~ ww 4 3 , 3 % Sua S, < f 
apyns eAeyov, ur) advévat ef dé Kal ewot ev jAuKia 

a a> > 

Hoav ot maides, Tadra dv tar’ émoiouv. 
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soc. Thus we have failed to discover, Nicias, what 
courage really is. 

nic. Evidently. 

tacn. And I, in fact, supposed, my dear Nicias, 
that you were going to discover it, when you showed 
such contempt for the answers I made to Socrates : 
indeed I had very great hopes that the wisdom you 
derived from Damon would avail you for the dis- 
covery. 

nic. That is all very fine, Laches; you think you 
can now make light of the fact that you were your- 
self shown just now to know nothing about courage ; 
when my turn comes to be shown up in the same light, 
that is all you care, and now it will not matter to 
you at all, it seems, if I share-your ignorance of things 
whereof any self-respecting man ought to have know- 
ledge. You really strike me, indeed, as following the 
average man’s practice of keeping an eye on others 
rather than on oneself: but I fancy that for the 
present I have said as much as could be expected 
on the subject of our discussion, and that later on 
I must make good any defects in my statement upon 
it with the help of Damon—whom I know you choose 
to ridicule, and that without ever having seen the 
actual Damon—and with others’ help besides. And 
when I have settled the matter I will enlighten you, 
in no grudging spirit: for I think you are in very 
great need of instruction. 

LacH. You are a man of wisdom, I know, Nicias. 
But still I advise Lysimachus here and Melesias to 
dismiss you and me, and to retain our friend Socrates 
as J said at first, for the education of your boys: 
were my own sons old enough, I should do the same 
thing too. 
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NI. Tadra pév Kaya ovyxywpd, edvrep ebéAn 
LwKparys ray peetpacicoy erysedciobar, pndéva 


D aAAov Snretv- emel Kav eye TOV Nuxrjparov Toure 


201 


yovora emuTpeTroune, et eBddot obros: aAAa yap 
aMous jou éxdoroTe ouviornow, Oray Tt arg mepi 
TovUTOU p09, avros dé ovK eB eet. GAN’ 6pa, @ 
Avoipaye, et Tt ood dv uGAAov draxovor UwKparns. 

ar. Aixasdv yé rot, & Nixia, eet kai ey tovTw 
TOAAG av eOcAjcayst Trovetv, a ovK av aAXoLs Tra&vU 
mroMois eBeAouue. mas ovv dis, é Lakpares; 
braxovon Te Kal oupmpobupnon ws BedAtiorots 
yeveobar Trois petpaxious ; 

=a. Kai yap av Sewov ein, @ Avoipaxe, TOUTO 
ye, py eéAew Tw coup podypetobar ws Bedriory 
yevécbar. et prev oby ev Tots Siaddyous Tots apre 
eyo fb pay epdvny <iddis, TwOdE be pn tddre, Sikauov 
dv Hv eue pdAora emt tobro 76 Epyov mapaxadciv: 
viv 8, duoiws yap mdvres ev azopia éyevopeda- 
a oby dv Tis Hav Twa. Tpoatpotro ; epol bey oov 
51 avt@ doxet obdéva. GAN’ ézretd%) Tabra obras 
exet, oxdyacbe av a d6€u) ovpBovredew bpiv. 
eyw yap pyut xpHva, @ dv8pes—oddeis yap Expopos 
Adyos—Kowh TavTas 7peas Cnrety uddvora pev qv 
advtots diddoKadov ws dprorov—Seopeda yap— 
émetra. Kal Tots pepaxiots, pare xenedrasy pevdo- 
pévous pare adAou pndevds: eav O€ 7p pas avTovs 
exewy, ws voy EXOJLEY, ov. oypBovrevor. et 8€ ts 
Hav KarayeAdoerat, OTe TIAuKoide 6 ovres eis d1d0- 
oxdAwy a&votpev pourgy, Tov “Opnpov doxet plot 
xphvar mpoBadMeobat, os edn ovK dyabry elvat 
aidd Kexpynnevp avdpt mapeivar. Kal Hsets odv 

1 Od. xvii. 347. 
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nic. For my part I agree; if Socrates will consent 
to take charge of these young people, I will seek for 
no one else. I should be only too glad to entrust 
him with Niceratus, if he should consent : but when 
I begin to mention the matter to him, he always 
recommends other men to me and refuses himself. 
Just see, Lysimachus, if Socrates will give you a 
more favourable hearing. 

Lys. It is only right that he should, Nicias, for 
indeed I would be willing to do many things for 
him which I would not do for a great many others. 
Well, what do you say, Socrates? Will you comply, 
and lend your endeavours for the highest improve- 
ment of these boys ? 

soc. Why, how strange it would be, Lysimachus, 
to refuse to lend one’s endeavours for the highest 
improvement of anybody! Now if in the debates 
that we have just held I had been found to know 
what our two friends did not know, it would be right 
to make a point of inviting me to take up this work : 
but as it is, we have all got into the same difficulty, 
so why should one of us be preferred to another ? 
In my own opinion, none of us should; and this 
being so, perhaps you will allow me to give you a 
piece of advice. I tell you, gentlemen—and this is 
confidential—that we ought all alike to seek out 
the best teacher we can find, first for ourselves—for 
we need one—and then for our boys, sparing neither 
expense nor anything else we can do: but to leave 
ourselves as we now are, this I do not advise. And 
if anyone makes fun of us for seeing fit to go to 
school at our time of life, I think we should appeal 
to Homer, who said that ‘‘ shame is no good mate 
for a needy man.’’! So let us not mind what any- 
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edoavres yalpew et Tis TL epel, KoWwH NU@Y avTav | 
kat T&v petpaxiwy éemyséderav mornowpcba. 

Ar. "Ewot ev dpéoxer, & Lw«pates, a Aédyets: 
kal eddw, downep yepaitatés etut, tocotTw 
mpoOvporara pavOdvew peta TOV veavioxwy. GaAAd 
4ot otTwWot Toincov: adptov ewfev adixov oikade, 
Kal pt) GAAws momjons, Wa Bovdrevawpefa rept 
abt&v tovtwy: To Sé viv civat THY ovvovaiay Sia- 
Avowpev. 

zn. "AAAd woujow, & Avoiwaye, Tadra, Kal Aéw 
mapa o€ avptoy, éav Beds eBéAn. 
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one may say, but join together in arranging for our 
own and the boys’ tuition. 

tys. I gladly approve of your suggestion, Socrates ; 
and as I am the oldest, so I am the most eager to 
have lessons with the young ones. Now this is what 
I ask you to do: come to my house to-morrow at 
daybreak ; be sure not to fail, and then we shall 
consult on this very matter. For the present, let us 
break up our meeting. 

soc. I will not fall Lysimachus, to come to you 
to-morrow, God willing. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROTAGORAS 


Tue masterly powers of description, characteriza- 
tion, rhetoric, and reasoning, which conspire in the 
Protagoras to produce, with such apparent ease, one 
rapid and luminous effect, have earned it a very high 
—with some judges the highest—place among Plato’s 
achievements in philosophic drama. After an intro- 
ductory scene, in which the excitement of ardent 
young spirits over the arrival of a great intellectual 
personage leads quickly to the setting of the stage 
for the main business of the plot, we are shown 
Socrates in respectful but keenly critical contact 
with the first and most eminent of the itinerant 
professors of a new culture or enlightenment. On 
the other side we see the old and celebrated teacher 
displaying his various abilities with weight and 
credit, but with limitations which increasingly 
suggest that his light is waning before the fresh and 
more searching flame of Socratic inquiry. The 
drama is philosophic in the fullest sense, not merely 
owing to this animated controversy and its develop- 
ment of a great moral theme,—the acquisition of 
virtue, but because we are made to feel that behind 
or above the actual human disputants are certain 
principles and modes of thought, which hold a high 
and shadowy debate, as it were, of their own in the 
dimness of what is as yet unexamined and un-" 
explained. Of this larger argument the human 
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scene gives but fitful glimpses; but in the end it 
is suggested and impressed in sufficiently definite 
outline to become the further object of our roused 
and refined curiosity. 

This dialogue is, indeed, a work of profoundly 
suggestive art, and our first duty is to observe and 
comprehend as clearly as may be the persons in the 
play and the interaction of their salient thoughts 
and feelings. Protagoras was the founder of a 
popular culture which aimed at presenting the highest 
lessons of the poets, thinkers, and artists of the 
preceding age in a convenient form for the needs 
of the rising generation of Greek statesmen,—a form 
also that should be marketable, for he invented the 
trade of the professional educator, and was the first 
to charge a regular fee for the wisdom or skill that 
he imparted. His own chief accomplishment was 
impressive declamation on moral and _ political 
themes: he was prone, as we find in this interview, 
to a somewhat lengthy style of exposition, and 
correspondingly loth to undergo the mental strain 
of being cross-examined by Socrates. No attempt 
is made here to tease or bait him. It is clear enough, 
without the express statement made in the Republic 
(x. 600), that he had attained a most honourable 
position in Greece through his earnest zeal for 
educational progress. But he did not stop to think 
out the bases of his teaching; and the immediate 
interest of the dialogue consists largely in watching 
the succession of strokes by which Socrates, a 
younger! and subtler advocate of the same cause, 


1 At the time of this meeting (just before the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in 432 8.c.) Socrates would be 36 years old, and 
Alcibiades 19. 
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exposes and undermines the fine but unsound 
fabrié of his fame. 

In the stately myth (320-328) by which Protagoras 
unfolds his theory of the origin of human society 
and morals, Plato gives us a carefully wrought 
imitation of the professor’s favourite method and 
style. It is an eloquent substantiation of the 
common-sense view that virtue can be taught; 
and fidelity in characterization seems to have 
prompted Plato to attribute to the old sophist 
some principles which are more than ordinarily 
enlightened. In particular we may notice his 
account of the beginning of governments (322), 
and his appeal for the curative and preventive use 
of punishment (324). And later on, while he totters 
defenceless under the force and acuteness of Socrates’ 
questions, we find him objecting—and it was soon to 
be Plato’s own opinion—that it is rash to regard all 
pleasure as good (351). Plato, in fact, appears to 
be more intent on exhibiting the impetuous energy 
and superior skill with which Socrates could on 
occasion upset an experienced teacher and famous 
scholar, than on impressing us with the correctness of 
this or that theory which the younger man may 
snatch up and fling at the professor’s head in the 
momentary sport or heat of the contest. ‘The ex- 
planation which Socrates propounds of the poem of 
Simonides (348-347) is obviously a mocking satire on 
certain sophistic performances; but he is no less 
obviously serious, for the purpose in hand, when he 
makes his statement on the relation of virtue to 
pleasure. The unsatisfactory effect which this leaves 
upon our minds must be referred to the main object 
of the dialogue, which is to prove the power of the 
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new science of dialectic in disturbing our settled 
habits of thought and in stimulating fresh inquiry 
into problems of the highest import to mankind. 

Among the many minor interests attaching to 
this vivid picture of the intellectual life of Athens 
in the latter part of the fifth century, the appropriate 
style given in each case to the utterances of Prot- 
agoras, Prodicus, and Hippias deserves attention for 
the evidence thus afforded of a deliberate cultivation 
of prose-form at that time. Plato has left us a less 
sympathetic but similarly interesting study of 
Protagoras’ manner of speech in his later work, the 
Theaetetus. 


The following brief outline of the discussion may 
be useful :-— 

I. 309 a-316 a. Socrates tells his (unnamed) 
friend that he and Alcibiades have just been con- 
yersing with Protagoras, and describes how his 
young friend Hippocrates had announced to him 
the great sophist’s arrival in Athens, and how, after 
questioning Hippocrates on his design of learning 
from the sophist, he proceeded with him to the 
house of Callias, with whom Protagoras was staying. 
They found there not only Protagoras but the 
learned Hippias and Prodicus also, and many 
followers and disciples who had assembled to hear 
their discourses. 

II. $16 a-320 c. Protagoras explains the purpose 
of his teaching: he will educate Hippocrates in 
politics and citizenship. Socrates raises the question 
whether virtue ean be taught. 

III. 320 c-328 p. Protagoras delivers a char- 
acteristic speech, in which he relates a fable of the 
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origin of man. It illustrates his doctrine that 
virtue can be taught, both by individuals and by 
the State. 

IV. 328 n-334c. Socrates cross- examines Prot- 
agoras: (1) Is each of the virtues a part of virtuc, 
or only a different name for the same thing? 
(2) Protagoras replies that the several virtues differ 
like the parts of the face. (3) In answer to an ob- 
jection from Socrates, Protagoras allows that justice 
and holiness must be like each other. (4) Socrates 
then urges that temperance and wisdom must 
be the same, and would argue likewise of temper- 
ance and justice; but (5) Protagoras, impatient 
of being questioned, reverts to his favourite 
method of declamation on the notions of “ good” 
and. ‘“ beneficial.” 

V. 334 c-338 £. Socrates makes as if to go: he 
will only stay if Protagoras will keep to the method 
of question and answer. At the request of Callias, 
Alcibiades, Critias, Prodicus and Hippias he agrees 
to stay and be questioned by Protagoras, after 
which Protagoras will be questioned by him. 

VI. 338 E-347 a. Socrates is cross-examined by 
Protagoras on the meaning of a poem of Simonides, 
and tries to save the consistency of the poet, which 
Protagoras impugns, by distinguishing between 
“being good”’ and “ becoming good’”’; he also sug- 
gests a peculiar significance of words in Ceos (the 
native place of the poet and of Prodicus, whose 
verbal learning he satirizes with some pedantic 
nonsense). He then gives his own explanation of 
the poem, which he holds to have been written to 
refute a saying of Pittacus (an Jonian sage of the 
latter part of the seventh century B.c.) that “it is 
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hard to be good’’: to become good, said the poet, is 
hard; to be good is impossible; he looked for no 
perfect virtue on earth. 

VII. 3474-360 r. Alcibiades and Callias prevail 
on Protagoras, rather against his will, to be 
. questioned by Socrates as to whether wisdom, tem- 
perance, courage, justice and holiness are all the 
same thing, or different parts of virtue. Protagoras 
singles out courage as distinct from the rest. When 
Socrates argues that it is the same as wisdom, 
Protagoras objects to his reasoning, and Socrates 
starts on a new line: Is not pleasure, viewed apart 
from its consequences, the same as the good? To 
be overcome by pleasure is merely to choose the 
less instead of the greater good, through ignorance ; 
and pleasure being good, every action must be good 
that has pleasure as its object. The coward who 
will not fight when he ought is suffering from an 
ignorant misconception of what lies before him, so 
that courage must be knowledge. 

VIII. 360 e-362 a. It is shown, in conclusion, 
that Socrates and Protagoras have each been led 
into a position opposite to that which they held at 
the beginning: Socrates’ identification of virtue 
with knowledge brings him to the view that virtue 
must be teachable, which he at first denied; while 
Protagoras, who held that it is teachable, now 
declares that it is not knowledge, thus denying it 
the sole means of being taught. 


A good modern edition of the Protagoras is that 
by J. Adam, Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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[H SO@ISTAI’ ENAEIKTIKOS ] 


TA TOT AIAAOLOT IIPOZOMA 


ETAIPOS, SQKPATHS, INMOKPATHS, MPOQTATOPA2, 
AAKIBIAAHZ, KAAAIAZ, KPITIAZ, MPOAIKOS, INMIA= 


st. I. 5 - Pe 6 
Bt, eT. Ildfev, & Ueé«pares, daivyn; 7 SHAda 87 
Ld > A a ~ A A "AX {9 
é7t amo Kuvnyeciov Too mepl THY KiBiddov 
wpav; Kal phy por Kai mpwny iddvTe Kadds pev 
> a > Nn Eg > ON ia 38 & 
épaivero avip Ett, avnp peévTot, @ Leoxpares, 
oe 3 cal “ ~ 
as y év adtots huiv eipfoOa, Kal maywvos 75y 
bmomipmAdmevos. 
zn. Eira ri roiro; od od pévroe ‘Ounpou 
B >? td t a Bd , a s 
énaweéryns ef, Os edn xapteordrny 7Bnv ctvar 
es a ee ? ” 
tod danvirou, nv viv ’AAKiBiddys exer; 
er. Ti ov ra viv; 4 map éketvov atvy; 
Kal m@s mpos aé 6 veavias SidKerTar; 

Ly wu Mw > ¢ + A ~ 
za. Ed, éuovye eSo€ev, ody jecora S€ Kal TH 
~ e : x A A € A > ~ Rod 

viv jpuepa: Kal yap moAAd bmép euod etme, Bor- 
Oav uot, Kal obv Kal apr am’ éxetvov epyouar. 
dromov évrot Ti cot eOéAw eimety’ mapdvtos yap 
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A Friesp, Socrates, Hippocrates, Proracoras, 
Apcrprapes, Catitas, Crrras, Propicus, Hirpias 


FR. Where have you been now, Socrates? Ah, but 
of course you have been in chase of Alcibiades and his 
youthful beauty! Well, only the other day, as I 
looked at him, I thought him still handsome as a 
man—for a man he is, Socrates, between you and 
me, and with quite a growth of beard. 

soc. And what of that? Do you mean to say you 
do not approve of Homer,! who said that youth has 
highest grace in him whose beard is appearing, as 
now in the case of Alcibiades ? 

FR. Then how is the affair at present? Have you 
been with him just now? And how is the young 
man treating you ? 

soc. Quite well, I considered, and especially so to- 
day : for he spoke a good deal on my side, supporting 
me in a discussion—in fact J have only just left him. 
However, there is a strange thing I have to tell you: 


1 Jliad, xxiv. 348. 
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exeivov, odTe mpoceixov rév vodv, émedavOavdpnv 
te abtod Papua. 

eT. Kat ri dv yeyovds etn mepi o¢ Kaxetvov 
Toootrov mpayya; od yap Symov rwi KadAtovr 
evérvyes GMAw ev ye HSE TH TONE. 

zn. Kai wodv ye. 

ET. Ti ¢js; dor@ 7 Eevw; 

za. Bévw. 

ET. Iodaré; 

=n. "ABSnpirn. 

ET. Kai ovrw xadds ris 6 Sévos ed0€é cot 
elvat, dare tod KAewiov vidos naMiwv cor da- 
vivat; 

za. Ids 8 od were, d paxdpre, 76 codwratov 
KaAduov daivecbar; 

ET. "AA 7 cod tur Huiv, & Ledxpares, 
> x - 
evruxav mdpel; 

zn. Lodwrdtw péev ody Simov trav ye viv, et 
aot boxe? coduwitatos elvar IIpwraydpas. 

ET. "Q ri Aéyets; Tpwraydpas émdedjunrev; 

=a. Tpirny ye Sn tuépav. , 

ET. Kai dpru dpa éxelvw ovyyeyovws Kes; 

za. Ilavu ye moda Kai eimaw Kal dxovcas. 

ET. Ti ofv od Sunyjow juiv tiv Evvovoiar, 
el py o€ 7 KwAveL, Kabilopevos evravbi, é€ava- 
oTyoas TOY Tatda ToUTOV; 

za. IIldv pwév ody: Kal yapw ye elcopat, day 
aKovnte. 

1 The Friend had an attendant who was sitting by him, 
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although he was present, I not merely paid him no 
attention, but at times forgot him altogether. 

FR. Why, what can have happened between you 
and him? Something serious! For surely you did 
not find anyone else of greater beauty there,—no, 
not in our city. 

soc. Yes, of far greater. 

Fr. What do you say? One of our people, or a 
foreigner ? 

soc. A foreigner. 

rr. Of what city ? 

soc. Abdera. ; 

rr. And you found this foreigner so beautiful that 
he appeared to you of greater beauty than the son 
of Cleinias ? 

soc. Why, my good sir, must not the wisest 
appear more beautiful ? : 

Fr. Do you mean it was some wise man that you 
met just now ? 

soc. Nay, rather the wisest of our generation, I 
may tell you, if ‘‘ wisest ” is what you agree to call 
Protagoras. 

Fr. Ah, what a piece of news! Protagoras come 
to town ! 

soc. Yes, two days ago. 

rr. And it was his company that you left just 
now ? é 
soc. Yes, and a great deal I said to him, and he 
to me. 

rr. Then do let us hear your account of the con- 
versation at once, if you are disengaged: take my 
boy’s place,! and sit here. 

soc. Very good; indeed, I shall be obliged to 
you, if you will listen. 
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ET. Kai pay Kal mycis gol, éay Aéyns. 

=a. AumAq dv ein xdpus. arn’ ovy axovere. 
THs mapeAfovons vuxrds tavtnoi, és. Babéos 
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edyv eye: ad dé dpe meron ; Ny} tods Beous, 
é¢n, €omépas ye. Kat dua enufmAadjoas Tob 
oxipmodos éxabélero mapa Tovs wodas prov, Kal 
elmev' ‘Eowépas Sara, pdda ye die aduxdpevos 
é€ Olvéns. 6 ydp Tot mals pe 6 Larupos amédpa- 

\ a , , oe re 
Kat OnTa pedAAwy cor Ppdlew, ot. Siwhoipnv 
> / < , ww > , 2 A by 
atrév, dad Twos GAAov emeAabounv: émetdyn de 
ay ‘ , on A 2 / 
HABov Kai SedermvynKkores Hyev Kat epéeAAopev 
> , ee ¢< A f 4 C4 
avaravecbar, Tore por adeAddos A€yer, OTL KEL 
TIlpwraydpas. Kai ér pev eveyeipnoa <«v0ds 
mapa o¢ lévat, émerrd prot Atay méppw edoke radv 
vurT@y eivar: émeidy b€ TAaYLoTd pe eK TOD KdTTOU 
6 tarvos avixev, evOds dvactas ovrw Seipo éro- 
pevopny. wat eyo yeyvaoKeny avrod TY dv8peiav 
Kal Thy mroinow, Ti obv cot, qv 3° eye, TooTO; 
pOv rt oe aouKe? Ipwraydpas ; Kal os yeldoas, 
Ny TOUS Deovs, eon, o Lopares, 6Tt YE povos 
€or aogds, € cue d€ od motet. “ANA vat pe Aia, 
ébnv ey, dv adr Sid@s dpyvpiov Kai weiOns 
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Fr. And we also to you, | assure you, if you will 
tell us. 

soc. A twofold obligation. Well now, listen. = 

During this night just past, in the small hours, 
Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus and brother of 
Phason, knocked violently at my door with his stick, 
and when they opened to him he came hurrying in 
at once and calling to me in a loud voice : Socrates, 
are you awake, or sleeping? Then I, recognizing 
his voice, said: Hippocrates, hallo! Some news to 
break to me? Only good news, he replied. Tell 
it, and welcome, I said : what is it, and what business 
brings you here at such an hour? Protagoras has 
come, he said, standing at my side. Yes, two days 
ago, I said: have you only just heard? Yes, by 
Heaven! he replied, last evening. /With this he 
groped about for the bedstead, and sitting down by 
my feet he said: It was in the evening, after I had 
got in very late from Oenoé. My boy Satyrus, you 
see, had run away: I meant to let you know I was 
going in chase of him, but some other matter put it 
outofmy head. On my return, when we had finished 
dinner and were about to retire, my brother told me, 
only then, that Protagoras had come. I made an 
effort, even at that hour, to get to you at once, but 
came to the conclusion that it was too late at night. 
But as soon as I had slept off my fatigue I got up 
at once and made my way straight here. Then I, 
noting the man’s gallant spirit and the flutter he 
was in, remarked: Well, what is that to you? Has 
Protagoras wronged you? At this he laughed and, 
Yes, by the gods! he said, by being the only wise 
man, and not making me one. But, by Zeus! I 
said, if you give him a fee and win him over he will 
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make you wise too. Would to Zeus and all the 
gods, he exclaimed, only that were needed! I 
should not spare either my own pocket or those of 
my friends. But it is on this very account I have 
come to you now, to see if you will have a talk with 
him on my behalf: for one thing, I am too young 
to do it myself; and for another, I have never yet 
seen Protagoras nor heard him speak a word—I was 
but a child when he paid us his previous visit. You 
know, Socrates, how everyone praises the man and 
tells of his mastery of speech: let us step over to 
him at once, to make sure of finding him in; he is 
staying, so I was told, with Callias, son of Hipponicus. 
Now, let us be going. To this I replied: We had 
better not go there yet, my good friend, it is so 
very early : let us rise and turn into the court here, 
and spend the time strolling there till daylight 
comes; after that we can go. Protagoras, you see, 
spends most of his time indoors, so have no fear, we 
shall find him in all right, most likely. 

So then we got up and strolled in the court ; and 
I, to test Hippocrates’ grit, began examining him 
with a few questions. Tell me, Hippocrates, I said, 
in your present design of going to Protagoras and 
paying him money as a fee for his services to your- 
self, to whom do you consider you are resorting, and 
what is it that you are to become? Suppose, for 
example, you had taken it into your head to call on 
your namesake Hippocrates of Cos, the Asclepiad, 
and pay him money as your personal fee, and suppose 
someone asked you—Tell me, Hippocrates, in pur- 
posing to pay a fee to Hippocrates, what do you 
consider him to be ? How would you answer that ? 

A doctor, I would say. ‘ 
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And what would you intend to become ? 

A doctor, he replied. 

And suppose you had a mind toapproach Polycleitus 
the Argive or Pheidias the Athenian and pay them a 
personal fee, and somebody asked you—What is it 
that you consider Polycleitus or Pheidias to be, that 
you are minded to pay them this money? What 
would your answer be to that ? 

Sculptors, I would reply. 

And what would you intend to become ? 

Obviously, a sculptor. 

Very well then, I said; you and I will go now to 
Protagoras, prepared to pay him money as your fee, 
- from our own means if they are adequate for the 
purpose of prevailing on him, but if not, then drawing 
on our friends’ resources to make up the sum. Now 
if anyone, observing our extreme earnestness in the 
matter, should ask us,—Pray, Socrates and Hippo- 
crates, what is it that you take Protagoras to be, 
when you purpose to pay him money? What should 
we reply to him? What is the other name that we 
commonly hear attached to Protagoras? They call 
Pheidias a sculptor and Homer a poet: what title 
do they give Protagoras ? 

A sophist, to be sure, Socrates, is what they call 
him. 

Then we go to him and pay him the money as a 
sophist ? 

Certainly. 

Now suppose someone asked you this further 
question: And what is it that you yourself hope to 
become when you go to Protagoras ? 

To this he replied with a blush—for by then there 
was a glimmer of daylight by which I could see him 
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quite clearly—If it is like the previous cases, ob- 
viously, to become a sophist. 

In Heaven’s name, I said, would you not be 
ashamed to present yourself before the Greeks as 
a sophist ? 

Yes, on my soul I should, Socrates, if I am to 
speak my real thoughts. 

Yet after all, Hippocrates, perhaps it is not this 
sort of learning that you expect to get from Prot- 
agoras, but rather the sort you had from your 
language-master, your harp-teacher, and your sports- 
instructor ; for when you took your lessons from 
each of these it was not in the technical way, with 
a view to becoming a professional, but for education, 
as befits a private gentleman. 

I quite agree, he said; it is rather this kind of 
learning that one gets from Protagoras. 

Then are you aware what you are now about to 
do, or is it not clear to you? I asked. 

To what do you refer ? 

I mean your intention of submitting your soul to 
the treatment of a man who, as you say, is a sophist ; 
and as to what a sophist really is, I shall be surprised 
if you can tell me. And yet, if you are ignorant of 
this, you cannot know to whom you are entrusting 
your soul,—whether it is to something good or to 
something evil. 

I really think, he said, that I know. 

Then tell me, please, what you consider a sophist 
to be. 

I should say, he replied, from what the name 
implies, that he is one who has knowledge of wise 
matters. 

Well, I went on, we are able to say this of pairiters 
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also, and of carpenters,—that they are the persons 
who have knowledge of wise matters; and if some- 
one asked us for what those matters are wise, of 
which painters have knowledge, I suppose we should 
tell him that they are wise for the production of 
likenesses, and similarly with the rest. But if he 
should ask for what the matters of the sophist are 
wise, how should we answer him? What sort of 
workmanship is he master of ? 

How should we describe him, Socrates,—as a 
master of making one a clever speaker ? 

Perhaps, I replied, we should be speaking the 
truth, but yet not all the truth ; for our answer still 
calls for a question, as to the subject on which the 
sophist makes one a clever speaker: just as the harp- 
player makes one clever, I presume, at speaking on 
the matter of which he gives one knowledge, namely 
harp-playing,—you agree to that ? 

Yes. 

Well, about what does the sophist make one a 
clever speaker ? 

Clearly it must be the same thing as that of which 
he gives one knowledge. 

So it would seem: now what is this thing, of which 
the sophist himself has knowledge and gives know- 
ledge to his pupil ? 

Ah, there, in good faith, he said, I fail to find 
you an answer. 

I then went on to say: Now tell me, are you 
aware upon what sort of hazard you are going to 
stake your soul? If you had to entrust your body to 
someone, taking the risk of its being made better or 
worse, you would first consider most carefully whether 
you ought to entrust it or not, and would-seek the 
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advice of your friends and relations and ponder it 
for a number of days: but in the case of your soul, 
which you value much more highly than your body, 
and on which depends the good or ill condition of 
all your affairs, according as it is made better or 
worse, would you omit to consult first with either 
your father or your brother or one of us your com- 
rades,—as to whether or no you should entrust your 
yery soul to this newly-arrived foreigner ; but choose 
rather, having heard of him in the evening, as you 
say, and coming to me at dawn, to make no mention 
of this question, and take no counsel upon it— 
whether you ought to entrust yourself to him or not ; 
and are ready to spend your own substance and that 
of your friends, in the settled conviction that at all 
costs you must converse with Protagoras, whom you 
neither know, as you tell me, nor have ever met in 
argument before, and whom you call “ sophist,’’ in 
patent ignorance of what this sophist may be to 
whom you are about to entrust yourself ? 

When he heard this he said : It seems so, Socrates, 
by what you say. 

Then can it be, Hippocrates, that the sophist is 
really a sort of merchant or dealer in provisions on 
which a soul is nourished? For such is the view I 
take of him. 

With what, Socrates, is a soul nourished ? 

With doctrines, presumably, I replied. And we 
must take care, my good friend, that the sophist, in 
commending his wares, does not deceive us, as both 
merchant and dealer do in the case of our bodily 
food. For among the provisions, you know, in which 
these men deal, not only are they themselves ignorant 
what is good or bad for the body, since in selling they 
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commend them all, but the people who buy from 
them are so too, unless one happens to be a trainer 
or a doctor. And in the same way, those who take 
their doctrines the round of our cities, hawking them 
about to any odd purchaser who desires them, com- 
mend everything that they sell, and there may well 
be some of these too, my good sir, who are ignorant 
which of their wares is good or bad for the soul ; 
and in just the same case are the people who buy 
from them, unless one happens to have a doctor’s 
knowledge here also, but of the soul. So then, if 
you are well informed as to what is good or bad 
among these wares, it will be safe for you to buy 
doctrines from Protagoras or from anyone else you 
please: but if not, take care, my dear fellow, that 
you do not risk your greatest treasure on a toss of 
the dice. For | tell you there is far more serious 
risk in the purchase of doctrines than in that of 
eatables. When you buy victuals and liquors you 
can carry them off from the dealer or merchant in 
separate vessels, and before you take them into 
your body by drinking or eating you can lay them 
by in your house and take the advice of an expert 
whom you can call in, as to what is fit to eat or 
drink and what is not, and how much you should 
take and when ; so that in this purchase the risk is 
not serious. But you cannot carry away doctrines 
in a separate vessel: you are compelled, when you 
have handed over the price, to take the doctrine in 
your very soul by learning it, and so to depart either 
aninjured ora benefited man. These, then, are ques- 
tions which we have to consider with the aid of our 
elders, since we ourselves are still rather young to 
unravel so great a matter. For the moment, how- 
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ever, let us pursue our design and go and hear this 
person; and when we have heard him we shall 
proceed to consult others: for Protagoras is not the 
only one there; we shall find Hippias of Elis and, 
I believe, Prodicus of Ceos, and numerous other men 
of wisdom besides. 

This we resolved on, and set forth ; and when we 
arrived at the doorway, we stood discussing some 
question or other that had occurred to us by the 
way: so, not to leave it unfinished, but to get it 
settled before we went in, we stood there and dis- 
cussed in front of the door, until we had come to an 
agreement with each other. Now, I fancy the door- 
keeper, who was a eunuch, overheard us; very likely 
the great number of sophists has made him annoyed 
with callers at the house: at any rate, when we had 
knocked on the door, he opened it and, on seeing us, 
—Hullo, he said, sophists there! Master is engaged. 
So saying, he seized the door with both hands and 
very smartly clapped it to with all his might. We 
tried knocking again, and then he spoke in answer 
through the closed door,—Sirs, have you not heard, 
he is engaged? But, my good fellow, I said, we 
have not come to see Callias, nor are we sophists. 
Have no fear: I tell you, we have come to ask if 
we may see Protagoras; so go and announce us. 
Then with much hesitation the fellow opened the 
door to us; and when we had entered, we came 
upon Protagoras as he was walking round in the 
eloister,! and close behind him two companies were 
walking round also; on the one side Callias, son of 


1 The passage from the front door led into a cloister which 
surrounded an open court and gave access to the various 
rooms of the house. 
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Hipponicus and his brother on the mother’s side, 
Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of 
Glaucon, while the other troop consisted of Pericles’ 
other son Xanthippus, Philippides, son of Philomelus, 
and Antimoerus of Mende, who is the most highly 
reputed of Protagoras’ disciples and is taking the 
course professionally with a view to becoming a 
sophist. The persons who followed in their rear, 
listening to what they could of the talk, seemed to 
be mostly strangers, brought by the great Protagoras 
from the several cities which he traverses, enchant- 
ing them with his voice like Orpheus, while they 
follow where the voice sounds, enchanted; and 
some of our own inhabitants were also dancing 
attendance. As for me, when I saw their evolu- 
tions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any 
moment by getting in front; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was 
fine to see the orderly manner in which his train of 
listeners split up into two parties on this side and 
on that, and wheeling round formed up again each 
time in his rear most admirably. 

“ And next did I mark,” as Homer! says, Hippias of 
Elis, seated high on a chair in the doorway opposite ; 
and sitting around him on benches were Eryximachus, 
son of Acumenus, Phaedrus of Myrrhinous, Andron 
son of Androtion and a number of strangers,— 
fellow-citizens of Hippias and some others. They 
seemed to be asking him a series of astronomical 
questions on nature and the heavenly bodies, while 
he, seated in his chair, was distinguishing and ex- 
pounding to each in turn the subjects of their 
questions. “Nay more, Tantalus also did I there 
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behold,” !1—for you know Prodicus of Ceos is in 
Athens too: he was in a certain apartment formerly 
used by Hipponicus as a strong-room, but now cleared 
out by Callias to make more space for his numerous 
visitors, and turned into a guest-chamber. Well, 
Prodicus was still abed, wrapped up in sundry fleeces 
and rugs, and plenty of them too, it seemed; and 
near him on the beds hard by lay Pausanias from 
Cerames, and with Pausanias a lad who was still quite 
young,—of good birth and breeding, I should say, and 
at all events a very good-looking person. I fancied I 
heard his name was Agathon, and J should not be 
surprised to find he is Pausanias’ favourite. Besides 
this youth there were the two Adeimantuses, sons of 
Cepis and Leucolophidas, and there seemed to be 
some others. The subjects of their conversation I 
was unable to gather from outside, despite my 
longing to hear Prodicus; for I regard the man 
as all-wise and divine: but owing to the depth 
of his voice the room was filled with a booming 
sound which made the talk indistinct. i 

We had only just come in, when close on our heels 
entered Alcibiades the good-looking, as you call him 
and J agree that he is, and Critias, son of Cal- 
laeschrus. So, when we had entered, after some 
more little delays over certain points we had to 
examine, we went up to Protagoras, and I said: 
Protagoras, you see we have come to you, Hippocrates 
and I. 

Is it your wish, he asked, to converse with me alone, 
or in company with others? 

It is all the same to us, I replied: let me first 


given to the mention of the two famous sophists, Hippias 
and Prodicus. 
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tell you our object in coming, and then you must 
decide. 

Well, what is your object ? he asked. 

My friend Hippocrates is a native of the city, a 
son of Apollodorus and one of a great and prosperous 
family, while his own natural powers seem to make 
him a match for anyone of his age. I fancy he is 
anxious to gain consideration in our city, and he 
believes he can best gain it by consorting with you. 
So now it is for you to judge whether it will be 
fittest for you to converse on this matter privately 
with us alone, or in company with others. 

You do right, Socrates, he said, to be so thoughtful 
on my behalf. For when one goes as a stranger into 
great. cities, and there tries to persuade the best of 
the young men to drop their other connexions, either 
with their own folk or with foreigners, both old and 
young, and to join one’s own circle, with the promise 
of improving them by this connexion with oneself, 
such a proceeding requires great caution ; since very 
considerable jealousies are apt to ensue, and numer- 
ous enmities and intrigues. Now I tell you that 
sophistry is an ancient art, and those men of ancient 
times who practised it, fearing the odium it involved, 
disguised it in a decent dress, sometimes of poetry, as 
in the case of Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides ; some- 
times of mystic rites and soothsayings,as did Orpheus, 
Musaeus and their sects; and sometimes too, I have 
observed, of athleties, as with Iccus! of Tarentum 
and another still living—as great a sophist as any 
—Herodicus? of Selymbria, originally of Megara; 
and music was the disguise employed by your own 

1 A famous athlete and trainer. 
* A trainer who also practised medicine. 
VOL. IV EQ 117 
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Agathocles, a great sophist, Pythocleides! of Ceos, 
andmany more. All these, as I say, from fear of ill- 
will made use of these arts as outer coverings. But I 
do not conform to the gnethod of all these persons, 
since I believe they did not accomplish any of their 
designs: for the purpose of all this disguise could 
not escape the able men of affairs in each city ; the 
multitude, of course, perceive practically nothing, 
but merely echo this or that pronouncement of their 
leaders. Now to try to run away, and to fail through 
being caught in the act, shows sad folly in the mere 
attempt, and must needs make people far more 
hostile ; for they regard such an one, whatever else 
he may be, as arogue. Hence the road I have taken 
is one entirely opposite to theirs : I admit that I am 
a sophist and that I educate men; and I consider 
this precaution, of admitting rather than denying, 
the better of the two. There are others besides that 
I have meditated, so as to avoid, under Heaven, any 
harm that may come of admitting that I am a sophist. 
And yet many long years have I now been in the 
profession, for many in total number are those that 
I have lived: not one of you all, but in age I might 
be his father.2. Hence it suits me by far the best, 
in meeting your wishes, to make my discourse on 
these matters in the presence of all who are in the 
house. 

On this, as I suspected that he wished to make a 
display before Prodicus and Hippias, and give him- 
self airs on the personal attachment shown by our 
coming to him, remarked: Then surely we must call 


1 A music-teacher. 
* In the Afeno (91 £) we are told that Protagoras lived 
nearly seyenty years, forty of which he spent in teaching. 
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Prodicus and Hippias and their followers to come and 
listen to us! 

By all means, said Protagoras. 

Then do you agree, said Callias, to our making 
a session of it, so that we may sit at ease for our 
conversation ? 

The proposal was accepted ; and all of us, delighted 
at the prospect of listening to wise men, took hold 
of the benches and couches ourselves and arranged 
them where Hippias was, since the benches were 
there already. Meanwhile Callias and Alcibiades 
came, bringing with them Prodicus, whom they had 
induced to rise from his couch, and Prodicus’ circle 
also. © 

When we had all taken our seats,—So now, 
Socrates, said Protagoras, since these gentlemen are 
also present, be so good as to tell what you were 
mentioning to me a little while before on the young 
man’s behalf. 

To which J replied: The same point, Protagoras, 
will serve me for a beginning as a moment ago, in 
regard to the object of my visit. My friend Hippo- 
crates finds himself desirous of joining your classes ; 
and therefore he says he would be glad to know 
what result he will get from joining them. That is 
all the speech we have to make. 

Then Protagoras answered at once, saying : Young 
man, you will gain this by coming to my classes, 
that on the day when you join them you will go 
home a better man, and on the day after it will be 
the same; every day you will constantly improve 
more and more. 

When I heard this I said: Protagoras, what you 
say is not at all surprising, but quite likely, since even 
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you, though so old and so wise, would be made better 
if someone taught you what you happen not to 
know. But let me put it another way: suppose 
Hippocrates here should change his desire all at once, 
and become desirous of this young fellow’s lessons 
who has just recently come to town, Zeuxippus of 
Heraclea, and should approach him, as he now does 
you, and should hear the very same thing from him 
as from you,—how on each day that he spent with 
him he would be better and make constant progress ; 
and suppose he were to question him on this and 
ask: In what shall I become better as you say, and 
to avhat will my progress be? Zeuxippus’s reply 
would be, to painting. Then suppose he came to 
the lessons of Orthagoras the Theban, and heard 
the same thing from him as from you, and then 
inquired of him for what he would be better each 
day through attending his classes, the answer would 
be, for fluting. In the same way you also must 
satisfy this youth and me on this point, and tell us 
for what, Protagoras, and in what connexion my 
friend Hippocrates, on any day of attendance at the 
classes of Protagoras, will go away a better man, 
and on each of the succeeding days will make a like 
advance. 

When Protagoras heard my words,—You do right, 
he said, to ask that, while I am only too glad to 
answer those who ask the right question. For 
Hippocrates, if he comes to’ me, will not be 
treated as he would have been if he had joined 
the classes of an ordinary sophist. The generality 
of them maltreat the young; for when they have 
escaped from the arts they bring them back against 
their will and force them into arts, teaching them 
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arithmetic and astronomy and geometry and music 
(and here he glanced at Hippias); whereas, if he 
applies to me, he will learn precisely and solely that 
for which he has come. That learning consists of 
good judgement in his own affairs, showing how best 
to order his own home; and in the affairs of his 
city, showing how he may have most influence on 
public affairs both in speech and in action. 

I wonder, I said, whether I follow what you are 
saying ; for you appear to be speaking of the civic 
science, and undertaking to make men good citizens. 

That, Socrates, he replied, is exactly the purport 
of avhat I profess. 

Then it is a goodly accomplishment that you have 
acquired, to be sure, I remarked, if indeed you have 
acquired it—to such a man as you | may say sincerely 
what I think. For this is a thing, Protagoras, that 
I did not suppose to be teachable ; but when you 
say it is, I do not see how I am to disbelieve it. 
How I came to think that it cannot be taught, or 
provided by men for men, I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. I say, in common with the rest of the Greeks, 
that the Athenians are wise. Now I observe, when 
we are collected for the Assembly, and the city has 
to deal with an affair of building, we send for builders 
to advise us on what is proposed to be built ; and 
when it is a case of laying down a ship, we send for 
shipwrights ; and so in all other matters which are 
considered learnable and teachable: but if anyone 
else, whom the people do not regard as a craftsman, 
attempts to advise them, no matter how hand- 
some and wealthy and well-born he may be, not one 

_of these things induces them to accept him; they 
merely laugh him to scorn and shout him down, 
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until either the speaker retires from his attempt, 
overborne by the clamour, or the tipstaves pull him 
from his place or turn him out altogether by order 
of the chair. Such is their procedure in matters 
which they consider professional. But when they 
have to deliberate on something connected with the 
administration of the State, the man who rises to 
advise them on this may equally well be a smith, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a sea-captain, a rich man, a 
poor man, of good family or of none, and nobody 
thinks of casting in his teeth, as one would in the 
former case, that his attempt to give advice is justified 
by no instruction obtained in any quarter, no guid- 
ance of any master; and obviously it is because 
they hold that here the thing cannot be taught. 
Nay further, it is not only so with the service of the 
State, but in private life our best and wisest citizens 
are unable to transmit this excellence of theirs to 
others ; for Pericles, the father of these young fellows 
here, gave them a first-rate training in the subjects for 
which he found teachers, but in those of which he is 
himself a master he neither trains them personally 
nor commits them to another’s guidance, and so they 
go about grazing at will like sacred oxen, on the 
chance of their picking up excellence here or there 
for themselves. Or, if you like, there is Cleinias, 
the younger brother of Alcibiades here, whom this 
same Pericles, acting as his guardian, and fearing he 
might be corrupted, I suppose, by Alcibiades, car- 
ried off from his brother and placed in Ariphron’s 
family to be educated : but before six months had 
passed he handed him back to Alcibiades, at a 
loss what to do with him. And there are a great 
many others whom I could mention to you as having 
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never succeeded, though virtuous themselves, in 
making anyone else better, either of their own or 
of other families. I therefore, Protagoras, in view 
of these facts, believe that virtue is not teachable : 
but when I hear you speak thus, I am swayed over, 
and suppose there is something in what you say, 
because I consider you to have gained experience 
in many things and to have learnt many, besides 
finding out some for yourself. So if you can demon- 
strate to us more explicitly that virtue is teachable, 
do not grudge us your demonstration. 

No, Socrates, I will not grudge it you; but shall 
I, as an old man speaking to his juniors, put my 
demonstration in the form of a fable, or of a regular 
exposition ? 

Many of the company sitting by him instantly 
bade him treat his subject whichever way he pleased. 

Well then, he said, I fancy the more agreeable 
way is for me to tell you a fable. 

There was once a time when there were gods, but 
no mortal creatures. And when to these also came 
their destined time to be created, the gods moulded 
their forms within the earth, of a mixture made of 
earth and fire and all substances that are compounded 
with fire and earth. When they were about to bring 
these creatures to light, they charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus to deal to each the equipment of 
his proper faculty. Epimetheus besought Pro- 
metheus that he might do the dealing himself; 
“And when I have dealt,’ he said, “ you shall 
examine.’’ Having thus persuaded him he dealt ; 
and in dealing he attached strength without speed 
to some, while the weaker he equipped with speed ; 
and some he armed, while devising for others, along 
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with an unarmed condition, some different faculty 
for preservation. To those which he invested with 
smallness he dealt a winged escape or an under- 
ground habitation; those which he increased in 
largeness he preserved by this very means ; and he 
dealt all the other properties on this plan of com- 
pensation. In contriving all this he was taking pre- 
caution that no kind should be extinguished ; and 
when he had equipped them with avoidances of 
mutual destruction, he devised a provision against 
the seasons ordained by Heaven, in clothing them 
about with thick-set hair and solid hides, sufficient to 
ward off winter yet able to shield them also from 
the heats, and so that on going to their lairs they 
might find in these same things a bedding of their 
own that was native to each; and some he shod 
with hoofs, others with claws and solid, bloodless 
hides. Then he proceeded to furnish each of them 
with its proper food, some with pasture of the earth, 
others with fruits of trees, and others again with 
roots; and to a certain number for food he gave 
other creatures to devour: to some he attached a 
paucity in breeding, and to others, which were being 
consumed by these, a plenteous brood, and so pro- 
cured survival of their kind. Now Epimetheus, being 
not so wise as he might be, heedlessly squandered 
his stock of properties on the brutes; he still had 
left unequipped the race of men, and was at a 
loss what to do with it. As he was casting about, 
Prometheus arrived to examine his distribution, and 
saw that whereas the other creatures were fully and 
suitably provided, man was naked, unshod, unbedded, 
unarmed ; and already the destined day was come, 
whereon man like the rest should emerge from earth 
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to light. Then Prometheus, in his perplexity as to 
what preservation he could devise for man, stole 
from Hephaestus and Athena wisdom in the arts 
together with fire—since by no means without fire 
could it be acquired or helpfully used by any—and 
he handed it there and then as a gift to man. Now 
although man acquired in this way the wisdom of 
daily life, civic wisdom he had not, since this was in 
the possession of Zeus ; Prometheus could not make 
so free as to enter the citadel which is the dwelling- 
place of Zeus, and moreover the guards of Zeus were 
terrible: but he entered unobserved the building 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus for the pursuit 
of their arts, and stealing Hephaestus’s fiery art and 
all Athena’s also he gave them to man, and hence it 
is that man gets facility for his livelihood, but 
Prometheus, through Epimetheus’ fault, later on 
(the story goes) stood his trial for theft. 

And now that man was partaker of a divine 
portion, he, in the first place, by his nearness of 
kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped 
gods, and set himself to establish altars and holy 
images ; and secondly, he soon was enabled by his 
skill to articulate speech and words, and to invent 
dwellings, clothes, sandals, beds, and the foods that 
are of the earth. Thus far provided, men dwelt 
separately in the beginning, and cities there were 
none; so that they were being destroyed by the 
wild beasts, since these were in all ways stronger 
than they; and although their skill in handiwork 
was a sufficient aid in respect of food, in their warfare 
with the beasts it was defective; for as yet they 
had no civie art, which includes the art of war. So 
they sought to band themselves together and secure 
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their lives by founding cities. Now as often as they 
were banded together they did wrong to one another 
through the lack of civic art, and thus they began 
to be scattered again and to perish. So Zeus, fearing 
that our race was in danger of utter destruction, 
sent Hermes to bring respect and right among men, 
to the end that there should be regulation of cities and 
friendly ties to draw them together. Then Hermes 
asked Zeus in what manner then was he to give 
men right and respect: “ Am I to deal them out 
as the arts have been dealt? That dealing was 
done in such wise that one man possessing medical 
art is able to treat many ordinary men, and so with 
the other craftsmen. Am I to place among men 
right and respect in this way also, or deal them out 
to all?’ “To all,” replied Zeus; “let all have 
their share; for cities cannot be formed if only a 
few have a share of these as of other arts. And 
make thereto a law of my ordaining, that he who 
cannot partake of respect and right shall die the 
death as a public pest.’’ Hence it comes about, 
Socrates, that people in cities, and especially in 
Athens, consider it the concern of a few to advise 
on cases of artistic excellence or good craftsmanship, 
and if anyone outside the few gives advice they 
disallow it, as you say, and not without reason, as I 
think: but when they meet for a consultation on 
civic art, where they should be guided throughout 
by justice and good sense, they naturally allow advice 
from everybody, since it is held that everyone 
should partake of this excellence, or else that states 
cannot be. This, Socrates, is the explanation of 
it. And that you may not think you are mistaken, 
to show how all men verily believe that everyone 
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partakes of justice and the rest of civic virtue, I can 
offer yet a further proof. In all other excellences, 
as you say, when a man professes to be good at 
flute-playing or any other art in which he has no 
such skill, they either laugh him to scorn or are 
annoyed with him, and his people come and reprove 
him for being so mad: but where justice or any 
other civic virtue is involved, and they happen to 
know that a certain person is unjust, if he confesses 
the truth about his conduct before the public, that 
truthfulness which in the former arts they would 
regard as good sense they here callmadness. Every- 
one, they say, should profess to be just, whether he 
is so or not, and whoever does not make some pre- 
tension to justice is mad; since it is held that all 
without exception must needs partake of it in some 
way or other, or else not be of human kind. 

Take my word for it, then, that they have good 
reason for admitting everybody as adviser on this 
virtue, owing to their belief that everyone has some 
of it; and next, that they do not regard it as 
natural or spontaneous, but as something taught 
and acquired after careful preparation by those who 
acquire it,—of this I will now endeavour to convince 
you. In all cases of evils which men deem to have 
befallen their neighbours by nature or fortune, 
nobody is wroth with them or reproves or lectures 
or punishes them, when so afflicted, with a view to 
their being other than they are; one merely pities 
them. Who, for instance, is such a fool as to try 
to do anything of the sort to the ugly, the puny, 
or the weak? Because, I presume, men know that 
it is by nature and fortune that people get these 
things, the graces of life and their opposites. But 
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as to all the good things that people are supposed 
to get by application and practice and teaching, 
where these are lacking in anyone and only their 
opposite evils are found, here surely are the occasions 
for wrath and punishment and reproof. One of them 
is injustice, and impiety, and in short all that is 
opposed to civic virtue ; in such case anyone will 
be wroth with his neighbour and reprove him, clearly 
because the virtue is to be acquired by application 
and learning. For if you will consider punishment, 
Socrates, and what control it has over wrong-doers, 
the facts will inform you that men agree in regarding 
virtue as procured. No one punishes a wrong-doer 
from the mere contemplation or on account of his 
wrong-doing, unless one takes unreasoning vengeance 
like a wild beast. But he who undertakes to punish 
with reason does not avenge himself for the past 
offence, since he cannot make what was done as 
though it had not come to pass ; he looks rather to 
the future, and aims at preventing that particular 
person and others who see him punished from doing 
wrong again. And being so minded he must have 
in mind that virtue comes by training: for you 
observe that he punishes to deter. This then is the 
accepted view of all who seek requital in either 
private or public life; and while men in general 
exact requital and punishment from those whom 
they suppose to have wronged them, this is especially 
the case with the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, 
so that by our argument the Athenians also share 
the view that virtue is procured and taught. Thus 
I have shown that your fellow-citizens have good 
reason for admitting a smith’s or cobbler’s counsel 
in public affairs, and that they hold virtue to be 
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taught and procured: of this I have given you 
satisfactory demonstration, Socrates, as it appears 
to me. ms 
I have yet to deal with your remaining problem 
about good men, why it is that these good men have 
their sons taught the subjects in the regular teachers’ 
courses, and so far make them wise, but do not make 
them excel in that virtue wherein consists their own 
goodness. On this point, Socrates, I shall give you 
argument instead of fable. Now consider: is there, 
or is there not, some one thing whereof all the 
citizens must needs partake, if there is to be a city? 
Here, and nowhere if not here, is the solution of this 
problem of yours. For if there is such a thing, and 
that one thing, instead of being the joiner’s or 
smith’s or potter's art, is rather justice and temper- 
ance and holiness—in short, what I may put 
together and call a man’s virtue; and if it is this 
whereof all should partake and wherewith everyone 
should proceed to any further knowledge or action, 
but should not if he lacks it ; if we should instruct and 
punish such as do not partake of it, whether child 
or husband or wife, until the punishment of such 
persons has made them better, and should cast forth 
from our cities or put to death as incurable whoever 
fails to respond to such punishment and instruction ; 
—if it is like this, and yet, its nature being so, good 
men have their sons instructed in everything else but 
this, what very surprising folk the good are found to 
be! For we have proved that they regard this thing 
as teachable both in private and in public life, and 
then, though it may be taught and fostered, are we 
to say that they have their sons taught everything 
s 
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in which the penalty for ignorance is not death, but 
in a matter where the death-penalty or exile awaits 
their children if not instructed and cultivated in 
virtue—and not merely death, but confiscation of 
property and practically the entire subversion of their 
house—here they do not have them taught or take 
the utmost care of them? So at any rate we must 
conclude, Socrates. 

They teach and admonish them from earliest child- 
hood till the last day of their lives. As soon as one 
of them grasps what is said to him, the nurse, the 
mother, the tutor, and the father himself strive hard 
that the child may excel, and as each act and word 
oceurs they teach and impress upon him that this is 
just, and that unjust, one thing noble, another base, 
one holy, another unholy, and that he is to do this, 
and not dothat. Ifhe readily obeys,—so; but if not, 
they treat him as a bent and twisted piece of wood 
and straighten him with threats and blows. After 
this they send them to school and charge the master 
to take far more pains over their children’s good 
behaviour than over their letters and harp-playing. 
The masters take pains accordingly, and the children, 
when they have learnt their letters and are getting 
to understand the written word as before they did 
only the spoken, are furnished with works of good 
poets to read as they sit in class, and are made to 
learn them off by heart : here they meet with many 
admonitions, many descriptions and praises and 
eulogies of good men in times past, that the boy in 
envy may imitate them and yearn to become even 
as they. Then also the music-masters, in a similar 
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sort, take pains for their self-restraint, and see that 
their young charges do not go wrong: moreover, 
when they learn to play the harp, they are taught 
the works of another set of good poets, the song- 
makers, while the master accompanies them on the 
harp ; and they insist on familiarizing the boys’ souls 
with the rhythms and scales, that they may gain in 
gentleness, and by advancing in rhythmic and har- 
monic grace may be efficient in speech and action ; 
for the whole of man’s life requires the graces of 
rhythm and harmony. Again, over and above 
all this, people send their sons to a trainer, that 
having improved their bodies they may perform 
the orders of their minds, which are now in 
fit condition, and that they may not be forced by 
bodily faults to play the coward in wars and other 
duties. This is what people do, who are most able ; 
and the most able are the wealthiest. Their sons 
begin school at the earliest age, and are freed from 
it at the latest. And when they are released from 
their schooling the city next compels them to learn 
the laws and to live according to them as after a 
pattern, that their conduct may not be swayed by 
their own light fancies, but just as writing-masters 
first draw letters in faint outline with the pen for 
their less advanced pupils, and then give them the 
copy-book and make them write according to the 
guidance of their lines, so the city sketches out for 
them the laws devised by good lawgivers of yore, and 
constrains them to govern and be governed according 
to these. She punishes anyone who steps outside 
these borders, and this punishment among you and 
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in many other cities, from the corrective purpose of 
the prosecution, is called a Correction. Seeing then 
that so much care is taken in the matter of both 
private and public virtue, do you wonder, Socrates, 
and make it a great difficulty, that virtue may be 
taught? Surely there is no reason to wonder at that: 
you would have far greater reason, if it were not so. 
Then why is it that many sons of good fathers turn 
out so meanly? Let me explain this also: it is no 
wonder, granted that I was right in stating just now 
that no one, if we are to have a city, must be a mere 
layman in this affair of virtue. For if what I say is 
the case—and it is supremely true—reflect on the 
nature of any other pursuit or study that you choose 
to mention. Suppose that there could be no state 
unless we were all flute-players, in such sort as each 
was able, and suppose that everyone were giving his 
neighbour both private and public lessons in the art, 
and rebuked him too, if he failed to do it well, without 
grudging him the trouble—even as no one now thinks 
of grudging or reserving his skill in what is just and 
lawful as he does in other expert knowledge; for 
our neighbours’ justice and virtue, I take it, is to our 
advantage, and consequently we all tell and teach 
one another what is just and lawful—well, if we 
made the same zealous and ungrudging efforts to 
instruct each other in flute-playing, do you think, 
Socrates, that the good flute-players would be more 
likely than the bad to have sons who were good flute- 
players? Ido not think they would: no, wherever 
the son had happened to be born with a nature most 
apt for flute-playing, he would be found to have 
1 The public inquiry to which a magistrate was liable after 

his term of office. 
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advanced to distinction, and where unapt, to ob- 
seurity. Often the son of a good player would turn 
out a bad one, and often of a bad, a good. But, at 
any rate, all would be capable players as compared 
with ordinary persons who had no inkling of the art. 
Likewise in the present case you must regard any 
man who appears to you the most unjust person 
ever reared among human laws and society as a just 
man and a craftsman of justice, if he had to stand 
comparison with people who lacked education and 
law courts and laws and any constant compulsion to 
the pursuit of virtue, but were a kind of wild folk such 
as Pherecrates the poet brought on the scene at last 
year’s Lenaeum.! Sure enough, if you found your- 
self among such people, as did the misanthropes 
among his chorus, you would be very glad to meet 
with Eurybatus and Phrynondas,? and would bewail 
yourself with longing for the wickedness of the people 
here. Instead of that you give yourself dainty airs, 
Socrates, because everyone is a teacher of virtue to 
the extent of his powers, and you .think there is no 
teacher. Why, you might as well ask who is a teacher 
of Greek; you would find none anywhere; and I 
suppose you might ask, who can teach the sons of our 
artisans the very crafts which of course they have 
learnt from their fathers, as far as the father was 
competent in each case, and his friends who followed 
the same trade,—I say if you asked who is to give 
these further instruction, I imagine it would be hard, 
Socrates, to find them a teacher, but easy enough in 
the case of those starting with no skill at all. And 
so it must be with virtue and everything else; if 

1A dramatic festival, chiefly for comedies, held about 
the end of January. 2 Two notorious rogues. 
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there is somebody who excels us ever so little in 
showing the way to virtue, we must be thankful. 
Such an one I take myself to be, excelling all other 
men in the gift of assisting people to become good 
and true, and giving full value for the fee that I 
charge—nay, so much more than full, that the learner 
himself admits it. For this reason I have arranged 
my charges on a particular plan: when anyone has 
had lessons from me, if he likes he pays the sum that 
Lask; if not, he goes to a temple, states on oath the 
value he sets on what he has learnt, and disburses 
that amount. So now, Socrates, I have shown you 
by both fable and argument that virtue is teachable 
and is so deemed by the Athenians, and that it is no 
wonder that bad sons are born of good fathers and 
good of bad, since even the sons of Polycleitus, com- 
panions of Paralus and: Xanthippus here, are not 
to be compared with their father, and the same is 
the case in other craftsmen’s families. As for these 
two, it is not fair to make this complaint of them yet ; 

there is still hope in their case, for they are young. 
After this great and fine performance Protagoras 
ceased from speaking. As for me, for a good while I 
was still under his spell and kept on looking at him 
as though he were going to say more, such was my 
eagerness to hear :} but when I perceived that he 
had really come to a stop, I pulled myself together, 
as it were, with an effort, andflooking at Hippocrates 
I said: Son of Apollodoruss I am very grateful to 
you for inducing me to come hither ; for it is a great 
treat to have heard what I have heard from Prot- 

? Or in Milton’s version, Par. Lost, viii. 1-3: 
in [my] eare 
So charming left his voice, that [I] the while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixt to hear. 
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agoras. I used formerly to think that there was no 
human treatment by which the good were made good, 
but now I am convinced that there is. Only I find 
one slight difficulty, which Protagoras will of course 
easily explain away, since he has explained so many 
puzzles already. If one should be present when any 
of the public speakers were dealing with these same 
subjects, one could probably hear similar discourses 
from Pericles or some other able speaker: but 
suppose you put a question to one of them—they 
are just like books, incapable of either answering you 
or putting a question of their own; if you question 
even a small point in what has been said, just as 
brazen vessels ring a long time after they have been 
struck and prolong the note unless you put your hand 
on them, these orators too, on being asked a little 
question, extend their speech over a full-length 
course! But Protagoras here, while able to deliver, 
as events have shown, a long and excellent speech, 
is also able when questioned to reply briefly, and 
after asking a question to await and accept the 
answer—accomplishments that few can claim. And 
now, Protagoras, there is one little thing wanting to 
the completeness of what I have got, so please 
answer me this. You say that virtue may be taught, 
and if there is anybody in the world who could 
convince me, you are the man: but there was a 
point in your speech at which I wondered, and on 
which my spirit would fain be satisfied. You said 
that Zeus had sent justice and respect to mankind, 
and furthermore it was frequently stated in your 
discourse that justice, temperance, holiness and the 


1 The metaphor is of a long-distance race of about 2} 
miles. 
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rest were all but one single thing, virtue: pray, now 
proceed to deal with these in more precise exposition, 
stating whether virtue is a single thing, of which 
justice and temperance and holiness are parts, or 
whether the qualities I have just mentioned are all 
names of the same single thing. This is what I am 
still hankering after. 

Why, the answer to that is easy, Socrates, he 
replied: it is that virtue is a single thing and the 
qualities in question are parts of it. 

Do you mean parts, I asked, in the sense of the 
parts of a face, as mouth, nose, eyes, and ears ; or, as 
in the parts of gold, is there no difference among the 
pieces, either between the parts or between a part 
and the whole, except in greatness and smallness ? 

In the former sense, I think, Socrates ; as the parts 
of the face are to the whole face. 

Well then, I continued, when men partake of these 
portions of virtue, do some have one, and some an- 
other, or if you get one, must you have them all? 

By no means, he replied, since many are brave but 
unjust, and many again are just but not wise. 

Then are these also parts of virtue, I asked— 
wisdom and courage ? 

Most certainly, I should say, he replied ; and of the 
parts, wisdom is the greatest. 

Each of them, I proceeded, is distinct from any 
other ? 

Yes. 

Does each also have its particular function? Just 
as, in the parts of the face, the eye is not like the 
ears, nor is its function the same; nor is any of the 
other parts like another, in its function or in any 
other respect: in the same way, are the parts of 
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virtue unlike each other, both in themselves and in 
their functions? Are they not evidently so, if the 
analogy holds ? 

Yes, they are so, Socrates, he said. 

So then, I went on, among the parts of virtue, 
no other part is like knowledge, or like justice, or 
like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

He agreed. 

Come now, I said, let us consider together what 
sort of thing is each of these parts. First let us ask, 
is justice something, or not a thing at all? I think 
itis; what do you say ? 

So do I, he replied. 

Well then, suppose someone should ask you and 
me: Protagoras and Socrates, pray tell me this— 
the thing you named just now, justice, is that itself 
just or unjust? I should reply, it is just: what 
would your verdict be? The same as mine or 
different ? 

The same, he said. 

Then justice, I should say in reply to our questioner, 
is of a kind that is just: would you also? 

Yes, he said. 

Now suppose he proceeded to ask us: Do you also 
speak of a “‘ holiness”? We should say we do, I 
fancy. 

Yes, he said. 

Then do you call this a thing also? We should 
say we do, should we not ? 

He assented again. 

Do you say this thing itself is of such nature as to 
be unholy, or holy? For my part I should be 
annoyed at this question, I said, and should answer : 
Hush, my good sir! It is hard to see how anything 
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could be holy, if holiness itself is not to be holy! 
And you—would you not make the same reply? 

Certainly-I would, he said. 

Now suppose he went on to ask us: Well, and 
what of your statement a little while since? Perhaps 
I did not hear you aright, but I understood you two 
to say that the parts of virtue are in such a relation 
to each other that one of them is not like another. 
Here my answer would be: As to the substance of 
it, you heard aright, but you made a mistake in 
thinking that I had any share in that statement. It 
was Protagoras here who made that answer ; I was 
only the questioner. Then suppose he were to ask : 
Is our friend telling the truth, Protagoras? Is it 
you who say that one part of virtue is not like an- 
other? Is this statement yours? What answer 
would you'give him ? 

I must needs admit it, Socrates, he said. 

Well now, Protagoras, after that admission, what 
answer shall we give him, if he goes on to ask this 
question: Is not holiness something of such nature 
as to be just, and justice such as to be holy, or can 
it beunholy? Can holiness be not just, and therefore 
unjust, and justice unholy? What is to be our 
reply? I should say myself, on my own behalf, that 
both justice is holy and holiness just, and with your 
permission I would make this same reply for you 
also; since justness is either the same thing as 
holiness or extremely like it, and above all, justice is 
of the same kind as holiness, and holiness as justice. 
Are you minded to forbid this answer, or are you in 
agreement with it? 

I do not take quite so simple a view of it, Socrates, 
as to grant that justice is holy and holiness just. I 
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think we have to make a distinction here. Yet what 
difference does it make ? he said : if you like, let us 
assume that justice is holy and holiness just. 

No, no, I said ; I do not want this “‘ if you like ” or 
“if you agree’ sort of thing! to be put to the proof, 
but you and me together; and when I say “ you 
and me” I mean that our statement will be most 
properly tested if we take away the “ if.” 

Well, at any rate, he said, justice has some resem- 
blance to holiness; for anything in the world has 
some sort of resemblance to any other thing. Thus 
there is a point in which white resembles black, and 
hard soft, and so with all the other things which are 
regarded as most opposed to each other; and the 
things which we spoke of before as having different 
faculties and not being of the same kind as each 
other—the parts of the face—these in some sense 
resemble one another and are of like sort. In this 
way therefore you could prove, if you chose, that even 
these things are all like one another. But it is not 
fair to describe things as like which have some point 
alike, however small, or as unlike that have some 
point unlike. 

This surprised me, and I said to him: What, do 
you regard just and holy as so related to each other 
that they have only some small point of likeness ? 

Not so, he replied, at all, nor yet, on the other 
hand, as I believe you regard them. 

Well then, I said, since I find you chafe at this 
suggestion, we will let it pass, and consider another 
instance that you gave. Is there a thing you call folly? 

Yes, he said. : 

Is not the direct opposite to that thing wisdom ? 


1 Cf. below, 333 c. 
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I think so, he said. 

And when men behave rightly aid usefully, do you 
consider them temperate in so behaving, or the 
opposite ? 

Temperate, he said. 

Then is it by temperance that they are temperate ? 

Necessarily. 

Now those who do not behave rightly behave 
foolishly, and are not temperate in so behaving ? 

I agree, he said. 

And behaving foolishly is the opposite to behaving 
temperately ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now foolish behaviour is due to folly, and tem- 
perate behaviour to temperance ? 

He assented. 

And whatever is done by strength is done strongly, 
and whatever by weakness, weakly ? 

He agreed. 

And whatever with swiftness, swiftly, and what- 
ever with slowness, slowly ? 

Yes, he said. 

And so whatever is done in a certain way is done 
by that kind of faculty, and whatever in an opposite 
way, by the opposite kind ? 

He agreed. 

Pray now, I proceeded, is there such a thing as the 
beautiful ? 

He granted it. 

la this any opposite except the ugly ? 

None. 

Well, is there such a thing as the good ? 

There is. 

Has it any opposite but the evil ? 
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None. 
Tell me, is there such a thing as “ shrill” in the 
voice ? 
Yes, he said. 
Has it any other opposite than “‘ deep.” 
No, he said. 
Now, I went on, each single opposite has but one 
opposite, not many ? 
He admitted this. 
Come now, I said, let us reckon up our_points_of_ 
agreement. We have agreed that one thing has but 
one opposite, and no more ? 
We have. 
And that what is done in an opposite way is done 
by opposites ? 
Yes, he said. 
And we have agreed that what is done foolishly is 
done in an opposite way to what is done temperately ? 
Yes, he said. 
And that what is done temperately is done by 
temperance, and what foolishly by folly ? 
He assented. . / 
Now if it is done in an opposite way, it must be 
done by an opposite ? 
Yes? 
And one is done by temperance, and the other by 
folly ? 
Yes. 
In an opposite way ? 
Certainly. 
And by opposite faculties ? 
Yes. 
Then folly is opposite to temperance ? 
Apparently. 
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Now do you recollect that in the previous stage 
we have agreed that folly is opposite to wisdom? / 

He admitted this. 

And that one thing has but one opposite ? 

Yes. 

Then which, Protagoras, of our propositions are 
we to reject—the statement that one thing has but 
one opposite ; or the other, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, and each is a part of virtue, and 
moreover, a different part, and that the two are as 
unlike, both in themselves and in their faculties, 
as the parts of the face? Which are we to upset? 
The two of them together are not quite in tune; 
they do not chime in harmony. How could they, 
if one thing must needs have but one opposite and 
no more, while wisdom, and temperance likewise, 
appear both to be opposite to folly, which is a single 
thing? Such is the position, Protagoras, I said; 
or is it otherwise ? 

He admitted it was so, much against his will. 

Then temperance and wisdom must be one thing ?/ 
And indeed we found before that justice and holiness 
were almost the same thing. Come, Protagoras, I 
said, let us not falter, but carry out our inquiry to 
the end. Tell me, does a man who acts unjustly 
seem to you to be temperate in so acting ? 

- I should be ashamed, Socrates, he replied, to admit 
that, in spite of what many people say. 

Then shall I address my argument to them, I 
asked, or to you ? 

If you please, he answered, debate first against 
that popular theory. 

It is all the same to me, I said, so long as you 
make answer, whether it be your own opinion or 
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not. For although my first object is to test the 
argument, the result perhaps will be that both I, 
the questioner, and my respondent are brought to 
the test. , 

At first Protagoras appeared to be coy, alleging / 
that the argument was too disconcerting : however ' 
he consented at length to make answer. Well now, 
I said, begin at the beginning, and tell me, do you 
consider people to be temperate when they are 
unjust ? 

Let us suppose so, he said. 

And by being temperate you mean being sensible ? 

Ries. : 

And being sensible is being well-advised in their 
injustice ? 

Let us grant it, he said. 

Does this mean, I asked, if they fare well by their 
injustice, or if they fare ill ? 

If they fare well. 

Now do you say there are things that are good ? 

I do. 

Then, I asked, are those things good which are 
profitable to men? 

Oh yes, to be sure, he replied, and also when they 
are not profitable to men I call them good. 

Here Protagoras seemed to me to be in a 
thoroughly provoked and harassed state, and to 
have set his face against answering: so when I 
saw him in this mood I grew wary and went gently 
with my questions. Do you mean, Protagoras, I 
asked, things that are profitable to no human being, 
or things not profitable in any way at all? Can you 
call such things as these good ? 

By no means, he replied ; but I know a number of 
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things that are unprofitable to men, namely, foods, 
drinks, drugs, and countless others, and some that 
are profitable ; some that are neither one nor the 
other to men, but are one or the other to horses ; 
and some that are profitable only to cattle, or again 
to dogs; some also that are not profitable to any 
of those, but are to trees; and some that are good 
for the roots of a tree, but bad for its shoots—such 
as dung, which is a good thing when applied to the 
roots of all plants, whereas if you chose to cast it 
on the young twigs and branches, it will ruin all. 
And oil too is utterly bad for al] plants, and most 
deadly for the hair of all animals save that of man, 
while to the hair of man it is helpful, as also to the 
rest of his body. The good is such an elusive and 
diverse thing that in this instance it is good for the 
outward parts of man’s body, but at the same time 
as bad as ean be for the inward ;- and for this reason 
all doctors forbid the sick to take oil, except the 
smallest possible quantity, in what one is going to 
eat—just enough to quench the loathing that 
arises in the sensations of one’s nostrils from food 
and its dressings. 

When he had thus spoken, the company acclaimed 
it as an excellent answer; and then J remarked: 
Protagoras, I find J.am a forgetful sort of person, 
and if someone addresses me at any length I forget 
the subject on which he is talking. So, just as you, 
in entering on a discussion with me, would think 
fit to speak louder to me than to others if I happened 
to be hard of hearing, please bear in mind now that 
you have to deal with a forgetful person, and there- 


ut EeeOy such oil had a specially appetizing flavour or 
scent. 
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fore cut up your answers into shorter pieces, that 
I may be able to follow you. 

Well, what do you mean by short answers? he 
asked : do you want me to make them shorter than 
they should be ? 

Not at all, I said. 

As long as they should be? he asked. 

Yes, I said. 

Then are my answers to be as long as I think they 
should be, or as you think they should be ? 

Well, for instance, I have heard, I said, that you 
yourself are able, in treating one and the same 
subject, not only to instruct another person in it 
but to speak on it at length, if you choose, without 
ever being at a loss for matter; or again briefly, 
so as to yield to no one in brevity of expression. 
So, if you are going to argue with me, employ with 
me the latter method, that of brevity. 

Socrates, he said, I have undertaken in my time 
many contests of speech, and if I were to do what 
you demand, and argue just in the way that my 
opponent demanded, I should not be held superior 
to anyone nor would Protagoras have made a name 
among the Greeks. 

Then, as I saw that he had not been quite satisfied 
with himself in making his former answers, and that 
he would not readily accept the part of answerer 
in debate, I considered it was not my business 
to attend his meetings further, and remarked : 
But you know, Protagoras, I too feel uncomfortable 
about our having this discussion against your 
inclination ; but when you agree to argue in such a 
way that I can follow, then I will argue with you. 
For you—as people relate of you, and you yourself 
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1 See 329 , note. 
2 Cf. Pheidippides in Herodotus, vi. 105, 
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assert—are able to hold a discussion in the form of 
either long or short speeches; you are a man of 
knowledge: but I have no ability for these long 
speeches, though I could wish that I had it. Surely 
you, who are proficient in both ways, ought to have 
made us this concession, that so we might have had 
ourdebate. Butnow that you refuse, and I am some- 
what pressed for time and could not stay to hear you 
expatiate at any length—for I have an appointment— 
I will be off; though I daresay I should be happy 
enough to hear your views. 

With these words I rose as if to go away ; but, as 
I was getting up, Callias laid hold of my arm with 
his right hand, and grasped this cloak of mine with 
his left, and said: We will not let you go, Socrates ; 
for if you leave us our discussions will not go so well. 
I beg you therefore to stay with us, for there is 
nothing I would rather hear than an argument 
between you and Protagoras. Come, you must 
oblige us all. 

Then I said (I was now standing up as though to 
go out): Son of Hipponicus, I always admire your 
love of knowledge, but especially do J commend 
and love it now, so that I should be very glad to 
oblige you if you asked of me something that I 
could do: but I am afraid it is as though you asked 
me to keep pace with Criso the runner of Himera 
in his prime, or to keep up in a match with one 
of the long-distance! or day-course* racers, and J 
could only tell you that J wish that of myself, without 
your asking, I could keep pace with such runners, 
but of course I cannot. If you want to have the 
spectacle of Criso and me running together, you 
must ask him to adapt his pace; for whereas I 
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cannot run fast, he can run slowly. So if you desire 
to hear Protagoras and me, ask him to resume the 
method of answering which he used at first—in 
short_sentences and keeping to the point raised. 
Otherwise what is to be our mode of discussion ? 
For I thought that to hold a joint discussion and to 
make a harangue were two distinct things. 7 

Ah, but you see, Socrates, he said, Protagora 
thinks it only fair to claim that he be allowed to 
discuss in his chosen style, in return for your claim 
that it should be in yours. 

At this Alcibiades intervened, saying: You 
do not state it quite philosophically, Callias,1 for 
Socrates here confesses he is no hand at long dis- 
courses, and yields therein to Protagoras; but I 
should be surprised if he yields to any man in ability 
to argue, or in understanding the interchange of 
reason. Now if Protagoras confesses himself inferior 
to Socrates in argumentation, Socrates has no more 
to ask: but if he challenges him, let him discuss by 
question and answer; not spinning out a lecture ~ 
on each question—beating off the arguments, re- 
fusing to give a reason, and so dilating until most 
of his hearers have forgotten the point at issue. 
For Socrates, I warrant you, will not forget, despite 
his jesting way of calling himself forgetful. Now 
I think Socrates’ proposal is the more equitable —_ 
for each of us should declare his personal opinion. 

After Alcibiades, the next, I believe, to speak 
was Critias : Prodicus and Hippias, he said, it seems 
to me that Callias is all for supporting Protagoras, 
while Alcibiades is always for a contest in anything 

1 The translation attempts to follow the jingle of radas ... 
KadXla, 
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1 Prodicus was specially expert in nice verbal distinctions. 
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he takes up. It is not for us to contend on either 
side for Socrates or for Protagoras, but jointly to 
request them both not to break off our conference 
unconcluded. 

When he had said this, Prodicus! remarked: I 
think you are right, Critias: those who attend this ~ 
sort of discussion ought to be joint, but not equal, 
hearers of both disputants. For there is a difference : 
we should listen jointly to them both, yet not give 
equal heed to each, but more to the wiser and less 
to the less intelligent. Ion my part also, Protagoras 
and Socrates, call upon you to accede to our request, 
and to dispute, but not wrangle, with each other 
over your arguments: for friends dispute with 
friends, just from good feeling ; whereas wrangling 
is between those.who are at variance and enmity 
with one another. In this way our meeting will 
have highest- success, since you the speakers will 
thus earn the greatest measure of good repute, 
not praise, from us who hear you. For good repute 
is present in the hearers’ souls without deception, 
but praise is too often in the words of liars who 
hide what they really think. Again, we listeners 
would thus be most comforted, not pleased; for 
he is comforted who learns something and gets a 
share of good sense in his mind alone, whereas he 
is pleased who eats something or, has some other 
pleasant sensation only in his body. 

When Prodicus had thus spoken, quite a number 
of the company showed their approval: then after 
Prodicus the learned Hippias? spoke: Gentlemen, 


2 Hippias professed to teach a great variety of subjects. 
His frequent metaphors were evidently designed to display 
his wide range of knowledge. 
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he said, who are here present, I regard you all as 
kinsmen and intimates and fellow-citizens by nature, 
_ not by law : for like is akin to like by nature, whereas 
law, despot of mankind, often constrains us against 
nature. Hence it would be shameful if we, while 
knowing the nature of things, should yet—being the 
wisest of the Greeks, and having met together for 
the very purpose in the very sanctuary of the wisdom 
of Greece, and in this the greatest and most aus-— 
picious house of the city of cities—display no worthy 
sign of this dignity, but should quarrel with each 
other like low churls. Now let me beg and advise 
you, Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms 
arranged, as it were, under our arbitration: you, 
Socrates, must not require that precise form of 
discussion with its extreme brevity, if it is disagree- 
able to Protagoras, but let the speeches have their 
head with a loose rein, that they may give us a more 
splendid and elegant impression; nor must you, 
Protagoras, let out full sail, as you run before the 
breeze, and so escape into the ocean of speech 
leaving the land nowhere in sight; rather, both of 
you must take a middle course. So you shall do as 
I say, and I strongly urge you to choose an umpire 
or supervisor or chairman who will keep watch for 
you over the due measure of either’s speeches. 

His proposal was approved by the company, and 
they all applauded it: Callias said he would not 
let me go, and they requested me to choose a super- 
visor. To this I replied that it would be a shame 
to choose an arbiter for our discussion; for if he 
who is chosen, said J, is to be our inferior, it would 
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not be right to have the inferior overseeing the 
superior ; while if he is our equal, that will be just 
as wrong, for our equal will only do very much as 
we do, and it will be superfluous to choose him. 
You may say you will choose one who is our superior. 
This, in very truth, I hold to be impossible—to choose 
someone who is wiser than our friend Protagoras 3 
and if you choose one who is not his superior, though 
you may say he is, that again would cast a slur 
on him, as if he were some paltry fellow requiring 
a supervisor; for, as far as I am concerned, the 
matter is indifferent. But let me tell you how I 
would have the thing done, so that your eagerness 
for a conference and a discussion may be satisfied. 
If Protagoras does not wish to answer, let him ask 
questions, and I will answer: at the same time 
I will try to show him how the answerer, in my 
view, ought to answer; and when I have answered 
all the questions that he wishes to ask, in his turn 
he shall render account in like manner to me. So 
if he does not seem very ready to answer the 
particular question put to him, you and I will join 
in beseeching him, as you have besought me, not 
to upset our conference. And for this plan there is 
no need to have one man as supervisor; you will all 
supervise it together. 

They all resolved that it should be done in this 
way: Protagoras, though very unwilling, was 
obliged after all to agree to ask questions and then, 
when he had asked a sufficient number, to take his 
turn at making due response in short answers. 

And so he began to put questions in this sort of 
way: I consider, Socrates, that the greatest part of 


a man’s education is to be skilled in the matter of —~ 
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verses; that is, to be able to apprehend, in the 
utterances of the poets, what has been rightly and 
what wrongly composed, and to know how to dis- 
tinguish them and account for them when questioned. 
Accordingly my question now will be on the same 
subject that you and I are now debating, namely 
virtue, but taken in connexion with poetry: that 
will be the only difference. Now, Simonides, J 
think, somewhere remarks to Scopas, the son of 
Creon of Thessaly— 
For a man, indeed, to become good truly is hard, 


In hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
Fashioned without reproach. 


Do you know the ode, or shall I recite the whole ? 
To this I replied : There is no need, for I know it ; 
it happens that I have especially studied that ode. 
I am glad to hear it, he said. Now do you regard 
it as finely and correctly composed or not ? 
Very finely and correctly, I replied. 
And do you regard it as finely composed, if the 
poet contradicts himself ? 
No, I replied. 
Then observe it more closely, he said. 
My good sir, I have given it ample attention. — 
Are you aware, then, he asked, that as the ode 
proceeds he says at one point— 
Nor ringeth true to me 
That word of Pittacus '— 
And yet ‘twas a sage who spake— 
Hard, quoth he, to be good. 
Do you note that this and the former are statements 
of the same person ? 


1 Pittacus, ruler of Mytilene, despaired of ruling well on 
the ground here stated. 
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I know that, I said. 

Then do you think the second agrees with the 
first ? 

So far as I can see, it does, I replied (at the same 
time, though, I was afraid there was something in 
what he said). Why, I asked, does it not seem so 
to you? 

How can anyone, he replied, be thought con- 
sistent, who says both of these things? First he 
Jaid it down himself that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth, and then a little further on 
in his poem he forgot, and he proceeds to blame 
Pittacus for saying the same as he did—that it is 
hard to be good, and refuses to accept from him 
the same statement that he made himself. Yet, 
as often as he blames the man for saying the same 
as himself he obviously blames himself too, so that in 
either the former or the latter place his statement 
is wrong. 

This speech of his won a clamorous approval 
from many of his hearers ; and at first I felt as though 
I had been struck by a skilful boxer, and was quite 
blind and dizzy with the effect of his words and the 
noise of their applause. Then—to tell you the 
honest truth—in order to gain time for considering 
the poet’s meaning, I turned to Prodicus and 
calling him—Prodicus, I said, surely Simonides was 
your townsman: it behoves you to come to the 
man’s rescue. Accordingly I allow myself to call 
for your assistance—just as Scamander, in Homer, 
when besieged by Achilles, called Simois to his aid, 
saying— 

Dear brother, let us both together stay this warrior’s might. 
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In the same way I call upon you, lest Protagoras 
lay Simonides in ruins. For indeed to rehabilitate 
Simonides requires your artistry, by which you can 
discriminate between wishing and desiring as two 
distinct things in the fine and ample manner of 
your statement just now. So please consider if 
you agree with my view. For it is not clear that 
Simonides does contradict himself. Now you, Pro- 
dicus, shall declare your verdict first : do you consider 
becoming and being to be the same or different ? 

Different, to be sure, said Prodicus. 

Now in the first passage, I said, Simonides gave 
it as his own opinion that it is hard for a man to 
become good in truth. 

Quite true, said Prodicus. 

And he blames Pittacus, I went on, for saying 
not, as Protagoras holds, the same as himself, but 
something different. For what Pittacus said was 
not, as Simonides said, that it is hard ‘to become”’ 
but “to be” good. Now being and becoming, 
Protagoras, as our friend Prodicus says, are not the 
same thing;- and if being and becoming are not 
the same thing, Simonides does not contradict 
himself. Perhaps Prodicus and many others might 
say with Hesiod that to become good is hard, “ for 
Heaven hath set hard travail on the way to virtue ; 
and when one reacheth the summit thereof, ‘tis an 
easy thing to possess, though hard before.” 1 

When Prodicus heard this he gave me his approval : 
but Protagoras observed : Your correction, Socrates, 
contains an error greater than that which you are 
correcting. 


' A not quite exact quotation of Hesiod, Works and Days, 
289 foll. 
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To which I answered: then it is a bad piece of 
work I have done, it would seem, Protagoras, and I 
am an absurd sort of physician; my treatment 
increases the malady. 

Just so, he said. 

How is that ? I asked. 

Great, he replied, would be the ignorance of the 
poet, if he calls it such a slight matter to possess 
virtue, which is the hardest thing in the world, as 
all] men agree. 

Then I remarked: Upon my word, how oppor- 
tunely it has happened that Prodicus is here to join 
in our discussion! For it is very likely, Protagoras, 
that Prodicus’ wisdom is a gift of long ago from 
heaven, beginning either in the time of Simonides 
or even earlier. But you, so skilled in many other 
things, appear to be unskilled in this, and lack the 
skill that I can boast because I am a disciple of the 
great Prodicus ; and so now I find you do not under- 
stand that perhaps Simonides did not conceive 
“hard” in the way that you conceive it— just 
as, in the case of ‘‘ awful,’’ Prodicus here corrects 
me each time I use the word in praising you or 
someone else; when I say, for instance, that 
Protagoras is an awfully wise man, he asks if J am 
not ashamed to call good things awful. For awful, 
he says, is bad; thus no one on this or that occasion 
speaks of “ awful wealth” or ‘“‘ awful peace ’”’ or 
“awful health,” but we say “awful disease,” 
“awful war” or ‘‘ awful poverty,” taking “‘ awful ” 
to be “ bad.”’ So perhaps “ hard ”’ also was intended 
by the Ceans and Simonides as either “‘ bad” or 
something else that you do not understand: let us 
therefore ask Prodicus, for it is fair to question him 
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on the dialect of Simonides. What did Simonides 
mean, Prodicus, by “* hard ” ? 

“ Bad,” he replied. 

Then it is on this account, Prodicus, I said, that he 
blames Pittacus for saying it is hard to be good, 
just as though he heard him say it is bad to be good. 

Well, Socrates, he said, what else do you think 
Simonides meant ? Was he not reproaching Pittacus 
for not knowing how to distinguish words correctly, 
Lesbian as he was, and nurtured in a foreign tongue ? 

You hear, Protagoras, I said, what Prodicus here 
suggests ; have you anything to say upon it ? 

The case, said Protagoras, is far otherwise, 
Prodicus: I am quite sure that Simonides meant by 
“hard ”" the same as we generally do—not “ bad,” 
but whatever is not easy and involves a great 
amount of trouble. 

Ah, I agree with you, Protagoras, I said, that 
this is Simonides’ meaning, and that our friend 
Prodicus knows it, but is joking and chooses to 
experiment on you to see if you will be abie to 
support your own statement. For that Simonides 
does not mean that “hard” is ‘‘ bad” we have 
clear proof forthwith in the next phrase, where he 
says— 

e God alone can have this privilege. 

Surely he cannot mean that it is bad to be good, 
if he proceeds here to say that God alone can have 
this thing, and attributes this privilege to God only : 
otherwise Prodicus would call Simonides a rake, and 
no true Cean. But I should like to tell you what I 
take to be Simonides’ intention in this ode, if you 
care to test my powers, as you put it,! in the matter 
1 Cf. 339 a above. 
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1 Cf. 316 p. This whole passage is a mocking answer to 
Protagoras’s eulogy of sophistry. 

2 Short cloaks or capes worn in a fashion imitated from 
the Spartans. 
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of verses; though if you would rather, I will hear 
your account. 

When Protagoras heard me say this—As you 
please, Socrates, he said; then Prodicus and 
Hippias strongly urged me, and the rest of them also. 

Well then, I said, I will try to explain to you 
my own feeling about this poem. Now philosophy 
is of more ancient and abundant growth in Crete and 
Lacedaemon than in any other part of Greece, 
and sophists are more numerous in those regions: 
but the people there deny it and make pretence 
of ignorance, in order to prevent the discovery that 
it is by wisdom that they have ascendancy over the 
rest of the Greeks, like those sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking}; they prefer it to be 
thought that they owe their superiority to fighting 
and valour, conceiving that the revelation of its real 
cause would lead everyone to practise this wisdom. 
So well have they kept their secret that they have 
deceived the followers of the Spartan cult in our 
cities, with the result that some get broken ears 
by imitating them, bind their knuckles with thongs, 

o in for muscular exercises, and wear dashing little 
cloaks,” as though it were by these means that the 
Spartans were the masters of Greece. And when 
the Spartans wish to converse unrestrainedly with 
their sophists, and begin to chafe at the secrecy 
of their meetings, they pass alien acts against the 
laconizing set? and any other strangers within their 
gates, and have meetings with the sophists unknown 
to the foreigners ; while on their part they do not 
permit any of their young men to travel abroad 


3 i.e. people who have come to acquire the Spartan way 
of life, in order to spread it in other cities, 
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to the other cities—in this rule they resemble the 
Cretans—lest they unlearn what they are taught at 
home. In those two states there are not only men 
but women also who pride themselves on their 
education; and you can tell that what I say is 
true and that the Spartans have the best education 
in philosophy and argument by this: if you choose 
to consort with the meanest of Spartans, at first 
you will find him making a poor show in the conversa- 
tion; but soon, at some point or other in the _ 
discussion, he gets home with a notable remark,” 
short and compressed—a deadly shot that makes 
his interlocutor seem like a helpless child. Hence 
this very truth has been observed by certain persons 
both in our day and in former times—that the | 
Spartan cult is much more the pursuit of wisdom — 
than of athletics; for they know that a man’s 
ability to utter such remarks is to be ascribed to 
his perfect education. Such men were Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of our city, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chen, and, 
last of the traditional seven, Chilon of Sparta. All 
these were enthusiasts, lovers and disciples of the 
Spartan culture; and you can recognize that char- 
acter in their wisdom by the short, memorable 
sayings that fell from each of them > they assembled 
together and dedicated these as the first-fruits of 
their lore to Apollo in his Delphic temple, inscribing 
there those maxims which are on every tongue— 
“ Know thyself” and ‘“ Nothing overmuch.” To 
what intent do [ say this? To show how the ancient 
philosophy had this style of laconic brevity; and 


1 4 add. Hermann. 
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' In this view of the purpose of the poem (which is to 
show that there is no lasting perfection in human life), and 
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so it was that the saying of Pittacus was privately 
handed about with high approbation among the 
sages—that it is hard to be good. Then Simonides, 
ambitious to get a name for wisdom, perceived that 
if he could overthrow this saying, as one might 
some famous athlete, and become its conqueror, 
he would win fame himself amongst men of that 
day. Accordingly it was against this saying, and 
with this aim, that he composed the whole poem 
as a means of covertly assailing and abasing this 
maxim, as it seems to me.! 

Now let us all combine in considering whether 
my account is really true. The opening of the ode 
must at once appear crazy if, while intending to 
say that it is hard for a man to become good, he 
inserted ‘‘indeed.” There is no sort of sense, I 
imagine, in this insertion, unless we suppose that 
Simonides is addressing himself to the saying of 
Pittacus as a disputant: Pittacus says—It is hard 
to be good ; and the poet controverts this by observ- 
ing—No, but to become good, indeed, is hard for a 
man, Pittacus, truly—not truly good; he does not 
mention truth in this connexion, or imply that some 
things are truly good, while others are good but 
not truly so: this would seem silly and unlike 
Simonides. We must rather take the “truly ” as a 
poetical transposition, and first quote the saying of 
Pittacus in some such way as this: let us suppose 
Pittacus himself to be speaking and Simonides reply- 
ing, as thus—Good people, he says, it is hard to be 
good; and the poet answers—Pittacus, what you 


in the detailed commentary that follows, Socrates is aping 
the disquisitions of the more literary sophists (e.g. Hippias, 
who warmly approves, 347 a). 
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4 74 secl. Heindorf. 
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say is not true, for it is not being but becoming good, 
indeed—in hands and feet and mind foursquare, 
fashioned without reproach—that is truly hard. 
In this way we see a purpose in the insertion of 
“indeed,” and that the “ truly ” is correctly placed 
at the end; and all that comes after corroborates 
this view of his meaning. There are many points 
in the various expressions of the poem which might 
be instanced to show its fine composition, for it is a 
work of very elegant and elaborate art ; but it would 
take too long to detail all its beauties. However, 
let us go over its general outline and intention, 
which is assuredly to refute Pittacus’ saying, through- 
out the ode. 

Proceeding a little way on from our passage, just 
as though he were making a speech, he says to 
become, indeed, a good man is truly hard (not but 
what it is possible for a certain space of time) ; 
“but to continue in this state of what one has. 
become, and to be a good man is, as you say, Pittacus, 
impossible, superhuman: God alone can have this 
privilege— 

For that man cannot help but be bad 
Whom irresistible mischance has overthrown. 


Now who is it that an irresistible mischance over- 
throws in the command of a ship? Clearly not the 
ordinary man, for he may be overcome at any time ; 
just as you cannot knock over one who is lying 
down, but one who is standing; you might knock 
over a standing man so as to make him lie down, 
not one who is lying down already. So it is a man 
apt to resist that an irresistible mischance would 
overthrow, and not one who could never resist 
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dprpyavov évra ov: kal Tov cuBepynrny peyas 
Xeyudy  emuTreadby Gusrixavor av Toujaere, Kat 
yewpyov Xone dpa eneMoboa dyunxavov dy 
Bein, wat larpoy tadTa Taira. TH pev yap 
eo0A@ eyxeopet KaxG yeveobar, womep Kal Tap’ 
iMAov rountotd paprupeirar Tod eimdvtos 


atrap avip ayabds roré pév Kakds, aAdore 


8’ écbXos- 


7 be Kan@ obK eyxwpet yeveobar, aN’ det 

E elvat dvayKn: wore Tov pev evpnyavov Kal codov 
Kal dyabov emevSav dyurixavos ouppopa Kaen, 
ovK éoTt pt) od KaKdy epupeevaut” ov be os, @ 
irraxe, xaremov eoOAov empevar TO 0 ort 
yevéecOar pev xadrerdv, Suvarov Sé, éoOAdv, eupe- 
vat dé advvarov: 


re A Ni > ~ > 4A > ta 
mpagas perv yap ed mas avnp ayabds,. 
Kakos 6 et Kakds. 


ris ow eis ypdypara dyaby) mpakis dort, Kat 

845 tis avopa ayafov ove? els ypdupare.; dfjAov 
ore 4 TovTwy pabnots. tis Se edmpayia dyablov 
iarpov moet; SiAov drt u) Tov KapLvovTeay Tis 
Oepameias pdbnars. Kards 6€ KaKOS” tis ody 
dy Kaxds tarpos yévorro ; Sijdov om @ mpairov 
pev Umdpxer | larp@ elvat, émetra. dyabG tape 
otros yap dv Kal Kaxos yévoiro: jets dé oat 
larpuxns iSudrar ovK dv more yevoiea KaKds 
mpagavres ovUTe taTpol ovre TékToves ovTe dAdo 

B ovédey 7&v ‘towovrwv: Garis Sé ph larpés dy ye- 
vouro Kakds mpatas, dirov 6 ort ovde kaxos tarpés. 
otrw Kal 6 pe dyabes 4 dvnp yevour’ dv more Kal 
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anything. A great storm breaking over a steersman 
will render him helpless, and a severe season will 
leave a farmer helpless, and a doctor will be in the 
same case. For the good has the capacity of 
becoming bad, as we have witness in another poet? 
who said— 


Nay more, the virtuous man is at one time bad, at another 
good. 


whereas the bad man has no capacity for becoming, 
but must ever be, what he is; so that when an 
irresistible mischance overthrows him who is re- 
sourceful, wise, and good, he cannot but be bad ; 
and you say, Pittacus, that it is hard to be good— 
that is, to become good, indeed, is hard, though 
possible, but to be good is impossible : for—?# 


If he hath fared well, every man is good; 
Bad, if ill. 


Now what is good faring in letters—the thing that 
makes a man good at them? Clearly, the study of 
letters. What welfare makes a good doctor? 
Clearly, the study of the cure of the ailing. “ Bad,- 
if ill’: who could become a bad doctor? Clearly, 
he who in the first place is a doctor, and in the 
second, a good doctor; for he could become a bad 
one also: whereas we, who are laymen in respect 
of medicine, could never by faring ill become either 
doctors or joiners or anything else of that sort ; 
and if one cannot become a doctor by faring ill, 
clearly one cannot become a bad one either. In 
the same way the good man may one day become 
1 Unknown. 
on oy quotation of Simonides’ poem is resumed (from 
c). 
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KaKos 4 d70 xpdvou H vad mévov 7H bd vdcov 
7 om dANov Twos TepuTrdpuaros: avTn yap 
porn €ort aK mpagis, emornens orepnOivat: 
6 dé KaKos dynp ovK dv woTeE yévouro KaKkos* 
€oTe yap det: GAN ef péAder KaKds yevréabou, 
Set atrov mporepov dyabov yevecbar. wore Kal 
TovTo Tob dopatos mpdos ToUTo Telver, StL elvor 

1 ” > \ 4 ra = > 
pev dvdpa dyaloy ody oldv re SiareAoivra aya- 
Oov, yevéobar 5é ayabdv ofdv re, Kal KaKxdv ye 
tov avrov rotrov: ent mAetoToy Sé€ Kal dptorot 
elow ovs av ot Deot drdow. 

Tatrd re ody mdvra mpos tov irraxoy et- 
pytaL, Kal Ta emidvra ye Tou dojatos ez aGAdov 
énrot. dnal ydp: 

ToUveKEV OU 707” eye 76 ph yevéobar Suvarov 

Sibrjpevos Keveav €s dmpaxrov éAmiba potpav 

aidvos Badéw, 

mavdpwpov avOpwrov, evpuedods scot Kapmov 

aiviueba xGovds: 

ent 0 duty evpav amayyedéw, 
gnotv: ottw adddpa Kal dv ddov rod doparos 
eme€epxerar TH To IirraKxob pratt: 


mdvras 8 éxaivnpe Kal didréw 
éxwv dors €pdy, 
pndev aicypov: avayeyn 8 otdé Deot payovrae: 


kal Toor’ éorl mpos 70 atro TOdTO <ipyjsevoy. 
ov yap ovTws dmaidevros iy Zepevidys, ware 
Todrous paver errauvelv, és. dy éKwv pdev Kara 
Tou}, abs dvTwy TWav ot éxovrTes Kara Tovovaw. 
eyw yap cxeddv te oluat Tobro, 7. ovdels THY 
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bad through the effect either of time or work or 
illness or some other accident; for there is only 
one sort of ill fare—the deprivation of knowledge. 
But the bad man can never become bad: he is that 
always. If he is to become bad, he must previously 
become good. Hence the upshot of this part of the 
poem is that it is impossible to be a good man, 
continuing to be good, but possible to become 
good, and bad also, in the case of the same person. 
And then— 


Best also for the longest space are they whom the gods love.? 


All this has been said with reference to Pittacus, 
as is made still plainer by the ensuing verses, in 
which he says— 

Therefore never shall I, in quest of what cannot come to 
pass, vainly cast my life’s lot upon a hope impracticable— 
of finding a man wholly blameless amongst us who partake 


of the fruit of the broad-based earth. If I light upon him, 
be sure I will report it— 


says he; and in this vehement tone he pursues the 
saying of Pittacus all through the poem : 

But I praise and love everyone willingly committing no 
baseness; for against necessity not even the gods make 
war, 

This also is spoken-with the same intent. For 
Simonides was not so ill-educated as to say that he 
praised a person who willingly did no evil, as though 
there were some who did evil willingly. I_am 
fairly sure of this—that none of the wise men con- 


1 Probably a loose quotation of a line of the poem which 
was kal rd relarov Gpioro, Tos xe Geoi PidGowv (Aars). 


1 éxl@’ Adam: éxi 5’ jum Bergk: ére6’ mss. 
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copay avdpav nyetrar ovddva avOpwimwv éxdvTa 
eEapaprdvew ove aioypd Te Kal KaKa éxovTa 
épyalecfar, GAN ed icacw drt mavres of Ta 
atoxpd kal ra Kaka movobvres dxovres movobot: 
Kal 81) Kat 6 Lypewvidys ovx 6s dy py) KaKe TOU} 
EKav, TOUTWY pnow emauverns eivat, aa mepl 
éavtot Adyet Tobro TO éxwv. yeiTo yap av- 
dpa KaAdy kayabov monAdxus abrov emavayxatew 
caer Twi ylyvecBat Kal emawerny [dtAciv Kat 
erawvetv], 1 olov avdpl mroMdxes oupPivat prepa 
7 marépa dN Korov 7 TarTpioa a ao Te Tey 
ToLwovTWY. TOS [ev OdY TOVNnpOUS, OTaY TOLODTOV 
Tt avrois oupPy, cormep dopevous opav Kat ipe- 
yovras emideuxvova Kal xarnyopeiv THY movnpiay 
Trav yovewy } marpisos, iva atrois dpedotow 
avray pa) eyraaAaow ot avOpwrrot pnd dvedi- 
Cwow or dpedotow, wore er paiddov peyew 
re adrovs Kal éyOpas éxovoiovs mpds Tals avay- 
Katais® mpooriMectar: rods 8’ ayalods émuxpv- 
areobai Te Kal émawety avayxaleoPar, Kal av TL 
opytob@or rois yovetow 7 marpid. dducnOevres, 
atdrovs éavtovs mapapvbeicbar Kai diadAdrrecbar 
mpocavayKalovras eavrous pureiy Tovs éauTadv 
Kat errauety. TOAAdKts 8é, olwar, Kat Dyww- 
vidys hyjoaro feat aurds A TUpavvov n dAAov 
Twa Tay ToLwovTw@Y emaweoat Kal eynepudoa 
oby éxwv, GAN’ avayxalduevos. Tatra 61) Kal 
7@ Ilirrac@ Adyer bru eyed, S Uirraxe, o bua 
rabra ce téeyw, dt ell diddoyos, ert 


yw 7 fs aw ~” 4 ‘ G3 
éuouy eEapxet 6s av un KaKos 3 
1 gidelv cal érawveivy secl. Grou. 
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siders that anybody ever willingly errs or willingly jy 
Ages ne and evil deeds. they are_well-aware that 
afid so Simonides does not say he gives his praise 
to the person who willingly does no evil, but uses the 
word “willingly ” of himself. For he considered ~ 
that a man of sense and honour often constrains |. 
himself to become a friend and approver of some 
person, as when a man chances to have an un- 
congenial mother or father or country or other such 
connexion. Now when this sort of thing befalls 
the wicked, they seem glad to see their parents’ ’ 
or country’s faults, and complainingly point them 
out and inveigh against them, in order that their own 
neglect of them may not be denounced by their 
neighbours, who might otherwise reproach them for 
being so neglectful ; and hence they multiply their 
complaints and add voluntary to unavoidable feuds. 
But good men, he knew, conceal the trouble and 
constrain themselves to praise, and if they have any 
reason to be angered against their parents or country 
for some wrong done to them they pacify and 
conciliate their feelings, compelling themselves to 
love and praise their own people. And many a 
time, I think, Simonides was conscious that he had 
praised and eulogized some tyrant or other such 
person, not willingly, but under compulsion. So he 
proceeds to tell Pittacus—I, Pittacus, do not reproach 
you merely because I am apt to reproach, since— 


For my part I am content with whosoever is not evil or 





* dvayxalats Heusde: dvd-yxacs Mss. 
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pe” dyay amdAapvos, claws 7 dvnottodw! Bikay 
Syuis dviip: 
ov po eye popyncopar. 
od yap ij diAdpwpos: 
~ \ > ¥ > is / 
TOY yap RABiwy ameipwr yevebda, 
@ i w la 4 > , n uy Ee 
wor et Tus xalper péywy, eumAnobein av exeivous 
peuddopevos. 
‘f é Patel > > A i / 
mavra Tot KaAd, Totoi 7 aloxpa pa) peutKrar. 


ov Tobro Aéyer, dorep dv et édeye mara. TOL 
AcuKa, ots péAava By) pepucra: verotov yap ‘av 
ein moMax an’ ort avros kat 7a péoa aro- 
Sexerat wore pn peyew: Kai od Cnrda, én, 
TavapLpLov dvOpwrov, edpuedods Gao. Kapzov 
aivtueba xOoves, ent 0 dpiv edpaw amayyedéu: 
@ote tovTov y vera ovddéva érrawvécouat, aAdd 
poor eEapkel, av 7 péoos: kal pndev KaKov TOLn, 
ws éya mdvras pirew Kal emraivnpi—Kat TH port 
evravda Kéxpnrau Th Tay MorAnvatev, ws mpos 
Ilirraxov A€ywy 7d mavras Sé émaivnur Kal 
piréas éxceby (evrada det ev 7 éxcy diaraBeiv 
Aéyovra) dors py pandev ataxpov, dixeov o 
corw ovs eyw emawe Kat PAS. oe ouv, Kat 
et péows éAeyes emierkH Kal adnOy, & Tlerrane, 
ovK av tote eeyov. viv 3é—oddSpa yap Kat 
mept TaY peyiorwy yevddperos Soxets aAnOA 
A€yew, bia TabdTa oe eye péeyw. 

Tabra Hot Soxet, & I pdduce Kat IIpwraydpa, 
hv O° eye, Lyreovidys | Svavoovpevos TeTOUnKEVvaL 
Tobro To dopa. Kat 6 ‘Immias, Kd pév po S0- 


1 7 dvnctrokw G. Hermann: ye évnoe addy Mss. 
2 wv Schleiermacher: phy Mss. 
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too intractable. He who knows Right, the support of a 
city, is a healthy man; him I shall never blame, for to 
blame I am not apt. Infinite is the race of fools. 


So that whoever delights in reproaching would have 
his fill of blaming them : 


Verily, all things are fair that have in them no admixture 
of base. 


By this he does not mean to say, as it were, that 
all things are white that have no admixture of 
black ; that would be ridiculous in many ways; but 
that he himself accepts the average sort without 
reproaching them. ‘I do not seek,” said he, “a 
man wholly blameless amongst us who partake of 
the fruit of the broad-based earth: if I light upon 
him, be sure I will report it ’—meaning, “If I wait 
for that, I shall never find anyone to praise. No, I 
am content if a man be average and do nothing 
evil, since I love and praise all ’—and there he has 
used a Mytilenaean word,! for his “I praise and 
love all willingly ” is addressed to Pittacus (here at 
“ willingly ” one should make a pause) ;—‘ all who 
commit nothing base, but some there are whom I 
praise and love unwillingly. Hence I should never 
reproach you, Pittacus, if you would only speak 
what is moderately reasonable and true. But as it 
is, since you lie so grievously about the greatest 
matters with an air of speaking the truth, on this 
score I reproach you.” 

Such is my view, Prodicus and Protagoras, I said, 
of Simonides’ intention in composing this ode. 

Then Hippias remarked: It certainly seems to 

1 The form of the word éralrnu is pedantically adduced 
to emphasize the poet’s censure of Pittacus, 
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keis, ébn, @ UesKpares, Kal ov mept Tob doparos 
SueAn Avbevac- éore peVTOL, épn, Kal epot Adyos 
mrepi avrob ed exwy, ov vty emdetEw, dy fot: 
oe. Kal o "AdneBiddys, Naé, edn, @ ‘Inia, 
etoadbis yer viv b€ Stkatdy éorw, a wpodoyn- 
adTnv mpos aie | IIpwraydpas kat LwKparys, 
IIpwraydpas pév et ere BovAerat épwrav, amo- 
KpivecBar Lexparn, él be On Botderae Luoxpdrer 
droxpiveoBat, épwrgv Tov ETEpoV. Kat ey elrrov 
"Emurpéne fev eywye Tpwrayopg Omdrepov aire 
7pOtov- el dé Bovderar, mept pev dopdrey TE kat 
emav edowper, mept d€ wv TO mp@rov eyes OE 
NpwTnoa, @ Hpwrayépa, Hoews dv emt téXos 
ENBoyut pee, cob oKorrovpevos.. Kal yap doxet 
Hot TO TeEpt Toujoews SiaréyeoBa Opousrarov 
elvar Tots ovpmootots Tots Tov gatdov Kal ayo- 
paiwy avOpamwr. Kal yap odro., Sua TO p27) 
dvvacbat aM HAows bv eauTa@y owveivat ev TO 
mOTw poe Bid THs éavtdy dwvijs Kat TeV Abyeow 
rev eavTdy bo amaidevotas, Tipias ToLovar 
Tas avAntpibdas, moArod prcBovpevor aAAoTptav 
pavny Thy Tay addy, Kal bia THs eKeivwy pwvis 
ddA Aous ovveow: Gmou Ge xahot kdyabot oup- 
mora Kal mematSevpievor eloiy, obK av tars 
our’ avdnrpidas otre Spxnorpidas ovre paArpias, 
GAN’ adrovs abrois ixavods ovras ouvetvat dvev 
T&v Ajpwy te Kal ratdiaiv TovTwr Sia THS adTav 
guvis, Aéyovrds te Kal axovovras év pepe eavTav 
Koopiws, Kav mavu odd olvoy miwouw. otTw 
dé Kai at towaide ovvovoiat, éav pev AdBavrac 
avdp&v, oloimep pdv ot modAdoi dacw elvat, 
odvdev Séovrar adAAotpias gdwvis ovdé mowraer, 
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me, Socrates, that you have given a good exposition 
of the poem; but I also have an elegant discourse 
upon it, which I will perform for you if you wish. 

Yes, Hippias, said Alcibiades, but some other 
time : for the moment the proper thing, according 
to the agreement which Protagoras and Socrates 
made between them, will be for Socrates to answer 
any questions that Protagoras may still wish to put 
to him, but if he prefers to answer Socrates, then it 
will be for Socrates to ask. 

On this I remarked: For my part I place it in 
Protagoras’s hands to do whichever he likes best. 
But if he does not mind, let us talk no more of poems 
and verses, but consider the points on which I 
questioned you at first, Protagoras, and on which 
I should be glad to reach, with your help, a conclusion. 
For it seems to me that arguing about poetry is 
comparable to the wine-parties of common market- 
folk. " These people, owing to their inability to carry 
on a familiar conversation over their wine by means 
of their own voices and discussions—such is their 
lack of education—put a premium on flute-girls by 
hiring the extraneous voice of the flute at a high 
price, and carry on their intercourse by means of 
its utterance. But where the party consists of 
thorough gentlemen who have had a proper educa- 
tion, you will see neither flute-girls nor dancing-girls 
nor harp-girls, but only the company contenting 
themselves with their own conversation, and none 
of these fooleries and frolics—each speaking and 
listening decently in his turn, even though they 
may drink a great deal of wine. And soa gathering 
like this of ours, when it includes such men as most 
of us claim to be, requires no extraneous voices, 
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a wo 3 , A > 9 Mg ‘ Ed , 
ovs ore avepéabar oldv 7 eori wept dv A€yovow, 
emayopevol te adtovs of moAdot ev Tots Adyous 
oi pev Tabra dao Tov momnTHY voety, ot 8° Erepa, 
mept mpaypatos Suadeyopevot 6 aduvatodow e€- 
iy > X A x cA / A 
edéyEat- adda Tas pév TotavTas auvovaias edat 
xaipew, atrot 8 éavrois otvverot bt eaurdy, ev 
cal € ~ fA a” > la f 
Tots é€avrav Adyos meipay adAjAwy AapBdvovres 
Kat SiddvrTes. Tods Totovrovs pot SoKel ypHvat 
Pod cal i. 
paGAAov pupetoBar eué te Kat o€, Katalepévous 
A ‘ 2 ‘ > ¢ cal 3 ~ A > / 
Tovs Tountas adtovs 8. judy adt@v mpos aAAnrous 
” a ld 4 ~ 
Tous Adyous motetobat, THs dAnBeias Kal dv 
avt@v metpav AapBavovtas: Kav prev BovAn ére 
~ > 
epwrav, EToyuos eli gor mapéxyew amoKpwope- 
3A A ff AY 2 4 La 4 x3 
vos: éav S€ BovAn, od euol mapdoxes, mepi wv 
4 % a ta We , 3 
peta€d erravodpeba SueEvovres, tovtTous TéAos ezt- 
Oeivar. A€yovTos otv euot ratra Kal roiadra 
La 3 i b ta € ta € td 
dAdka ovdev amecdder 6 TIpwraydpas ondrepa 
‘3 s ss e ? i A A 
mowoor. eimev ody 6 “AAKiBiddns mpdos Tov 
KadAtav Brdfas, °Q Kaddia, doxe? cot, éfy, Kai 
vov Kad@s Ipwraydpas moteiv, odk OéAwy etre 
cal 3 A A: 
Swoer Aoyov cite pur Stacadgetv; <uol yap ov 
a ww > oe 
Soxe?- aGAX’ yrou StareyéoOw 7 eiwérw STL ovK 
3 Ee ‘a 9 e A a“ 
eférer Stadéyecbar, iva tovTw pev Tatra ovvet- 
Sapev, DwKparyns d¢ GAw Tw Siaddéyynrar 7 GAAos 
oe nn , Mw ‘ Aa te 
Gots av BovAnrat dddw. Kat 6 Ipwraydpas 
“a > é 
aicxuvbeis, ws yé por So€e, tod re “AAKiBiddov 
ratra Adyovros Kai tod KadAiov Seopevov Kai 
“~ Saal re 
Tay ddAwy oxeddv Tt THY TapévTwy, pdoyis mpov- 
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not even of the poets, whom one cannot question 
on the sense of what they say; when they are 
adduced in discussion we are generally told by 
some that the poet thought so and so, and by others, 
something different, and they go on arguing about a 
matter which they are powerless to determine. No, 
this sort of meeting is avoided by men of culture, who. 
prefer to converse directly with each other, and to 
use their own way of speech in putting one another 
by turns to the test. It is this sort of person that 
I think you and J ought rather to imitate ; putting 
the poets aside, let us hold our discussion together 
in our own persons, making trial of the truth and of 
ourselves. So if you wish to question me further, 
I am at your service as answerer; but if you like, 
put yourself at my service, so that we may clear 
up the several points of the inquiry in which we 
stopped half-way. 

On my saying this and something more of the sort, 
Protagoras gave no indication as to which course he 
would take. So Alcibiades, looking at Callias, said: 
Do you consider, Callias, that Protagoras is behaving 
properly now in refusing to signify whether he will 
or will not answer? I do not think he is. Let 
him either debate or say that he does not want to 
debate, so that we may have this understanding 
with him; then Socrates can debate with someone 
else, or another of us with some other, as may be 
agreed. 

Then Protagoras was ashamed, as it seemed to 
me, at these words of Alcibiades, and the more so 
when Callias requested him, together with almost 
the whole of the company; and so he reluctantly 
prevailed on himself to take up the debate, and 
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TpdmeTo els TO SiadéyeoBa Kal exéAever epwrdr 
adTov ws dmroKpwoupevos. 

Eizov 87 éyd, *Q pwraydpa, ps pay otow Bua 
AeyeoBai pe cot dAdo tu BovAduevov 7 a avros 
drropa éxdoToTE, Tabra, Siacépacbar. Hyodmat 
yap mavu A€yew te Tov “Opnpov to 


4 a2 Be ta éf Aa Lote nets 
avy te 60° epyomerw, Kat Te mpd 6 TOD evonaev. 


edrropesrepot yap mos amavres eopev ot dvOpwrror 
Tpos amav epyov Kat Adyov Kal Svavonpa: pobvos 
5 elmep te vonon, avrixa mepuwy Cnrel oTw 
emidetEnrat Kal pe? Grov BeBoudonras, gws 
dv evriyn. womep Kat éyw evexa Tovrou gol 
ews drar€yopar paMov q dAdw Twi, Hyod- 
pevds ce BéArio7r’ dv emoxdbacbar ai epi 
Tav G\Awy mept wv eikds oxometo0at Tov emeixh, 
kal 8) Kal mept dperis. iva yap aAAov 7) ce; 
6s ye od povoy autos olet Kadds Kayabds eclvaz, 
@onep twes GAA adrot péev emexets eloiv, 
addAous Ge od Svvavrat movetv: at dé Kal adTos 
ayabds ef kat dddovs olds 7 ef moteiy ayabous. 
kal ovrw memiorevkas oavT@, wore Kal dAAwv 
Tavryy THY TEX dmoxpuTTropeveny ov y dva- 
gpavdov ceauTov drroxnpusdpevos els madras Tous 
“EAAnvas, copier _eTovopidoas, ceavTov amé- 
gynvas travdevoews Kal dperas SiddcKadov, mpaTos 
rovTou pucbov akuaboas dpyvabas. mas obv od 
ce Xpiy mapaxanety ent THY Toure one wal 
épwrgv Kai dvaxowotcba; ov eo?” omews ov. 
Kal viv 8) eyw exetva, dmep TO TPATov Apwrwr 
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asked to have questions put to him, since he was 
ready to answer. 

So I proceeded to say—Protagoras, do not suppose 
that I have any other desire in debating with you 
than to examine the difficulties which occur to 
myself at each point. For I hold that there is a 
good deal in what Homer ! says— 


When two go together, one observes before the other; 


for somehow it makes all of us human beings more 
resourceful in every deed or word or thought ; but 
if one observes something alone, forthwith one has to 
go about searching until one discovers somebody to 
whom one can show it off and who can corroborate it. 
And I also have my reason for being glad to debate 
with you rather than with anyone else; it is that 
I regard you as the best person to investigate in 
general any matters that a sensible man may be 
expected to examine, and virtue in particular. 
Whom else should I choose but you? Not only 
do you consider yourself a worthy gentleman, like 
sundry other people, who are sensible enough 
themselves, but cannot make others so; but you 
are both good yourself and have the gift of making 
others good. And you are so confident of yourself 
that, while others make a secret of this art, you 
have had yourself publicly proclaimed to all the 
Greeks with the title of sophist, and have appointed 
yourself preceptor of culture and virtue, and are 
the first who has ever demanded a regular fee for 
such work. What then could I do but call upon 
you to deal with our problem both by question 
and communication? I had no cther course. So 
now with regard to those points which I have raised 
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on the subject in my opening questions, I desire 

to be reminded of some by you and to have your 

help in investigating others. The question, I 
believe, was this:! Are the five names of wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice, and holiness attached _ 
to one thing, or underlying each of these names /Y «< 
is there a distinct existence or thing that_has its 

own particular function, each thing being different 

-from the others? And your answer was that they 

are not names attached to one thing, but that each 


of these names applies to a distinct thing, and that 
these are parts of virtue; not like th f 


gold, which are similar to each ie aad to_the 





— and_to each and _ea i istinct 
unction. If you still hold the same opinion of them, 
say so; m@ you have a new one, define what it is, 
for I make no objection to your replying now on 
other lines. Indeed I should not be surprised if you 
were merely experimenting upon me when you 
spoke before. 

Well, Socrates, he replied, I say that all these 
are parts of virtue, and that while four of them are 
fairly on a par with each other, courage is something 
vastly different from all the rest. You may perceive 
the truth of what I say from this : you will find many 
people extremely unjust, unholy, dissolute, and 
ignorant, and yet pre-eminently courageous. 

Stop now, I said: we must duly examine what 
you say. Do you call courageous men bold, or 
something else ? 

Yes, and impetuous also, he replied, where most 
men fear to tread. 
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Well now, do you say that virtue is a good thing, 
and of this good thing offer yourself as teacher ? 

Nay, it is the best of things, he said, unless I am 
out of my senses. 

Then is one part of it base and another good, 
or is the whole good ? 

Surely the whole is good in the highest possible 
degree. 

Now do you know who dive boldly into wells ? 

I do; divers. 

Is this because they have knowledge, or for some 
other reason ? 

Because they have knowledge. 

And who are bold in going to war on horseback— 
those who are practised horsemen, or those who are 
not ? 

Practised horsemen. 

And who with bucklers—buckler-men, or those 
who are not ? 

Buckler-men : and so with all other cases, he went 
on, if that is your point ; those who have knowledge 
are bolder than those who lack it, and individually 
they are bolder when they have je Gan than before 
learning. 

But you must have seen at times, I said, persons 
who are without knowledge of any of iege affairs, 
yet behaving boldly in each of them. 

I have, he said, and very boldly too. 

Then are iene, bold ones courageous also ? 

Nay, that would make courage a base thing, he 
replied ; for those you speak of are out of their senses. 

What then, I asked, do you mean by courageous 
men ? Surely the same as bold men? 

Yes, I do still, he said. 
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Then these men, I went on, who are so brave, are 
found to be not courageous but mad? And in those 
former cases our wisest men are boldest too, and 
being boldest are most courageous? And on this 
reasoning, wisdom will be courage ? 

You do not rightly recall, Socrates, what I stated 
in replying to you. When you asked me whether 
courageous men are bold, I admitted it: I was not 
asked whether bold men are courageous. Had you 
asked me this before, I should have said—“ Not all.” 
And as to proving that courageous men are not 
bold, you have nowhere pointed out that I was 
wrong in my admission that they are. Next you 
show that such persons individually are bolder 
when they have knowledge, and bolder than others 
who lack it, and therewith you take courage and 
wisdom to be the same: proceeding in this manner 
you might even take strength to be wisdom. On 
this method you might begin by asking me whether 
the strong are powerful, and I should say “ Yes” ; 
and then, whether those who know how to wrestle 
are more powerful than those who do not know how 
to wrestle, and whether individually they are more 
powerful when they have learnt than before learning, 
and I should say “ Yes.” And on my admitting 
these points it would be open to you to say, by the 
same token, that according to my admission wisdom 
is strength. But neither there nor elsewhere do I 
admit that the powerful are strong, only that the 
strong are powerful; for I hold that power and 
strength are not the same, but that one of them, 
power, comes from knowledge, or from madness or 
rage, whereas strength comes from constitution and 
fit nurture of the body. So, in the other instance, 
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boldness and courage are not the same, and therefore 
it results that the courageous are bold, but not that 
the bold are courageous; for boldness comes to a 
man from art, or from rage or madness, like power, 
whereas courage comes from constitution and fit 
nurture of the soul. 

Do you speak of some men, Protagoras, I asked, as 
living well, and others ill ? 

Yes. 

Then do you consider that a man would live well 
if he lived in distress and anguish ? 

No, he said. 

Well now, if he lived pleasantly and so ended his 
life, would you not consider he had thus contrived 
to live well ? 

T would, he said. 

And, I suppose, to live pleasantly is good, and 
unpleasantly, bad ? 

Yes, he said, if one lived in the enjoyment of 


hotourable things. 
But, Protagoras, will you tell me you agree with 


the majority in calling some pleasant things bad 
and some painful ones good? J mean to say—Are 
not things good in so far as they are pleasant, putting 
aside any other result they may have; and again, 
are not painful things in just the same sense bad— 
in so far as they are painful ? 

I cannot tell, Socrates, he replied, whether I am to 
answer, in such absolute fashion as that of your 
question, that all pleasant things are good and 
painful things bad: I rather think it safer for me 
to reply, with a view not merely to my present 
answer but to all the rest of my life, that some 
pleasant things are not good, and also that some 
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painful things are not bad, and some are, while a 

third class of them are indifferent—neither bad nor 
ood. 

. You call pleasant, do you not, I asked, things that 

partake of pleasure or cause pleasure ? 

Certainly, he said. 

So when I put it to you, whether things are not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, I am asking 
whether pleasure itself is not a good thing. 

Let us examine the matter, Socrates, he said, 
in the form in which you put it at each point, and if 
the proposition seems to be reasonable, and pleasant 
and good are found to be the same, we shall agree 
upon it; if not, we shall dispute it there and then. 

And would you like, I asked, to be leader in the 
inquiry, or am I to lead ? 

You ought to lead, he replied, since you are the 
inaugurator of this discussion. 

Well then, I proceeded, will the following example 
give us the light we need? Just as, in estimating a 
man’s health or bodily efficiency by his appearance, 
one might look at his face and the lower part of his 
arms and say: Come now, uncover your chest too 
and your back and show them, that I may examine 
you thoroughly—so the same sort of desire comes 
over me in regard to our inquiry. Observing your 
condition to be as you describe in respect of the 
good and the pleasant, I am fain to say something 
like this: Come, my good Protagoras, uncover 
some more of your thoughts : how are you in regard 
to knowledge ? Do you share the view that most 
people take of this, or have you some other? The 
opinion generally held of knowledge is something 
of this sort—that it is no strong or guiding or govern- ° 
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ing thing; it is not regarded as anything of that 
kind, but people think that, while _a_man_often 
has knowledge in him, he is_not_governed hy it, — 
‘put_by_ something” else —now by passion, naxby NS 
pleasure, now by pain, at times by love, and often 

, they tt a slave, that it may be dragged 
SOE EP any SMEr TOE Now do you agree with 
this view of ft, or do you consider that knowledge 
is something noble and able to govern man, and 
that whoever learns what is good and what is bad 
will never be swayed by anything to act otherwise 
than as knowledge bids, and that intelligence is a 
sufficient succour for mankind ? 

My view, Socrates, he replied, is precisely that 
which you express, and what is more, it would be a 
disgrace for me above all men to assert that wisdom 
and knowledge were aught but the highest of all 
human things. 

Well and truly spoken, I said. Now you know 
that most people will not listen to you and me, 
but say that many, while knowing what is best, refuse 
to perform it, though they have the power, and do 
other things instead. And whenever I have asked 
them to tell me what can be the reason of this, they 
say that those who act so are acting under the 
influence of pleasure or pain, or under the control 
of one of the things I have just mentioned. 

Yes, Socrates, he replied, I regard this as but 
one of the many erroneous sayings of mankind. 

Come then, and join me in the endeavour to 
persuade the world and explain what is this 
experience of theirs, which they call “‘ being over- 
come by pleasure,” and which they give as the 
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reason why they fail to do what is best though 
they have knowledge of it. For perhaps if we said 
to them: What you assert, good people, is not 
correct, but quite untrue—they might ask us: 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this experience is not 
“being overcome by pleasure ’’ what on earth is it, 
and what do you call it? Tell us that. 

Why, Socrates, must we consider the opinion of 
the mass of mankind, who say just what occurs to 
them ? 

Lfancy, I replied, that this will be a step towards 
discovering how courage is related to the other parts 
of virtue. So if you think fit to abide by the arrange- 
ment we made a while ago—that I should lead in 
the direction which seems best for elucidating the 
matter—you must now follow; but if you would 
rather not, to suit your wishes I will let it pass. 

No, he said, your plan is quite right : go on to the 
end as you began. 

Once more then, I proceeded, suppose they should 
ask us: Then what do you call this thing which we 
described as ‘‘being overcome by pleasures”? 
The answer I should give them would be this: 
Please attend; Protagoras and I will try to explain 
it to you. Do you not say that this thing occurs, 
good people, in the common case of a man being 
overpowered by the pleasantness of food’ or drink 
or sexual acts, and doing what he does though he 
knows it to be wicked? They would admit it. 
Then you and I would ask them again: In what 
sense do you call such deeds wicked? Is it that 
they produce those pleasures and are themselves 
pleasant at the moment, or that later on they cause 
diseases and poverty, and have many more such ills 
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in store for us? Or, even though they have none 
of these things in store for a later day, and cause 
us only enjoyment, would they still be evil just 
because, forsooth, they cause enjoyment in some way 
or other? Can we suppose, Protagoras, that they 
will make any other answer than that these things 
are evil, not according to the operation of the actual 
pleasure of the moment, but owing to the later 
results in disease and those other ills ? 

I think, said Protagoras, that most people would 
answer thus. 

Then in causing diseases they cause pains? And 
in causing poverty they cause pains? They would 
admit this, I imagine. 

Protagoras agreed. 

Then does it seem to you, my friends, as Protagoras 
and I assert, that the only reason why these things 
are evil is that they end at last in pains, and deprive 
us of other pleasures? Would they admit this ? 

We both agreed that they would. 

Then again, suppose we should ask them the 
opposite: You, sirs, who tell us on the other 
hand that good things are painful—do you not give 
such instances as physical training, military service, 
and medical treatment conducted by cautery, 
incision, drugs, or starvation, and say that these are 
good, but painful? Would they not grant it ? 

He agreed that they would. 

Then do you call them good because they produce 
extreme pangs and anguish for the moment, or 
because later on they result in health and good 
bodily condition, the deliverance of cities, dominion 
over others, and wealth? They would assent to 
this, I suppose. , 
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He agreed. 

And are these things good for any other reason 
than that they end at last in pleasures and relief 
and riddance of pains? Or have you some other 
end to mention, with respect to which you call them 
good, apart from pleasures and pains? ‘They could 
not find one, I fancy. 

I too think they could not, said Protagoras. 

Then do you pursue pleasure as being a good 
thing, and shun pain as being a bad one? 

He agreed that we do. 

So one thing you hold to be bad—pain; and 
-pleasure you hold to be good, since the very act of 
enjoying you call bad as soon as it deprives us of 
greater pleasures than it has in itself, or leads to 
greater pains than the pleasures it contains. For 
if it is with reference to something else that you 
call the act of enjoyment bad, and with a view to 
some other end, you might be able to tell it us; 
but this you will be unable to do. 

I too think that they cannot, said Protagoras. ~ 

Then is not the same thing repeated in regard to 
the state of being pained? You call being pained 
a good thing as soon as it either rids us of greater 
pains than those it comprises, or leads to greater 
pleasures than its pains. Now if you have in view 
some other end than those which I mention when 
you call being pained good, you can tell it us; but 
you never can. . 

Truly spoken, said Protagoras. 

Once more then, I proceeded; if you were to 
ask me, my friends, Now why on earth do you 
speak at such length on this point, and in so many 
ways? I should reply, Forgive me: in the first 
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place, it is not easy to conclude what it is that you 
mean when you say “overcome by pleasures” ; 
and secondly, on this point hang all our conclusions 
But it is still quite possible to retract, if you can 
somehow contrive to say that the good is different 
from pleasure, or the bad from pain. Is it enough 
for you to live out your life pleasantly, without 
pain? If it is, and you are unable to tell us of any 
other good or evil that does not end in pleasure or 
pain, listen to what I have to say next. I tell you 
that if this is so, the argument becomes absurd, 
when you say that it is often the case that a man, 
knowing the evil to be evil, nevertheless commits 


ity when Te migat avoid it, because he is_drivep 
and dazed by his pleasures; while _on the other 
hand you say that a man, knowing the good, refuses 
to do good because of the momenta Teasures b 


which he is overcome. 


The absurdity of all this will be manifest if we 
refrain from using a number of terms at once, such 
as pleasant, painful, good, and bad; and as there 
appeared to be two things, let us call them by _ 
two names—first, good and evil, and then later on, 
pleasant and painful. Let us then lay it down as 
our statement, that a man does evil in spite of 
knowing the evil of it. Now if someone asks us: 
Why ? we shall answer: Because he is overcome. 
By what? the questioner will ask us; and this time 
we shall be unable to reply: By pleasure—for this 
has exchanged its name for “‘ the good.’ So we 
must answer only with the words: Because he is 
overcome. By what? says the questioner. The 
good—must surely be our reply. Now if our ques- 
tioner chance to be an arrogant person he will laugh 
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and exclaim: What a ridiculous statement, that a 
man does evil, knowing it to be evil, and not having 
to do it, because he is overcome by the good! Is 
this, he will ask, because the good is not worthy 
of conquering the evil in you, or because it is worthy ? 
Clearly we must reply: Because it is not worthy; 
otherwise he whom we speak of as overcome by 
pleasures would not have offended. But in what 
sense, he might ask us, is the good unworthy of the 
bad, or the bad of the good? ‘This can only be when 
the one is greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on the one side and fewer on the 
other. We shall not find any other reason to give. 
So it is clear, he will say, that-by ‘‘ being overcome ” 
you mean getting the greater evil in exchange for 
the lesser good. That must be agreed. Then let 
us apply the terms “ pleasant”’ and “ painful” 
to these things instead, and say that a man does 
what we previously called evil, but now call painful, 
knowing it to be painful, because he is overcome 
by the pleasant, which is obviously unworthy to 
conquer. What unworthiness can there be in 
pleasure as against pain, save an excess or defect 
of one compared with the other? That is, when 
one becomes greater and the other smaller, or when 
there are more on one side and fewer on the other, 
or here a greater degree and there a less. For if 
you should say: But, Socrates, the immediately 
pleasant differs widely from the subsequently 
pleasant or painful, I should reply: Do they differ 
in anything but pleasure and pain? That is the 
only distinction. Like a practised weigher, put 
pleasant things and painful in the scales, and with 
them the nearness and the remoteness, and tell me 
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which count for more. For if you weigh pleasant 
things against pleasant, the greater and the more are 
always to be preferred: if painful against painful, then 
always the fewer and smaller. If you weigh pleasant 
against painful, and find that the painful are out- 
balanced by the pleasant—whether the near by the 
remote or the remote by the near—you must take 
that course of action to which the pleasant are 
attached ; but not that course if the pleasant are 
outweighed by the painful. Can the case be other- 
wise, I should ask, than thus, my friends? I am 
certain they could state no alternative. 

To this he too assented. 

Since that is the case, then, I shall say, please 
answer me this: Does not the same size appear 
larger to your sight when near, and smaller when 
distant? They will admit this. And it is the same 
with thickness and number? And sounds of equal 
strength are greater when near, and smaller when 
distant? They would agree to this. Now if our 
welfare consisted in doing and choosing things of 
large dimensions, and avoiding and not doing those 
of small, what would be our salvation in life? Would 
it be the art of measurement, or the power of appear- 
ance? Is it not the latter that leads us astray, as 
we saw, and many a time causes us to take things 
topsy-turvy and to have to change our minds both 
in our conduct and in our choice of great or small ? 
Whereas the art of measurement would have made 
this appearance ineffective, and by showing us the 
truth would have brought our soul into the repose 
of abiding by the truth, and so would have saved our 
life. Would men acknowledge, in view of all this, 
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1 The intellectual control of our sense-perceptions, which 
differ as to the size or number of the same things when near 
and when distant, etc., has an important part in the educa- 
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that the art which saves our life is measurement, 
or some other ? 

It is measurement, he agreed. 

Well now, if the saving of our life depended on 
the choice of odd or even, and on knowing when 
to make a right choice of the greater and when of 
the less—taking each by itself or comparing it with 
the other, and whether near or distant—what would 
save our life? Would it not be knowledge; a 
knowledge of measurement, since the art here is 
concerned with excess and defect, and of numeration, 
as it has to do with odd and even? People would 
admit this, would they not ? 

if Protagoras agreed that they would. 

Well then, my friends, since we have found that 
the salvation of our life depends on making a right 
choice of pleasure and pain—of the more and the 
fewer, the greater and the smaller, and the nearer 
and the remoter—is it not evident, in the first place, 
that measurement is a study of their excess and 
defect and equality in relation to each other ? 

This must needs be so. ~ 

And being measurement, I presume it must be an 
art or science ? 

They will-assent to this. 

Well, the nature of this art or science we shall 
consider somie other time ! ; ; but the mere fact of its 
being a science will suffice for the proof which 
Protagoras and I are required to give in answer to 
the question you have put to us. You asked it, 
if you-remember, when we were agreeing? that 
there is’ nothing stronger than knowledge, and 


tional scheme of the Republic. The measuring art is further 
considered in the Politicus (283 foll.). 2 Cf. 352 8 foll. 
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that knowledge, wherever it may be found, has 
always the upper hand of pleasure or anything else ; 
and then you said that pleasure often masters even 
the man of knowledge, and on our refusing to agree 
with you, you went on to ask us: Protagoras and 
Socrates, if this experience is not “‘ being overcome 
by pleasure,” whatever can it be, and what do you 
callit? Tellus. If onthe spur of the moment we 
had replied, “ Ignorance,’ you would have laughed 
as to-scornT —DEt Tow it you Taugh at us yoo will 
be laughing at yourselves as well. For you have 
admitted that it is from defect of knowledge that 
men err, when they do err, in their choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil ; 
and from defect not merely of knowledge but of the 
knowledge which you have now admitted also to be 
that of measurement. And surely you know well 
enough for yourselves that the erring act committed 
without knowledge is done through ignorance. 
Accordingly “ to be overcome by pleasure ’’ means 
just this—ignorance in the highest degree, which 
Protagoras here and Prodicus and Hippias profess 
to cure. But you, through supposing it to be some- 
thing else than ignorance, will neither go yourselves 
nor send your children to these sophists, who are the 
teachers of those things—you say it cannot be 
taught; you are chary of your money and will 
give them none, and so you fare badly both in 
private and in public life. ; 

Such would have been our answer to the world at 
large. And I ask you now, Hippias and Prodicus, 
as well as Protagoras—for I would have you make a 
joint reply—whether you think what I say is true 
or false. 
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_ « Yielding to oneself” and “mastery of oneself” are ’ 
here put instead of ‘‘being overcome by pleasure” and 
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They all thought what I had said was absolutely 
true. 

Then you agree, I continued, that the pleasant is 
good and the painful bad. And let me entreat 
my friend Prodicus to spare me his distinction of 
terms: for whether you say pleasant or delightful 
or enjoyable, my excellent Prodicus, or in whatever 
style or manner you may be pleased to name these 
things, pray reply to the sense of my question. 

At this Prodicus laughed and consented, as did the 
rest. > 

Well now, my friends, I said, what of this? All 
actions aimed at living painlessly and pleasantly 
are honourable, are they not? And the honourable 
work is both good and useful ? 

They agreed. 

Then if, I proceeded, the pleasant is good, no one 
who has knowledge or thought of other actions as 
better than those he is doing, and as possible, will 
do as he proposes if he is free to do the better ones ; 
and this yielding to oneself is nothing but ignorance, 
and mastery of! oneself is as certainly wisdom. 

They all agreed. 

Well then, by ignorance do you mean having a 
false opinion and being deceived about matters of 
importance ? 

They all agreed to this also. 

Then surely, I went on, no one willingly goes 
after evil or what he thinks to be evil; it is not 
in human nature, apparently, to do so—to wish to 
go after what one thinks to be evil in preference 
to the good ; and when compelled to choose one of 


the opposite state. The conflict between the better and 
worse self is discussed in Rep. iv. 430 & foll. 
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two evils, nobody will choose the greater when he 
may the lesser. 

All this met with the assent of everyone. 

Well, I said, is there something you call dread, or 
fear? And is it—I address myself to you, Prodicus 
—the same as I have in mind—something I describe 
as an expectation of evil, whether you call it fear 
or dread ? 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed to this description 
of dread or.fear; but Prodicus thought this was 
dread, not fear. 

No matter, Prodicus, I said, but my point is this : 
if our former statements are true, will any man 
wish to go after what he dreads, when he may 
pursue what he does not? Surely this is impossible 
after what we have admitted—that he regards as 
evil that which he dreads? And what is regarded 
as evil is neither pursued nor accepted willingly, 
we saw, by anyone. 

Here also they were all in agreement. 

So much, then, being granted, Prodicus and 
Hippias, I said, let our friend Protagoras vindicate 
the correctness of the answer he made at first— 
not that which he made at the very beginning,! 
when he said that, while there were five parts of 
virtue, none of them was like any other, but each 
had its particular function: I do not refer to that, 
but the statement he made afterwards,? when he 
proceeded to say that four of them had a consider- 
able resemblance to each other, but one was quite 
different from the rest—courage ; and he told me I 
should perceive this by the following token: You 
will find, Socrates, said he, that men may be most 


1 Cf. 330 a foll; Cf. 349 p foll. 
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unholy, most unjust, most dissolute, and most 
ignorant, yet most courageous ; whence you may 
judge that courage is very different from the other 
parts of virtue. His answer caused me great sur- 
prise at the moment, and still more when I went 
into the matter with your help. But anyhow, I 
asked him whether by the brave he meant “ bold.” 
Yes, he replied, and impetuous. Protagoras, I 
said, do you remember making this answer ? 

He admitted he did. 

Well now, I said, tell us, towards what do you 
mean they are impetuous when they are courageous ? 
Towards the same things as cowards ? 

No, he said. 

Then towards other things ? 

Yes, he said. 

Do cowards go after things that allow boldness, 
and the courageous after dreadful things? 

So people say, Socrates. 

Quite true, I said. But my point is rather, 
towards what, according to you, are the brave 
impetuous? Dreadful things, in the belief that 
they are dreadful, or towards what is not dreadful ? 

No, he said; the former has just been shown, by 
the arguments you put forward, to be impossible. 

Quite true again, I said; so that if this proof 
was correct, no one goes to meet what he regards 
as dreadful, since to be overcome by oneself was 
found to be ignorance. 

He admitted this. 

And yet all men go also to meet what they can face 
boldly, whether cowardly or brave, and in this respect 
cowardly and brave go to meet the same things. 

But still, Socrates, he said, what cowards go to 
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meet is the very opposite of what the courageous 
go to meet. For instance, the latter are willing 
to go to war, but the former are not. 

Is going to war an honourable thing, I asked, or a 
base thing ? 

Honourable, he replied. 

Then if it is honourable, we have admitted, by 
our former argument, that it is also good; for we 
agreed that all honourable actions were good. 

“True, and I abide by that decision. 

You are right to do so, I said. But which sort of 
men do you say are not willing to go to war, that 
being an honourable and good thing to do? 

The cowardly, he replied. 

Then, I went on, if it is honourable and good, is it 
also pleasant ? 

That certainly has been admitted, he said. 

Now do the cowards wittingly refuse to go to what 
is more honourable, better, and pleasanter ? 

Well, if we admit that too, he replied, we shall 
undo our previous admissions. 

But what of the courageous man? Does he not go 
to the more honourable and better and pleasanter ? 

I am forced to admit that, he said. 

Now. in general, courageous men do not feel base 
fears, when they fear, nor is there anything base in 
their boldness ? 

True, he said. 

And if not base, then it must ny honourable ? 

He admitted this. 

_ And if honourable, then good ? 

Yes. 

And the cowardly and the Bord and the mad, on 
the contrary, feel base fears and base boldness ? 
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He agreed. 

Do they feel base and evil boldness solely through 
stupidity and ignorance ? 

Just so, he said. 

Well now, the cause of cowards being cowardly, 
do you call this cowardice or courage ? 

Cowardice, I call it, he replied. 

And were they not found to be cowards through 
ignorance of what is dreadful ? 

Certainly, he said. : 

And so they are cowards because of that 
ignorance ? 

He agreed. 

And the cause of their being cowards is admitted 
by you to be cowardice ? 

He assented. 

Then ignorance of what is dreadful and not 
dreadful will be cowardice ? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I went on, is the opposite of 
cowardice. 

Yes. 

Then the wisdom that knows what is and what is not 
dreadful is opposed to the ignorance of these things ? 

To this he could still nod assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice ? 

To this he nodded very reluctantly. 

So the wisdom that knows what is and what is 
not dreadful is courage, being opposed to the 
ignorance of these things ? 

Here he could no longer bring himself to nod 
agreement, and remained silent. Then I proceeded : 
Why is it, Protagoras, that you neither affirm nor 
deny what I ask you ? 
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Finish it, he said, by yourself. 

I must first ask you, I said, just one more question: 
Do you still think, as at the beginning, that there 
are any people who are most ignorant and yet most 
courageous ? 

I see, Socrates, you have set your heart on making 
me your answerer ; so, to oblige you, I will say that 
by what we have admitted I consider it impossible. 

My only motive, I then said, in asking ar 

uestions has been a desire to examine the various 
“elations OF virtue and The one seed ee I 
“know that, were it once made plain at_other. 
question-onWhich you and T have argued ak such 
a eal scale le cae a A 
Mra be wud wale ecajeaned 
9 DCC 
resuit; Seems to me as though it accused and mocked 
us like some human person; if it were given a 
voice it would say: ‘‘ What strange creatures you _ 
are, Socrates and Protagoras! You on the one hand, 
after having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, 
are now hot in opposition to yourself, ing 
0 prove that ing: e —=justice, 


temperance, and courage—which is the best way to — 
make virtue appear teachable: for if virtue were 





ything else"than knowledge, as Protagoras fried 
to make out, obviously it would not be teachable; 
but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be entirely . - 
knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be surprised 
if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that 


it has been found to be almost anything but know- 
ledge, which would make it quite unteachable ! ” 
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Now I, Protagoras, observing the extraordinary 
tangle into which we have managed to get the whole 
matter, am most anxious to have it thoroughly 
cleared up. And I should like to work our way 
through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teach- 
able or not, lest perchance your Epimetheus beguile- 
and trip us up in our investigation as he overlooked 
us in your account of his distribution! I like the 
Prometheus of your fable better than the Epime- 
theus ; for he is of use to me, and I take Promethean 
thought continually for my own life when I am 
occupied with all these questions; so, with your 
consent, as I said at the beginning, I should be 
delighted to have your aid in the inquiry. 

I approve your zeal, Socrates, said Protagoras, 
and the way you develop your arguments; for I 
think I am not ill-natured, and I am the last person 
on earth to be envious. Indeed I have told many 
people how I regard you—as the man [ admire far 
above any that I meet, and as quite an exception 
to men of your age; and I say I should not be 
surprised if you won high repute for wisdom. We 
shall pursue the subject on some other occasion, at 
your pleasure: for the present, it is time to turn to 
another affair. 

I quite agree, said I, if you think so: for I was long 
ago due to be where I told you I was going; I 
stayed merely to oblige our excellent Callias. 

Here our colloquy ended, and each went his way. 

Cf, Seite, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO 


Tue Meno takes up the question which the Prot- 
agoras left. waiting for an answer—Can virtue be 
taught? This dialogue proceeds in the direct 
dramatic form, without descriptive introduction or 
connecting narrative, and in a series of five scenes we 
are shown the various resources of Socratic method 
in a determined attempt to solve that important 
problem. Thus (1) (70 a-80 p) we find that the first 
requisite for progress in the search is a definition of. 
virtue; (2) (80 p-86 c) the inquiry is shifted to the 
origin of knowledge, which is demonstrated, by an 
experiment on one of Meno’s young attendants, to 
be latent in us, and recoverable by the proper stimu- 
lation of our memory ; (3) (86 c-90 B) we return to 
the question of what virtue is, and while it appears 
to be teachable we are faced with the awkward 
fact that it has no real teachers—it is not taught ; 
(4) (90 n-95 a) Anytus, the typical man of affairs, is 
convicted of error in his reliance on convention and 
common sense; and lastly (5) (95 4-100 B) Socrates 
discusses with Meno the relation of knowledge, in 
which virtue must somehow consist, to the true 
opinion which guides practical men along the right 
path in everyday life. 

The first two of these scenes are preparatory : 
they point out that by some means or other we must 
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obtain a definition of the thing itself—virtue—on 
which our inquiry is bent, and then we are given a 
specimen of the method by which we are most likely 
to acquire such a piece of real knowledge. With 
these two lessons in mind, we return to the question 
as it stood at the end of the Protagoras, and come to 
grips once more with that great defaulter—the 
received system of education. The only hope of 
finding our way to the truth for which we are grop- 
ing seems to lie in a study of the instinctive opinion 
which occasionally guides men of superior character 
to the right course of action, and in a comparison 
of this “inspired *’ thought—which has helped us 
already (81) towards the educational principle of 
“ recollection ’’— with the reasoned knowledge 
which we may look to as an abiding and unfailing 
support to ourselves and as a power that we can 
transmit to others. 

The sane and profound wisdom which moves 
beneath the whole discussion is as remarkable as 
the clearness and acuteness of its argumentation. 
The detection of insufficiency in existing modes of 
instruction, and the recognition of rightness in 
certain high examples of conduct, are marked by a 
gentle humour and a breadth of vision and sympathy 
which doubiless distinguished the actual Socrates : 
the purpose to which those points are applied—of 
turning our gaze to a higher level of education and 
a surer basis of all thought and action—is derived 
indeed from the Master, but brought into full 
flower, with promise of later fruit, by the personal 
ardour and art of Plato. We feel the splendid 
determination of a new master-mind ; and although 
his attempt at a deeper probing of the question has 
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to be given up for the present without an answer, 
we are subtly prepared for the ambitious elaboration 
and demonstration of the Republic and the Phaedo. 
Besides this main impression, the Meno has many 
subsidiary interests. The sophists Protagoras and 
Gorgias are referred to with respect, though their 
teaching is proved to be seriously defective. We 
find here (81) perhaps the first, because so tentative 
and diffident, statement in Plato of the soul’s 
experience of previous existence, and its present 
possession of a sort of latent or suppressed knowledge 
of general notions, which has to be elicited and 
revived by methodical inquiry. We have also (79) 
an account of the effect of Socrates’ conversations 
upon his disciples, which is a useful counterpart 
and complement to the excited rhapsody of Alci- 
biades inthe Symposium (215) ; while the humorous, 
mystifying modesty of Socrates in ascribing his 
highest beliefs to converse with poets, priests, and 
priestesses (81) is of a piece with his manner in the 
Symposium and elsewhere. Finally we should notice 
the suddenness of Anytus’ appearance on the scene, 
and his abrupt exit: remembering that he was 
afterwards the accuser of Socrates, and observing 
the language and tone of his warning to that reckless 
critic of the democracy, we must conclude that 
Plato contrived the episode with the deliberate 
purpose of showing that he did not blame any 
single person for his beloved Master’s death, but 
cherished a nobler grudge against a world that was 
politically and intellectually out of joint. He thus 
brings us almost unawares to the edge of the rift 
which was opening in his mind between philosophy 
and the ordinary life of affairs: we see it gaping 
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wide and grim in the Gorgias; when we come to 
the Republic, it is a well-known gulf, to be carefully 
measured and mapped. 


Meno was a young Thessalian of noble and 
wealthy family. He is supposed here to be on a 
visit to Athens about 402 s.c., three years before 
the death of Socrates. He has acquired some 
literary and scientific knowledge by association with 
Gorgias, who spent his last few years in Thessaly. 
He took part as a general in the great march of the 
Ten Thousand with Cyrus in 401 8.c. Xenophon 
depicts him in the Anabasis as greedy, self-seeking 
and treacherous. Plato shows us his pleasanter 
side, though we find here that he is rather conceited 
and lacking in self-control (76 a, 80 B, c, 86 pb). 


The Meno has been edited, with ample introduc- 


tion and notes, by E S. Thompson (Macmillan, 
1901). 
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CHARACTERS 


Meno, Socrates, Mreno’s Boy, Anyrtus 


meN. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue 
can be taught, or is acquired by practice, not teach- 
ing? Or if neither by practice nor by learning, 
whether it comes to mankind by nature or in some 

other way ? 
soc. Meno, of old the Thessalians were famous 
and admired among the Greeks for their riding and 
their riches ; but now they have a name, I believe, 
for wisdom also, especially your friend Aristippus’s 
people, the Larisaeans. For this you have to thank 
Gorgias ; for when he came to that city he made 
the leading men of the Aleuadae—among them 
your lover Aristippus—and the Thessalians generally 
enamoured of wisdom. Nay more, he has given 
you the regular habit of answering any chance 
question in a fearless, magnificent manner, as befits 
those who know: for he sets the example of offering 
himself to bé questioned by any Greek who chooses, 
and on any point one likes, and he has an answer 
for everybody. Now in this place, my dear Meno, 
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we have a contrary state of things: a drought of 
wisdom, as it were, has come on; and it seems as 
though wisdom had deserted our borders in favour of 
yours. You have only to ask one of our people a 
question such as that, and he will be sure to laugh 
and say: Stranger, you must think me a specially 
favoured mortal, to be able to tell whether virtue 
can be taught, or in what way it comes to one: so 
far am I from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I actually do not even know what the _ 
thing itself, virtue, is at all. : 

And I myself, Meno, am in the same case; I 
share my townsmen’s poverty in this matter: I 
have to reproach myself with an utter ignorance about 
virtue ; and if I do not know what a thing is, how 
can I know what its nature may be? Or do you 
imagine it possible, if one has no cognisance at all 
of Meno, that one could know whether he is hand- 
some or rich or noble, or the reverse of these? 
Do you suppose that one could ? 

MEN. Not I. But is it true, Socrates, that you 
do not even know what virtue is? Are we to return 
home with this report of you? 

soc. Not only this, my friend, but also that I 
never yet came across anybody who did know, in 
my opinion. 

MEN. What? You did not meet Gorgias when 
he was here ? 

soc. I did. 

meN. And you didn’t consider that he knew? 

soc. I have not a very good memory, Meno, so I 
cannot tell at the moment how he struck me then. 
It may be that he did know, and that you know 
what he said : remind me therefore how he expressed 
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it; or if you like, make your own statement, for I 
expect you share his views. 

men. I do. 

soc. Then let us pass him over, since in fact he 
is not present, and do you tell me, in heaven’s 
name, what is your own account of virtue. Speak 
out frankly, that I may find myself the victim of a 
most fortunate falsehood, if you and Gorgias prove to 
have knowledge of it, while I have said that I never 
yet came across anyone who had. 

MeN. Why, there is no difficulty, Socrates, in 
telling. First of all, if you take the virtue of a man, 
it is easily stated that a man’s virtue is this—that 
he be competent to manage the affairs of his city, 
and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies, and to take care to avoid suffering 
harm himself. Or take a woman’s virtue: there 
is no difficulty in describing it as the duty of ordering 
the house well, looking after the property indoors, 
and obeying her husband. And the child has 
another virtue—one for the female, and one for the 
male; and there is another for elderly men—one, 
if you like, for freemen, and yet another for slaves. 
And there are very many other virtues besides, so 
that one cannot be at a loss to explain what virtue 
is; for it is according to each activity and age that 
every one of us, in whatever we do, has his virtue 5 
and the same, I take it, Socrates, will hold also of 
vice. 

soc. I seem to be in a most lucky way, Meno; 
for in seeking one virtue I have discovered a whole 
swarm of virtues there in your keeping. Now, 
Meno, to follow this figure of a swarm, suppose I 
should ask you what is the real nature of the bee, 
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and you replied that there are many different kinds 
of bees, and I rejoined: Do you say it is by being 
bees that they are of many and various kinds and 
differ from each other, or does their difference lie 
not in that, but in something else—for example, 
in their beauty or size or some other quality? Tell 
me, what would be your answer to this question ? 

meN. Why, this—that they do not differ, as bees, 
the one from the other. 

soc. And if I went on to say: Well now, there 
is this that I want you to tell me, Meno: what do 
you call the quality by which they do not differ, 
but are all alike? You could find me an answer, 
I presume ? 

MEN. I could. 

soc. And likewise also with the virtues, however 
many and various they may be, they all have one 
common character whereby they are virtues, and 
on which one would of course be wise to keep an 
eye when one is giving a definitive answer to the 
question of what virtue really is. You take my 
meaning, do you not ? 

MEN. My impression is that I do; but still I 
do not yet grasp the meaning of the question as I 
could wish. 

soc. Is it only in the case of virtue, do you think, 
Meno, that one can say there is one kind belonging 
to a man, another to a woman, and so on with the 
rest, or is it just the same, too, in the case of health 
and size and strength? Do you consider that 
there is one health for a man, and another for a 
woman? Or, wherever we find health, is it of 
the same character universally, in a man or in 
anyone else ? 
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meN. I think that health is the same, both in 
man and in woman. 

soc. Then is it not so with size and strength 
also? If a woman is strong, she will be strong by 
reason of the same form and the same strength ; 
by “the same” IJ mean that strength does not 
differ as strength, whether it be in a man or in a 
woman. Or do you think there is any difference ? 

MEN. I do not. 

soc. And will virtue, as virtue, differ at all whether 
it be in a child or in an elderly person, in a woman 
orin aman? 

men. I feel somehow, Socrates, that here we cease 
to be on the same ground as in those other cases. 

soc. Why? Were you not saying that a man’s 
virtue is to manage a state well, and a woman's 
a house ? 

MEN. I was. 

soc. And is it possible to manage a state well, 
or a house, or anything at all, if you do not manage 
it temperately and justly ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Then whoever manages temperately and 
justly will manage with temperance and justice ? 

MEN. That must be. 

soc. Then both the woman and the man require 
the same qualities of justice and temperance, if 
they are to be good. 

MEN. Evidently. 

soc. And what of a child or an old man? Can 
they ever hope to be good if they are intemperate 
and unjust ? 

MEN. Surely not. 

soc. Only if they are temperate and just ? 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. So all mankind are good in the same way 3 
for they become good when they acquire the same 
qualities. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc. And I presume, if they had not the same 
virtue, they would not be good in the same way. 

men. No, indeed. 

soc. Seeing then that it is the same virtue in all 
cases, try and tell me, if you can recollect, what 
Gorgias—and you in agreement with him—-say it is. 

MEN. Simply that it is the power of governing 
mankind—if you want some single description to 
cover all cases. 

soc. That is just what I am after. But is virtue 
the same in a child, Meno, and in a slave—an ability 
to govern each his master? And do you think he 
who governed would still be a slave ? 

meN. I should say certainly not, Socrates. 

soc. No, indeed, it would be unlikely, my excellent 
friend. And again, consider this further point : 
you say it is “to be able to govern”; shall we 
not add to that—“ justly, not unjustly ” ? 

men. Yes, I think so; for justice, Socrates, is 
virtue. 

soc. Virtue, Meno, or a virtue ? 

MEN. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. What I would in any other case. To take 
roundness, for instance; I should call it a figure, 
and not figure pure and simple. And I should 
name it so because there are other figures as well. 

mEN. You would be quite right—just as I say there 
are other virtues besides justice. 
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soc. What are they? Tell me. In the same way 
as I can tell you of other figures, if you request me, 
so do you tell me of other virtues. 

men. Well then, courage, I consider, is a virtue, 
and temperance, and wisdom, and loftiness of mind ; 
and there are a great many others. 

soc. Once more, Meno, we are in the same 
plight: again we have found a number of virtues 
when we were looking for one, though not in the 
same way as we did just now; but the one that 
runs through them all, this we are not able to find. 

men. No, for I am not yet able, Socrates, to follow 
your line of search, and find a single virtue common 
to all, as one can in other cases. 

soc. And no wonder; but I will make an effort, 
so far as I can, to help us onward. You understand, 
of course, that this principle of mine applies to 
everything : if someone asked you the question I 
put to you just now: What is figure, Meno? and 
you replied : Roundness ; and then he said, as I did: 
Is roundness figure or a figure? I suppose you would 
answer: A figure. i 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And for this reason—that there are other 
figures as well ? 

men. Yes. 

soc. And if he went on to ask you of what sort 
they were, you would tell him ? 

MEN. I would. 

soc. And if he asked likewise what colour is, 
and on your answering “ white ” your questioner 
then rejoined: Is “ white” colour or a colour? 
your reply would be: A colour; because there are 
other colours besides. 
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meN. It would. 

soc. And if he bade you mention other colours, 
you would tell him of others that are colours just as 
much as white ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now suppose that, like me, he pursued the 
argument and said: We are always arriving at a 
variety of things, but let me have no more of that ; 
since you call these many things by one single 
name, and say they are figures, every one of them, 
even when they are opposed to one another, tell 
me what is that which comprises round and straight 
alike, and which you call figure—including straight 
equally with round under that term. For that is 
your statement, is it not ? 

MEN. It is. 

soc. And in making it, do you mean to say that 
round is no more round than straight, or straight 
no more straight than round ? 

MEN. No, to be sure, Socrates. 

soc. What you mean is that the round shape is 
no more a figure than the straight, or the straight 
than the round. 

MEN. Quite right. 

soc. Then what can this thing be, which bears the 
name of figure? Try and tell me. Suppose that, 
on being asked this question by someone, either 
about figure or about colour, you had replied: Why, 
I don’t so much as understand what you want, 
sir, or even know what you are saying: he might 
well have shown surprise, and said: Do you not 
understand that I am looking for that which is the 
same common element in all these things? Or 
would you still be unable to reply, Meno, if you were 
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approached on other terms, and were asked: What 
is it that is common to the round and the straight 
and everything else that you call figures—the same 
in all? ‘Try and tell me; it will be good practice 
for your answer about virtue. 

men. No, it is you who must answer, Socrates. 

soc. You wish me to do you the favour ? 

men. By all means. 

soc. And then you will agree to take your turn 
and answer me on virtue? 

MEN, I will. 

soc. Well then, I must make the effort, for it is 
worth our while. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Come now, let me try and tell you what 
figure is. Just consider if you accept this description 
of it: figure, let us say, is the only existing thing that 
is found always following colour. Are you satisfied, 
or are you looking for something different? I am 
sure I should be content with a similar account of 
virtue from you. 

men. But it is such a silly one, Socrates. 

soc. How do you mean ? 

meEN. Well, figure, as I understand by your account, 
is what always follows colour. Very good; but if 
some one said he did not know colour, and was in the 
same difficulty about it as about figure, what answer 
do you suppose would have come from you ? 

soc. The truth, from me; and if my questioner 
were a professor of the eristic and contentious sort, 
I should say to him: I have made my statement ; 
if it is wrong, your business is to examine and refute 
it. But if, like you and me on this occasion, we were 
friends and chose to have a discussion together, I 
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should have to reply in some milder tone more suited 
to dialectic. The more dialectical way, I suppose, 
is not merely to answer what is true, but also to 
make use of those points which the questioned 
person acknowledges he knows, And this is the 
way in which I shall now try to argue with you. 
Tell me, is there something you call an end? Such 
a thing, I mean, as a limit, or extremity—lI use all 
these terms in the same sense, though I daresay 
Prodicus! might quarrel with us. But you, I am 
sure, refer to a thing as terminated or ended: 
something of that sort is what 1 mean—nothing 
complicated. 

MEN. Yes, I do, and I think I grasp your meaning. 

soc. Well then, you speak of a surface, and also 
of a solid—the terms employed in geometrical 
problems ? 

men. I do. 

soc. So now you are able to comprehend from all 
this what I mean by figure. In every instance of 
figure I call that figure in which the solid ends ; 
and I may put that more succinctly by saying that 
figure is ‘* limit of solid.” 

men. And what do you say of colour, Socrates ? 

soc. How overbearing of you, Meno, to press an 
old man with demands for answers, when you will 
not trouble yourself to recollect and tell me what 
account Gorgias gives of virtue ! 

Mex. When you have answered my question, 
Socrates, I will answer yours. 

soc. One might tell even blindfolded, Meno, by 
the way you discuss, that you are handsome and 
still have lovers. 


1 Cf. Protag, 337 a. 
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1 There is something of Gorgias’s stately style in the 
definition that follows; but the implication seems mainly to 
be that the substance of it will be familiar to Meno because 
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MEN. Why so? 

soc. Because you invariably speak in a peremptory 
tone, after the fashion of spoilt beauties, holding as 
they do a despotic power so long as their bloom is 
on them. You have also, I daresay, made a note of 
my weakness for handsome people. So I will indulge 
you, and answer. 

men. You must certainly indulge me. 

soc. Then would you like me to answer you in 
the manner of Gorgias,! which you would find easiest 
to follow ? 

men. I should like that, of course. 

soc. Do not both of you say there are certain 
effluences ? of existent things, as Empedocles held ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. And passages into which and through which 
the effluences pass ? 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. And some of the effluences fit into various 
passages, while some are too small or too large ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And further, there is what you call sight ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So now “ conceive my meaning,” as Pindar? 
says : colour is an effluence of figures, commensurate 
with sight and sensible. 

MeN. Your answer, Socrates, seems to me excel- 
lently put. 

soc. Yes, for I expect you find its terms familiar ; 


he was a pupil of Gorgias, who had learnt his science from 
Empedocles. 

? Empedocles taught that material objects are known to 
us by means of effluences or films given off by them and 
suited in various ways to our sense-organs. 

* Fr. 82 (Bergk); ef. Aristoph. Birds, 939, 
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1 Perhaps from Simonides. 
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and at the same time I fancy you observe that it 
enables you to tell what sound and smell are, and 
numerous other things of the kind. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. It is an answer in the high poetic style, 
Meno, and so more agreeable to you than that about 
figure. 

MEN. Yes, it is. 

soc. But yet, son of Alexidemus, [ am inclined 
to think the other was the better of the two; and 
I believe you also would prefer it, if you were not 
compelled, as you were saying vesterday, to go 
away before the mysteries, and could stay awhile 
and be initiated. 

MEN. But I should stay, Socrates, if you would 
give me many such answers. 

soc. Well then, I will spare no endeavour, both 
for your sake and for my own, to continue in that 
style ; but I fear I may not succeed in keeping for 
long on that level. But come now, you in your 
turn must try and fulfil your promise by telling me 
what virtue is in a general way ; and you must stop 
producing a plural from the singular, as the wags 
say whenever one breaks something, but leave 
virtue whole and sound, and tell me what it is. 
The pattern you have now got from me. 

men. Well, in my view, Socrates, virtue is, in the 
poet’s words, “ to rejoice in things honourable and 
be able for them ’’!; and that, I say, is virtue—to 
desire what is honourable and be able to procure it. 

soc. Do you say that he who desires the honour- 
able is desirous of the good ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Implying that there are some who desire 
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the evil, and others the good? Do not all men, 
in your opinion, my dear sir, desire the good ? 

men. I think not. 

soc. There are some who desire the evil ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Thinking the evil to be good, do you mean, 
or actually recognizing it to be evil, and desiring 
it nevertheless ? 

MeN. Both, I believe. 

soc. Do you really believe, Meno, that a man 
knows the evil to be evil, and still desires it ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. What do you mean by “ desires”’? Desires 
the possession of it ? 

MEN. Yes; what else could it be ? 

soc. And does he think the evil benefits him who 
gets it, or does he know that it harms him who 
has it? 

MEN. There are some who think the evil is a 
benefit, and others who know that it does harm. 

soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think 
the evil a benefit know that it is evil ? 

meEN. I do not think that at all. 

soc. Obviously those who are ignorant of the evil 
do not desire it, but only what they supposed to 
be good, though it is really evil; so that those 
who are ignorant of it and think it good are really 
desiring the good. Is not that so? 

MEN. It would seem to be so in their case. 

soc. Well now, I presume those who, as you say, 
desire the evil, and consider that the evil harms him 
who gets it, know that they will be harmed by it? 
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men. They needs must. 

soc. But do they not hold that those who are 
harmed are miserable in proportion to the harm 
they suffer ? 

mEN. That too must be. 

soc. And are not the miserable ill-starred ? 

MEN. I think so. 

soc. Then is there anyone who wishes to be 
miserable and ill-starred ? 

MEN. I do not suppose there is, Socrates. 

soc. No one, then, Meno, desires evil, if no one 
desires to be such an one : for what is being miserable 
but desiring evil and obtaining it ? 

MEN. It seems that what you say is true, Socrates, 
and that nobody desires evil. 

soc. Well now, you were saying a moment ago 
that virtue is the desire and ability for good ? 

MEN. Yes, I was. 

soc. One part of the statement—the desire— 
belongs to our common nature, and in this respect 
one man is no better than another ? 

MeN. Apparently. 

soc. But it is plain that if one man is not better 
than another. in this, he must be superior in thé 
ability. 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then virtue, it seems by your account, is 
ability to procure goods. 

meN. I entirely agree, Socrates, with the view 
which you now take of the matter. 

soc. Then let us see whether your statement is 
true in another respect; for very likely you may be 
tight. You say virtue is the ability to procure goods ? 
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men. I do. 

soc. And do you not mean by goods such things 
as health and wealth ? 

MEN. Yes, and I include the acquisition of gold 
and silver, and of state honours and offices. 

soc. Are there any things besides this sort, that 
you class as goods ? 

MEN. No, I refer only to everything of that sort. 

soc. Very well: procuring gold and silver is 
virtue, according to Meno, the ancestral friend of 
the Great King. Tell me, do you add to such procur- 
ing, } Meno, that it is to be done justly and piously, 
or is this indifferent to you, but even though a man 
procures these things unjustly, do you call them 
virtue all the same ? 

mEN. Surely not, Socrates. 

soc. Rather, vice. 

MEN. Yes, of course. 

soc. Then it seems that justice or temperance 
or holiness or some other part of virtue must ac- 
company the procuring of these things; otherwise 
it will not be virtue, though it provides one with 
goods. 

mEN. Yes, for how, without these, could it be 
virtue ? 

soc. And not to procure gold and silver, when it 
would be unjust—what we call the want of such 
things—is virtue, is it not ? 

men, Apparently. 

soc. So the procuring of this sort of goods will be 
no more virtue than the want of them; but it 
seems that whatever comes accompanied by justice 
will be virtue, and whatever comes without any such 
quality, vice. 
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men. I agree that it must be as you say. 

soc. And were we saying a little while ago that 
each of these things was a part of virtue—justice 
and temperance and the rest of them ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And here you are, Meno, making fun of me ? 

men. How so, Socrates ? 

soc. Because after my begging you not to break 
up virtue into small change, and giving you a pattern 
on which you should answer, you have ignored all 
this, and, now tell me that virtue is the ability to 
procure good things with justice; and this, you tell 
me, is a part of virtue ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Then it follows from your own admission 
that doing whatever one does with a part of virtue is 
itself virtue ; for you say that justice is a part of 
virtue, and so is each of such qualities. You ask the 
meaning of my remark. It is that after my request- 
ing you to speak of virtue as a whole, you say not a 
word as to what it is in itself, but tell me that every 
action is virtue provided that it is done with a part 
of virtue ; as though you had told me what virtue 
is in the whole, and I must understand it forthwith 
—when you are really splitting it up into fragments ! 
I think therefore that you must face the same 
question all over again, my dear Meno—What is 
virtue ?—if we are to be told that every action 
accompanied by a part of virtue is virtue; for that 
is the meaning of the statement that every action 
accompanied by justice is virtue. Or do you not 
agree that you have to meet the same question 
afresh? Do you suppose that anyone can know a 
part of virtue when he does not know virtue itself ? 
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MEN. No, I do not. 

soc. And I daresay you remember, when I 
answered you a while ago about figure, how we 
rejected the sort of answer that attempts to proceed 
in terms which are still under inquiry and has 
not yet been admitted. 

MEN. Yes, and we were right in rejecting it, 
Socrates. 

soc. Well then, my good sir, you must not in 
your turn suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still under inquiry you will explain 
it to anyone by replying in terms of its parts, or by 
any other statement on the same lines: you will 
only have to face the same question over again— 
What is this virtue, of which you are speaking all 
the time? Or do you see no force in what I say ? 

men. I think what you say is right. 

soc. Then answer me again from the beginning : 
what do both you and your associate say that 
virtue is ? 

meN. Socrates, I used to be told, before I began 
to meet you, that yours was just a case of being 
in doubt yourself and making others doubt also ; 
and so now I find you are merely bewitching me 
with your spells and incantations, which have reduced 
me to utter perplexity. And if I am indeed to have 
my jest; I consider that both in your appearance 
and in other respects you are extremely like the 
flat torpedo sea-fish ; for it benumbs anyone who 
approaches and touches it, and something of the sort 
is what I find you have done to me now. For in 
truth I feel my soul and my tongue quite benumbed, 
and I am at a loss what answer to give you. And 
yet on countless occasions I have made abundant 
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speeches on virtue to various people—and very good 
speeches they were, so [ thought—but now I cannot 
say one word as to what itis. You are well advised, 
I consider, in not voyaging or taking a trip away 
from home ; for if you went on like this as a stranger 
in any other city you would very likely be taken up 
for a wizard. 

soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had almost 
deceived me. 

MEN. How is that, Socrates ? 

soc. I perceive your aim in thus comparing me. 

MEN. What was it ? 

soc. That I might compare you in return. One 
thing I know about all handsome people is this— 
they delight in being compared to something. 
They do well over it, since fine features, I suppose, 
must have fine similes. But I am not for playing 
your game. As for me, if the torpedo is torpid 
itself while causing others to be torpid, I am like 
it, but not otherwise. For it is not from any sure- 
ness in myself that I cause others to doubt: it is 
from being in more doubt than anyone else that I 
cause doubt in others. So now, for my part, I 
have no idea what virtue is, whilst you, though 
perhaps you may have known before you came in 
touch with me, are now as good as ignorant of it 
also. But none the less I am willing to join you in 
examining it and inquiring into its nature. . 

MEN. Why, on what lines will you look, Socrates, 
for a thing of whose nature you know nothing at all? 
Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you know 
not, will you treat us to as the object of your search ? 
Or even supposing, at the best, that you hit upon it, 
how will you know it is the thing you did not know? 
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soc. I understand the point you would make, 
Meno. Do you see what a captious argument 
you are introducing—that, forsooth, a man cannot 
inquire either about what he knows or about what 
he does not know? For he cannot inquire about 
what he knows, because he knows it, and in that 
case is in no need of inquiry; nor again can he 
inquire about what he does not know, since he 
does not know about what he is to inquire. 

MEN. Now does it seem to you to be a good 
argument, Socrates ? 

soc. It does not. 

men. Can you explain how not ? 

soc. I can; for I have heard from wise men and 
women who told of things divine that— 

MEN. What was it they said ? 

soc. Something true, as I thought, and admirable. 

MEN. What was it? And who were the speakers ? 

soc. They were certain priests and priestesses 
who have studied so as to be able to give a reasoned 
account of their ministry; and Pindar also and 
many another poet of heavenly gifts. As to their 
words, they are these: mark now, if you judge 
them to be true. They say that the soul of man is 
immortal, and at one time comes to an end, which 
is called dying, and at another is born again, but 
never perishes. Consequently one ought to live 
all one’s life in the utmost holiness. 


For from whomsoever Persephone shail accept requital 
for ancient wrong,? the souls of these she restores in the 
ninth year to the upper sun again; from them arise glorious 


1 révOos (‘‘affliction™) in a language means some- 
thing like ‘‘ fall” or ‘‘sin.” These lines are probably from 
one of Pindar’s Diryes (Bergk, fr. 133). 
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kings and men of splendid might and presing wisdom, 
and for all remaining time are they called holy heroes 
amongst mankind. 


Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been 
born many times, and has beheld all things both in 
this world and in the nether realms, she has acquired 
knowledge of all and everything; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be able to recollect all 
that she knew before about virtue and other things. 
For as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no reason why we should not, by 
remembering but one single thing—an act which 
men call learning—discover everything else, if we 
have courage and faint not in the search; since, 
it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection. So we must not hearken to that 
captious argument: it would make us idle, and is 
pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring. Putting my trust 
in its truth, I am ready to inquire with you into the 
nature of virtue. 

MEN. Yes, Socrates, but what do you mean by 
saying that we do not learn, and that what we call 
learning is recollection? Can you instruct me that 
this is so? 

soc. I remarked just now, Meno, that you are a 
rogue ; and so here you are asking if I can instruct 
you, when I say there is no teaching but only 
recollection: you hope that I may be caught 
contradicting myself forthwith. 

MEN. I assure you, Socrates, that was not my 
intention ; I only spoke from habit. But if you can 
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somehow prove to me that it is as you say, pray. 
do so. 

soc. It is no easy matter, but still I am willing 
to try my best for your sake. Just call one of your 
own troop of attendants there, whichever one you 
please, that he may serve for my demonstration. 

meN. Certainly. You, I say, come here. 

soc. He is a Greek, I suppose, and speaks Greek P 

meN. Oh yes, to be sure—born in the house. 

soc. Now observe closely whether he strikes you 
as recollecting or as learning from me. 

MEN. I will. 

soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a square 
figure is like this ? 3 

Boy. I do. 

soc. Now, a square figure has these lines, four in 
number, all equal ? 

soy. Certainly, 

soc. And these, drawn through the middle,” are 
equal too, are they not? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And a figure of this sort may be larger or 
smaller ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. Now if this side were two feet and that also 
two, how many feet would the whele be? Or let 
me put it thus: if one way it were two feet, and 
only one foot the other, of course the space would 
be two feet taken once ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. But as it is two feet also on that side, it must 
be twice two feet ? 


1 Socrates draws in the sand. 
2 i.e. the middle of each side of the square. 
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Boy. It is. 

soc. Then the space is twice two feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Well, how many are twice two feet? Count 
and tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

soc. And might there not be another figure twice 
the size of this, but of the same sort, with all its sides 
equal like this one ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how many feet will it be ? 

Boy. Eight. 

soc. Come now, try and tell me how long will 
each side of that figure be. This one is two feet 
long : what will be the side of the other, which is 
double in size ? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, double. 

soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teach- 
ing the boy anything, but merely asking him each 
time? And now he supposes that he knows about 
the line required to make a figure of eight square 
feet ; or do you not think he does ? 

MEN. I do. 

soc. Well, does he know ? 

men. Certainly not. 

soc. He just supposes it, from the double size 
required ? 

MEN, Yes. 

soc. Now watch his progress in recollecting, by 
the proper use of memory. Tell me, boy, do you 
say we get the double space from the double line ? 
The space I speak of is not long one way and short 
the other, but must be equal each way like this one, 
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while being double its size—eight square feet. Now 
see if you still think we get this from a double length 
of line. 

soy. I do. 

soc. Well, this line is doubled, if we add here 
another of the same length ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

soc. And you say we shall get our eight-foot space 
from four lines of this length ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then let us describe the square, drawing 
four equal lines of that length. This will be what 
you say is the eight-foot figure, will it not ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

soc. And here, contained in it, have we not four 
squares, each of which is equal to this space of four 
feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then how large is the whole? Four times 
that space, is it not ? 

Boy. It must be. 

soc. And is four times equal to double ? 

Boy. No, to be sure. 

soc. But how much is it ? 

Boy. Fourfold. 

soc. Thus, from the double-sized line, boy, we get 
a space, not of double, but of fourfold size. 

poy. That is true. 

soc. And if it is four times four it is sixteen, is it 
not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. What line will give us a space of eight feet ? 
This one gives us a fourfold space, does it not ? 

Boy. It does. 
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soc. And a space of four feet is made from this 
line of half the length ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Very well; and is not a space of eight feet 
double the size of this one, and half the size of this 
other ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc, Will it not be made from a line longer than 
the one of these, and shorter than the other ? 

poy. I think so. 

soc. Excellent: always answer just what you 
think. Now tell me, did we not draw this line two 
feet, and that four ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Then the line on the side of the eight-foot 
figure should be more than this of two feet, and 
less than the other of four ? 

soy. It should. 

soc. Try and tell me how much you would say it is. 

soy. Three feet. 

soc. Then if it is to be three feet, we shall add 
on a half to this one, and so make it three feet ? 
For here we have two, and here one more, and so 
again on that side there are two, and another one ; 
and that makes the figure of which you speak. 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Now if it be three this way and three that 
way, the whole space will be thrice three feet, will 
it not ? 

Boy. So it seems. 

soc. And thrice three feet are how many ? 

poy. Nine. 


soc. And how many feet was that double one to 
be? 
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Boy. Eight. 

soc. So we fail to get our eight-foot figure from 
this three-foot line. 

Boy. Yes, indeed. 

soc. But from what line shall we get it? Try 
and tell us exactly ; and if you would rather not 
reckon it out, just show what line it is. 

soy. Well, on my word, Socrates, I for one do 
not know. 

soc. There now, Meno, do you observe what 
progress he has already made in his recollection ? 
At first he did not know what is the line that forms 
the figure of eight feet, and he does not know even 
now: but at any rate he thought he knew then, 
and confidently answered as though he knew, and 
was aware of no difficulty ; whereas now he feels the 
difficulty he is in, and besides not knowing does not 
think he knows. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. And is he not better off in respect of the 
matter which he did not know ? 

meN. I think that too is so. 

soc. Now, by causing him to doubt and giving 
him the torpedo’s shock, have we done him any 
harm ? 

men. I think not. 

soc. And we have certainly given him some 
assistance, it would seem, towards finding out the 
truth of the matter : for now he will push on in the 
search gladly, as lacking knowledge ; whereas then 
he would have been only too ready to suppose he 
was right in saying, before any number of people 
any number of times, that the double space must 
have a line of double the length for its side. 
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MEN. It seems so. 

soc. Now do you imagine he would have attempted 
to inquire or learn what he thought he knew, when 
he did not know it, until he had been reduced to the 
perplexity of realizing that he did not know, and had 
felt a craving to know ? 

men. I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Then the torpedo’s shock was of advantage 
to him ? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Now you should note how, as a result of this 
perplexity, he will go on and discover something by 
joint inquiry with me, while I merely ask questions 
and do not teach him; and be on the watch to see 
if at any point you find me teaching him or ex- 
pounding to him, instead of questioning him on his 
opinions. 

Tell me, boy: here we have a square of four feet, 
have we not? You understand ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here we add another square? equal to it? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And here a third,® equal to either of them ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. Now shall we fill up this vacant space 4 in the 
corner ? 

Boy. By all means. 

soc. So here we must have four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 
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soc. Well now, how many times larger is this 
whole space than this other ? 

Boy. Four times. 

soc. But it was to have been only twice, you 
remember ? 

Boy. To be sure. 

soc. And does this line,! drawn from corner to 
corner, cut in two each of these spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And have we here four equal lines? contain- 
ing this space 3 ? 

soy. We have. 

soc. Now consider how large this space ? is. 

soy. I do not understand. 

soc. Has not each of the inside lines cut off half 
of each of these four spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

soc. And how many spaces of that size are thcre 
in this part ? 

Boy. Four. 

soc. And how many in this 4? 

Boy. Two. 

soc. And four is how many times two ? 

Boy. Twice. 

soc. And how many feet is this space 5? 

soy. Eight feet. 

soc. From what line do we get this figure ? 

Boy. From this. 

soc. From the line drawn corner-wise across the 
four-foot figure ? 

Boy. Yes. 


2 BD. ? BD, DF, FH, HB. * BDFH. 
4 ABCD ’ BDF 
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soc. The professors call it the diagonal: so if the 
diagonal is its name, then according to you, Meno’s 
boy, the double space is the square of the diagonal. 

Boy. Yes, certainly it is, Socrates. 

soc. What do you think, Meno? Was there any 
opinion that he did not give as an answer of his 
own thought ? 

MEN. No, they were all his own. 

soc. But you see, he did not know, as we were 
saying a while since. 

MEN. That is true. 

soc. Yet he had in him these opinions, had he 
not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So that he who does not know about any 
matters, whatever they be, may have true opinions 
on such matters, about which he knows nothing ? 

MEN. Apparently. 

soc. And at this moment those opinions have just 
been stirred up in him, like a dream ; but if he were 
repeatedly asked these same questions in a variety 
of forms, you know he will have in the end as exact 
an understanding of them as anyone. 

MEN. So it seems. 

soc, Without anyone having taught him, and only 
through questions put to him, he will understand, 
recovering the knowledge out of himself ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And is not this recovery of knowledge, in 
himself and by himself, recollection ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And must he not have either once acquired 
or always had the knowledge he now has ? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. Now if he always had it, he was always in 
a state of knowing; and if he acquired it at some 
time, he could not have acquired it in this life. 
Or has someone taught him geometry? You see, 
he can do the same as this with all geometry and 
every branch of knowledge. Now, can anyone have 
taught him all this? You ought surely to know, 
especially as he was born and bred in your house. 

mEN. Well, I know that no one has ever taught 
him. 

soc, And has he these opinions, or has he not ? 

men. He must have them, Socrates, evidently. 

soc. And if he did not acquire them in this present 
life, is it not obvious at once that he had them and 
learnt them during some other time ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. And this must have been the time when he 
was not a human being ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. So if in both of these periods—when he was 
and was not a human being—he has had true opinions 
in him which have only to be awakened by question- 
ing to become knowledge, his soul must have had 
this cognisance throughout all time? For clearly 
he has always either been or not been a human being. 

meN. Evidently. 

soc. And if the truth of all things that are is 
always in our soul, then the soul must be immortal ; 
so that you should take heart and, whatever you do 
not happen to know at present—that is, what you 
do not remember—you must endeavour to search 
out and recollect ? 
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1 Socrates characteristically pretends to be at the mercy 
of the wayward young man. 
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mEN. What you say commends itself to me, 
Socrates, I know not how. 

soc. And so it does to me, Meno. Most of the 
points I have made in support of my argument are 
not such as I can confidently assert; but that the 
belief in the duty of inquiring after what we do not 
know will make us better and braver and less help- 
less than the notion that there is not even a possi- 
bility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which 
I am determined to do battle, so far as I am able, 
both in word and deed. 

mEN. There also I consider that you speak aright, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then since we are of one mind as to the duty 
of inquiring into what one does not know, do you 
agree to our attempting a joint inquiry into the 
nature of virtue ? 

men. By all means. But still, Socrates, for my 
part I would like best of all to examine that question 
I asked at first, and hear your view as to whether 
in pursuing it we are to regard it as a thing to be 
taught, or as a gift of nature to mankind, or as 
arriving to them in some other way which I should 
be glad to know. 

soc. Had I control over you, Meno, as over 
myself, we should not have begun considering 
whether virtue can or cannot be taught until we 
had first inquired into the main question of what 
it is. But as you do not so much as attempt to 
control yourself—you are so fond of your liberty— 
and both attempt and hold control over me, I will 
yield to your request—what else am I to do? So 
it seems we are to consider what sort of thing it is of 
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which we do not yet know what it is! Well, the 
least you can do is to relax just a little of your 
authority, and allow the question — whether virtue 
comes by teaching or some other way—to be 
examined by means of hypothesis. I mean by hypo- 
thesis what the geometricians often do in dealing 
with a question put to them; for example, whether 
a certain area is capable of being inscribed as a 
triangular space in a given circle: they reply— 
“T cannot yet tell whether it has that capability ; 
but I think, if I may put it so, that I have a certain 
helpful hypothesis for the problem, and it is as 
follows: If this area! is such that when you apply 
it to the given line? of the circle you find it falls 
short * by a space similar to that which you have 
just applied, then I take it you have one conse- 
quence, and if it is impossible for it to fall so, then 
some other. Accordingly I wish to put a hypothesis, 
before I state our conclusion as regards inscribing 
this figure in the circle by saying whether it is im- 
possible or not.” In the same way with regard to our 
question about virtue, since we do not know either 
what it is or what kind of thing it may be, we had 
best make use of a hypothesis in considering whether 
it can be taught or not, as thus: what kind of thing 
must virtue be in the class of mental properties, so 

as to be teachable or not? In 


8 E the first place, if it is something 


1 The problem seems to be that 
of inscribing in a circle a triangle 
(BDG) equal in area to a given 
rectangle (ABCD). 

2 i.e. the diameter (BF). 

5 i.e. falls short of the rectangle on 
the diameter (ABFE). 
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dissimilar or similar to knowledge, is it taught or 
not—or, as we were saying just now, remembered? 
Let us have no disputing about the choice of a name: 
is it taught? Or is not this fact plain to everyone 
—that the one and only thing taught to men is 
knowledge ? 

men, | agree to that. 

soc. Then if virtue is a kind of knowledge, clearly 
it must be taught ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. So you see we have made short work of this 
question—if virtue belongs to one class of things it 
is teachable, and if to another, it is not. 

MEN. To be sure. 

soc. The next question, it would seem, that we 
have to consider is whether virtue is knowledge, 
or of another kind than knowledge. 

mEN. I should say that is the next thing we have 
to consider. 

soc. Well now, surely we call virtue a good thing, 
do we not, and our hypothesis stands, that it is 
good ? 

men. Certainly we do. 

soc. Then if there is some good apart and separable 
from knowledge, it may be that virtue is not a kind 
of knowledge ; but if there is nothing good that is 
not embraced by knowledge, our suspicion that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge would be well founded. 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. Now it is by virtue that we are good ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if good, profitable; for all good things 
are profitable, are they not? 

MEN. Yes. 
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soc. So virtue is profitable ? 

MEN. That must follow from what has been 
admitted. 

soc. Then let us see, in particular instances, 
what sort of things they are that profit us. Health, 
let us say, and strength, and beauty, and wealth— 
these and their like we call profitable, do we not? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But these same things, we admit, actually 
harm us at times ; or do you dispute that statement ? 

mEN. No, I agree. 

soc. Consider now, what is the guiding condition 
in each case that makes them at one time profitable, 
and at another harmful. Are they not profitable 
when the use of them is right, and harmful when it 
is not ? 

mEN. To be sure. 

soc. Then let us consider next the goods of the 
soul: by these you understand temperance, justice, 
courage, intelligence, memory, magnanimity, and 
so forth ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. Now tell me; such of these as you think are 
not knowledge, but different from knowledge—do 
they not sometimes harm us, and sometimes profit us ? 
For example, courage, if it is courage apart from 
prudence, and only a sort of boldness: when a man 
is bold without sense, he is harmed; but when he 
has sense at the same time, he is profited, is he not ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And the same holds of temperance and 
intelligence : things learnt and co-ordinated with 
the aid of sense are profitable, but without sense they 
are harmful ? 
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MEN. Most certainly. 

soc. And in brief, all the undertakings and 
endurances of the soul, when guided by wisdom, 
end in happiness, but when folly guides, in the 
opposite ? 

meEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then if virtue is something that is in the 
soul, and must needs be profitable, it ought to be 
wisdom, seeing that all the properties of the soul 
are in themselves neither profitable nor harmful, 
but are made either one or the other by the addition 
of wisdom or folly; and hence, by this argument, 
virtue being profitable must be a sort of wisdom. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Then as to the other things, wealth and the 
like, that we mentioned just now as being some- 
times good and sometimes harmful—are not these 
also made profitable or harmful by the soul accord- 
ing as she uses and guides them rightly or wrongly : 
just as, in the case of the soul generally, we found 
that the guidance of wisdom makes profitable the 
properties of the soul, while that of folly makes 
them harmful ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And the wise soul guides rightly, and the 
foolish erroneously ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. Then may we assert this as a universal 
rule, that in man all other things depend upon the 
soul, while the things of the soul herself depend 
upon wisdom, if they are to be good; and so by 
this account the profitable will be wisdom, and 
virtue, we say, is profitable ? 
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MeN. Certainly. 

soc. Hence we conclude that virtue is either 
wholly or partly wisdom ? 

men. It seems to me that your statement, 
Socrates, is excellent. 

soc. Then if this is so, good men cannot be good 
by nature. 

men. I think not. 

soc. No, for then, I presume, we should have had 
this result: if good men were so by nature, we 
surely should have had men able to discern who of 
the young were good by nature, and on. their point- 
ing them out we should have taken them over and 
kept them safe in the citadel, having set our mark 
on them far rather than on our gold treasure, in 
order that none might have tampered with them, 
and that when they came to be of age, they might be 
useful to their country. 

MEN. Yes, most likely, Socrates. 

soc. So since it is not by nature that the good 
become good, is it by education ? 

MEN. We must now conclude, I think, that it is; 
and plainly, Socrates, on our hypothesis that virtue 
is knowledge, it must be taught. 

soc. Yes, I daresay; but what if we were not 
right in agreeing to that ? 

MEN. Well, it seemed to be a correct statement 
a moment ago. 

soc. Yes, but not only a moment ago must it seem 
correct, but now also and hereafter, if it is to be at 
all sound. 

mEN. Why, what reason have you to make a 
difficulty about it, and feel a doubt as to virtue being 
knowledge ? 
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1 A democratic leader at Thebes who assisted Anytus 
and the other exiled Athenian democrats in 403 3.c., shortly 
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soc. I will tell you, Meno. I do not withdraw 
as incorrect the statement that it is taught, if it is 
knowledge ; but as to its being knowledge, consider 
if you think I have grounds for misgiving. For tell me 
now: if anything at all, not merely virtue, is teach- 
able, must there not be teachers and learners of it ? 

men. I think so. 

soc. Then also conversely, if a thing had neither 
teachers nor learners, we should be right in surmising 
that it could not be taught ? 

men. That is so: but do you think there are no 
teachers of virtue ? 

soc. I must say I have often inquired whether 
there were any, but for all my pains I cannot find 
one. And yet many have shared the search with 
me, and particularly those persons whom I regard 
as best qualified for the task. But look, Meno: 
here, at the very moment when he was wanted, we 
have Anytus sitting down beside us, to take his 
share in our quest. And we may well ask his 
assistance ; for our friend Anytus, in the first place, 
is the son of a wise and wealthy father, Anthemion, 
who became rich not by a fluke or a gift—like that 
man the other day, Ismenias! the Theban, who 
has come into the fortune of a Polycrates2—but as the 
product of his own skill and industry *; and secondly, 
he has the name of being in general a well-conducted, 
mannerly person, ne insolent towards his fellow- 
citizens or arrogant snd annoying; and further, 
he gave his son a good upbringing and education, 
as the Athenian people think, for they choose him 


before their return to Athens and the supposed time of this 
dialogue (about 402 B.c.). Cf. Rep. i. 336 a. 
2 Tyrant of Samos about 530 B.c. Cf. Herodot. iii. 
39 foil. ® As a tanner, 
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for the highest offices. This is the sort of man to 
whom one may look for help in the inquiry as to 
whether there are teachers of virtue or not, and 
who they may be. So please, Anytus, join with 
me and your family-friend Meno in our inquiry 
about this matter—who can be the teachers. Con- 
sider § thus: if we wanted Meno here to be a good 
doctor, to whom should we send him for instruction ? 
Would it not be to the doctors ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. And if we wanted him to become a good 
cobbler, should we not send him to the cobblers ? 

AN. Yes. 

soc. And in the same way with every other 
trade ? 

an. Certainly. 

soc. Now let me ask you something more about 
these same instances. We should be right, we say, 
in sending him to the doctors if we wanted him 
to be a doctor. When we say this, do we mean 
that we should be wise in sending him to those 
who profess the art rather than those who do 
not, and to those who charge a fee for the particular 
thing they do, as avowed teachers of anyone who 
wishes to come and learn of them? If these 
were our reasons, should we not be right in sending 
him? 

An. Yes. 

soc. And the same would hold in the case of flute- 
playing, and so on with the rest ? What folly, when 
we wanted to make someone a flute-player, to refuse 
to send him to the professed teachers of the art, 
who charge a regular fee, and to bother with requests 
for instruction other people who neither set up to 
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1 padnodpevor intercidisse coni. Cobet. 
2 éxéy Burnet: yeudr, cvyyevGr MSS. 
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be teachers nor have a single pupil in that sort of 
study which we expect him, when sent, to pursue ! 
Do you not consider this would be_ grossly 
unreasonable ? 

an. Yes, on my word, I do, and stupid to boot. 

soc. Quite right. And now there is an oppor- 
tunity of your joining me in a consultation on my 
friend Meno here. He has been declaring to me 
ever so long, Anytus, that he desires to have that 
wisdom and virtue whereby men keep their house 
or their city in good order, and honour their parents, 
and know when to welcome and when to speed 
citizens and strangers as befits a good man. Now 
tell me, to whom ought we properly to send him 
for lessons in this virtue? Or is it clear enough, 
from our argument just now, that he should go to 
these men who profess to be teachers of virtue and 
advertise themselves as the common teachers of 
the Greeks, and are ready to instruct anyone 
who chooses in return for fees charged on a fixed 
scale ? 

an. To whom are you referring, Socrates ? 

soc. Surely you know as well as anyone; they 
are the men whom people call sophists. 

an. For heaven's sake hold your tongue, Socrates ! 
May no kinsman or friend of mine, whether of this 
city or another, be seized with such madness as to 
let himself be infected with the company of those 
men; for they are a manifest plague and corrup- 
tion to those who frequent them.! 

soc. What is this, Anytus? Of all the people 


1 Anytus’ vehemence expresses the hostility of the 
ordinary practical democrat, after the restoration of 403 z.c., 
‘towards any novel movement in the state. 
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who set up to understand how to do us good, do you 
mean to single out these as conveying not merely 
no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands? And 
is it for doing this that they openly claim the pay- 
ment of fees? For my part I cannot bring myself 
to believe you ; for I know of one man, Protagoras, 
who amassed more money by his craft than Pheidias 
—so famous for the noble works he produced—or 
any ten other sculptors. And yet how surprising 
that menders of old shoes and furbishers of clothes 
should not be able to go undetected thirty days if 
they should return the clothes or shoes in worse 
condition than they received them, and that such 
doings on their part would quickly starve them to 
death, while for more than forty years all Greece 
failed to notice that Protagoras was corrupting his 
classes and sending his pupils away in a worse state 
than when he took charge of them! For I believe 
he died about seventy years old, forty of which he 
spent in the practice of his art; and he retains un- 
diminished to this day the high reputation he has 
enjoyed all that time—and not only Protagoras, 
but a multitude of others too: some who lived 
before him, and others still living. Now are we to 
take it, according to you, that they wittingly 
deceived and corrupted the youth, or that they were 
themselves unconscious of it? Are we to conclude 
those who are frequently termed the wisest of man- 
kind to have been so demented as that ? 

an. Demented! Not they, Socrates: far rather 
the young men who pay them money, and still 
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more the relations who let the young men have their 
way ; and most of all the cities that allow them to 
enter, and do not expel them, whether such attempt 
be made by stranger or citizen. 

soc. Tell me, Anytus, has any of the sophists 
wronged you? What makes you so hard on them.? 

an. No, heaven knows I have never in my life 
had dealings with any of them, nor would I let any 
of my people have to do with them either. 

soc. Then you have absolutely no experience of 
those persons ? 

an. And trust I never may. 

soc. How then, my good sir, can you tell whether 
a thing has any good or evil in it, if you are quite 
without experience of it ? 

an. Easily: the fact is, I know what these people 
are, whether I have experience of them or not. 

soc. You are a wizard, perhaps, Anytus; for I 
really cannot see, from what you say yourself, how 
else you can know anything about them. But we 
are not inquiring now who the teachers are whose 
lessons would make Meno wicked ; let us grant, if 
you will, that they are the sophists : I only ask you to 
tell us, and do Meno a service as a friend of your 
family by letting him know, to whom in all this 
great city he should apply in order to become 
eminent in the virtue which I described just now. 

an. Why not tell him yourself ? 

soc. | did mention to him the men whom I 
supposed to be teachers of these things; but I 
find, from what you say, that I am quite off the 
track, and I daresay you are on it. Now you take 
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your turn, and tell him to whom of the Athenians 
he is to go. Give us a name—anyone you please. 

an. Why mention a particular one? Any 
Athenian gentleman he comes across, without 
exception, will do him more good, if he will do as 
he is bid, than the sophists. 

soc. And did those gentlemen grow spontaneously 
into what they are, and without learning from 
anybody are they able, nevertheless, to teach 
others what they did not learn themselves ? 

an. I expect they must have learnt in their turn 
from the older generation, who were gentlemen: or 
does it not seem to you that we have had many 
good men in this city ? 

soc. Yes, I agree, Anytus; we have also many 
who are good at politics, and have had them in the 
past as well as now. But I want to know whether 
they have proved good teachers besides of their own 
virtue: that is the question with which our dis- 
cussion is actually concerned; not whether there 
are, or formerly have been, good men here amongst 
us or not, but whether virtue is teachable ; this has 
been our problem all the time. And our inquiry into 
this problem resolves itself into the question: Did 
the good men of our own and of former times know 
how to transmit to another man the virtue in 
respect of which they were good, or is it something 
not to be transmitted or taken over from one 
human being to another? That is the question I 
and Meno have been discussing all this time. 
Well, just consider it in your own way of speak- 
ing: would you not say that Themistocles was a 
good man ? 

an. I would, particularly so. 
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soc. And if any man ever was a teacher of his own 
virtue, he especially was a good teacher of his ? 

an. In my opinion, yes, assuming that he wished 
to be so. 

soc. But can you suppose he would not have 
wished that other people should become good, 
honourable men—above all, I presume, his own son? 
Or do you think he was jealous of him, and deliber- 
ately refused to impart the virtue of his own goodness 
to him? Have you never heard how Themistocles 
had his son Cleophantus taught to be a good horse- 
man? Why, he could keep his balance standing 
upright on horseback, and hurl the javelin while so 
standing, and perform many other wonderful feats 
in which his father had had him trained, so as to 
make him skilled in all that could be learnt from 
good masters. Surely you must have heard all this 
from your elders ? 

an. I have. 

soc. Then there could be no complaints of badness 
in his son’s nature ? 

an. I daresay not. 

soc. But I ask you—did you ever hear anybody, 
old or young, say that Cleophantus, son of Themis- 
tocles, had the same goodness and accomplishments 
as his father ? 

an. Certainly not. 

soc. And can we believe that his father chose to 
train his own son in those feats, and yet made him 
no better than his neighbours in his own particular 
accomplishments—if virtue, as alleged, was to be 
taught ? 

ax. On my word, I think not. 

soc. Well, there you have a fine teacher of virtue 
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1 Thucydides (son of Melesias, and no relation of the 
historian) was an aristocrat of high principle and con- 
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who, you admit, was one of the best men of past 
times. Let us take another, Aristeides, son of 
Lysimachus : do you not admit that he was a good 
man ? 

an. I do, absolutely, of course. 

soc. Well, did he not train his son Lysimachus 
better than any other Athenian in all that masters 
could teach him? And in the result, do you consider 
he has turned out better than anyone else? You 
have been in his company, I know, and you see what 
heislike. Or take another example—the splendidly 
accomplished Pericles : he, as you are aware, brought 
up two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

an. Yes. 

soc. And, you know as well as I, he taught them 
to be the foremost horsemen of Athens, and trained 
them to excel in music and gymnastics and all 
else that comes under the head of the arts; and 
with all that, had he no desire to make them good 
men? He wished to, I imagine, but presumably 
it is not a thing one can be taught. And that 
you may not suppose it was only a few of the meanest 
sort of Athenians who failed in this matter, let me 
remind you that Thucydides! also brought up two 
sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and that besides 
giving them a good general education he made them 
the best wrestlers in Athens: one he placed with 
Xanthias, and the other with Eudorus—masters 
who, I should think, had the name of being the 
best exponents of the art. You remember them, 
do you not? 

AN. Yes, by hearsay. 


servative views who opposed the plans of Pericles for 
enriching and adorning Athens. 
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1 fav Buttmann: pgdidv mss, 

1 Anytus goes away. His parting words show that (in 

Plato’s view) he regarded Socrates as an enemy of the 


restored democracy which, he hints, has popular juries only 
too ready to condemn such an awkward critic, 
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soc. Well, is it not obvious that this father would 
never have spent his money on having his children 
taught all those things, and then have omitted to 
teach them at no expense the others that would 
have made them good men, if virtue was to be 
taught? Will you say that perhaps Thucydides 
was one of the meaner sort, and had no great number 
of friends among the Athenians and allies? He, 
who was of a great house and had much influence 
in our city and all over Greece, so that if virtue were 
to be taught he would have found out the man who 
was likely to make his sons good, whether one of 
our own people or a foreigner, were he himself too 
busy owing to the cares of state! Ah no, my dear 
Anytus, it looks as though virtue were not a teach- 
able thing. 

an, Socrates, I consider you are too apt to speak 
ill of people. I, for one, if you will take my advice, 
would warn you to be careful: in most cities it is 
probably easier to do people harm than good, and 
particularly in this one; I think you know that 
yourself.+ 

soc. Meno, I think Anytus is angry, and I am not 
at all surprised : for he conceives, in the first place, 
that I am speaking ill of these gentlemen ; and in the 
second place, he considers, he is one of them himself. 
Yet, should the day come when he knows what 
“speaking ill’’ means, his anger will cease ; at present 
he does not know.? Now you must answer me: are 
there not good and honourable men among your 
people also ? 


? This is probably not a reference to a prosecution of 
Anytus himself, but a suggestion that what he needs is a 
Socratic discussion on ‘‘ speaking ill,” for ‘ill” may mean 
‘* maliciously,” ‘‘ untruthfully,” ‘‘ignorantly,” etc. 
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MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Well then, are they willing to put themselves 
forward as teachers of the young, and avow that they 
are teachers and that virtue is to be taught ? 

men. No, no, Socrates, I assure you: sometimes 
you may hear them refer to it as teachable, but 
sometimes as not. 

soc. Then are we to call those persons teachers 
of this thing, when they do not even agree on that 
great question ? 

men. I should say not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, and what of the sophists? Do you 
consider these, its only professors, to be teachers of 
virtue ? 

mEN. That is a point, Socrates, for which I admire 
Gorgias: you will never hear him promising this, 
and he ridicules the others when he hears them 
promise it. Skill in speaking is what he takes it 
to be their business to produce. 

soc. Then you do not think the sophists are 
teachers of virtue ? 

men. I cannot say, Socrates. I am in the same 
plight as the rest of the world: sometimes I think 
that they are, sometimes that they are not. 

soc. And are you aware that not only you and 
other political folk are in two minds as to whether 
virtue is to be taught, but Theognis the poet also 
says, you remember, the very same thing? 

men. In which part of his poems ? 

soc. In those elegiac lines where he says— 


‘Eat and drink with these men; sit with them, and be 
pleasing unto them, who wield great power; for from the 
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good wilt thou win thee lessons in the good; but mingle 
with the bad, and thou wilt lose even the sense that thou 
hast.” 1 

Do you observe how in these words he implies that 
virtue is to be taught ? 

men. He does, evidently. 

soc. But in some other lines he shifts his ground 
a little, saying— : 

“Could understanding be created and put into a man” 
(I think it runs thus) ‘many high rewards would they 
obtain ” (that is, the men who were able to do such a thing): 
and again— 

“Never would a bad son have sprung from a good father, 
for he would have followed the precepts of wisdom: but not 
by teaching wilt thou ever make the bad man good.’’? 


You notice how in the second passage he contradicts 
himself on the same point ? 

men. Apparently. 

soc. Well, can you name any other subject in 
which the professing teachers are not only refused 
recognition as teachers of others, but regarded as 
not even understanding it themselves, and indeed 
as inferior in the very quality of which they claim 
to be teachers; while those who are themselves 
recognized as men of worth and honour say at one 
time that it is teachable, and at another that it is 
not? When people are so confused about this or 
that matter, can you say they are teachers in any 
proper sense of the word ? 

MEN. No, indeed, I cannot. 

soc. Well, if neither the sophists nor the men 
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1» Madvig: 4 mss. 
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who are themselves good and honourable are teachers 
of the subject, clearly no others can be ? 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. And if there are no teachers, there can be 
no disciples either ? 

men. I think that statement is true. 

soc. And we have admitted that a thing of which 
there are neither teachers nor disciples cannot be 
taught ? 

MEN. We have. 

soc. So nowhere are any teachers of virtue to be 
found ? 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And if no teachers, then no disciples ? 

MEN. So it appears. 

soc. Hence virtue cannot be taught ? 

MEN. It seems likely, if our investigation is 
correct. And that makes me wonder, I must say, 
Socrates, whether perhaps there are no good men 
at all, or by what possible sort of process good people 

can come to exist ? 

"soc. I fear, Meno, you and I are but poor creatures, 
and Gorgias has been as faulty an educator of you 
as Prodicus of me. So our first duty is to look to 
ourselves, and try to find somebody who will have 
some means or other of making us better. I say 
this with special reference to our recent inquiry, 
in which I see that we absurdly failed to note that 
it is not only through the guidance of knowledge that 
human conduct is right and good ; and it is probably 
owing to this that we fail to perceive by what 
means good men can be produced. 

men. To what are you alluding, Socrates ? 
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soc. I mean that good men must be useful: we 
were right, were we not, in admitting that this 
must needs be so? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And in thinking that they will be useful if 
they give us right guidance in conduct: here also, 
I suppose, our admission was correct ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. But our assertion that it is impossible to give 
right guidance unless one has knowledge looks very 
like a mistake. 

MEN. What do you mean by that ? 

soc. I will tell you. If a man knew the way to 
Larisa, or any other place you please, and walked 
there and led others, would he not give right and 
good guidance ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. Well, and a person who had a right opinion 
as to which was the way, but had never been there 
and did not really know, might give right guidance, 
might he not ? 

meEN. Certainly. 

soc. And so long, I presume, as he has right 
opinion about that which the other man really knows, 
he will be just as good a guide—if he thinks the 
truth instead of knowing it—as the man who has the 
knowledge. 

MEN. Just as good. 

soc. Hence true opinion is as good a guide to 
rightness of action as knowledge; and this is a 
point we omitted just now in our consideration of 
the nature of virtue, when we stated that knowledge 
is the only guide of right action; whereas we find 
there is also true opinion. 
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Cf. Euthyphro 11. Socrates pretends to believe the old 
i according to which Daedalus, the first sculptor, con- 
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MEN. So it seems. 

soc. Then right opinion is just as useful as 
knowledge. 

MEN. With this difference, Socrates, that he who 
has knowledge will always hit on the right way, 
whereas he who has right opinion will sometimes 
do so, but sometimes not. 

soc. How do you mean? Will not he who always 
has right opinion be always right, so long as he 
opines rightly ? 

MEN. It appears to me that he must; and there- 
fore I wonder, Socrates, this being the case, that 
knowledge should ever be more prized than right 
opinion, and why they should be two distinct and 
separate things. 

soc. Well, do you know why it is that you wonder, 
or shall I tell you ? 

MEN. Please tell me. 

soc. It is because you have not observed with 
attention the images of Daedalus.1 But perhaps 
there are none in your country. 

MEN. What is the point of your remark ? 

soc. That if they are not fastened up they play 
truant and run away; but, if fastened, they stay 
where they are. 

MEN. Well, what of that ? 

soc. To possess one of his works which is let 
loose does not count for much in value; it will not 
stay with you any more than a runaway slave: 
but when fastened up it is worth a great deal, 
for his productions are very fine things And to 
what am I referring in all this? To true opinions. 


trived a wonderful mechanism in his statues by which they 
could move. 
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doov pev av yxpdvov mrapapevwat, KaAdv +d XpHpa 
Kal mdvra tayaba epydlovra: woAdtv &é xpévov 
ovk €fédovor Tapapevewv, dna Sparrerevovow ek 
Tis wuyys tot avOpwmov, ware od woAXod déai 
etow, ews dv tis abras Sion airias Aoyope. 
toito 8 éoriv, Mévwy éraipe, dvduvyois, ws ev 

~ ‘ e a“ ¢, tA > nl A 
Tois mpdobev juiy wpodrdynrar. émedav dé be- 
O01, mpa@tov ev emorhya: ylyvovTa:, émetta 
pdvysor- Kal Sia Tatra 87) TysdTepov emorTyuy 
> lod fa > is ‘ s ~ > é 
opOis Sd&ns ori, Kai Siaddpe Seaop@ emornen 
opbis Sdéns. 

MEN. N7 tov Alia, & Ledb«pares, eouxe TowovTw 
Twi. 

sn. Kai pay «al eyd ws otk cidas Aéyw, 
GAN’ eixdlwy: or. 8€ eori te aAAoiov dpb Sdéa 
kal émorHpin, od mdvy po. Soxd Tobro eixdlew, 
GAN’ etep te dAdo dainy dv cidévar, dAiya 8° av 

’ a ’ s 4 a > 4 ’ n” e 
dainy, &v 8 otv Kai Tobro exelvwy Beinv av dv 
oida. 

MEN. Kai dp0ds ye, @ Lebkpates, Adyets. 

zo. Ti dé; Tdde ovK oplas, 6tt adnbins defa 
pyoupern TO épyov exdorns Ths mpakews ovdéev 
xetpov dmepydlerae 7p } emoTHun ; 

~ i 

MEN. Kai roiro doxeis oe dAnO7 A€yew. 

za. Oddev dpa dpOy ddfa emotnuns yetpov 
) A > , ww ? ‘ a At > 4 
obdde ArTov wdeAiin eorat-eis Tas mpdéeis, ovdE 
> \ cw > ‘A rd he ee ee f 
avnp 6 éxwy dpOnv bd€av 7 6 emornuny. 

MEN. “Kozt Tatra. 

za. Kai piv 6 ye dyads avip wddAysos 
Hp wpodrsynras elvas. 
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For these, so long as they stay with us, are a 
fine possession, and effect all that is good; but 
they do not care to stay for long, and run away 
out of the human soul, and thus are of no great value 
until one makes them fast with causal reasoning. 
And this process, friend Meno, is recollection, as 
in our previous talk we have agreed. But when 
once they are fastened, in the first place they turn 
into knowledge, and in the second, are abiding. 
And this is why knowledge is more prized than 
right opinion: the one transcends the other by its 
trammels. 

men. Upon my word, Socrates, it seems to be 
very much as you say. 

soc. And indeed I too speak as one who does not 
know but only conjectures: yet that there is a differ- 
ence between right opinion and knowledge is not at 
all a conjecture with me but something I would 
particularly assert that I knew: there are not 
many things of which I would say that, but this one, 

_ at any rate, I will include among those that I know. 

MEN. Yes, and you are right, Socrates, in so saying. 

soc. Well, then, am I not right also in saying that 
true opinion leading the way renders the effect of 
each action as good as knowledge does ? 

ah There again, Socrates, I think you speak the 
truth. 

soc. So that right opinion will be no whit inferior 
to knowledge in worth or usefulness as regards our 
actions, nor will the man who has right opinion be 
inferior to him who has knowledge. 

MEN. That is so. 

soc. And you know that the good man has been 
admitted by us to be useful. 
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MEN. Nat. 

=0. *Hrred7) Toivwy ov povoy ov? _emaThpay 
dyabot dopes a av elev Kal wheAimor Tails moAcow, 
eimep elev, GAAA Kal du dpOyy Sd£av, rovTow Se 
ovdérepov ducer éati Tots dvOpdrows, ovre emu- 
orn ovre d0£a adn Ors, ovr” éixrytra—y Soxet 
gow dvcet 6 dmorepovoby atroiv eviar; 

MEN. Odx epouye. 

0. Odnodv emeloy) od daet, ovde of ayabol 
dvoet elev av. 

MEN. Ov dra. 

In. "EneiSy bé ye od dae, eoxomotuey To 
peta todTO, et SidaKk7Tdv eorw. 

MEN. Nai. 

=n. Odxoby SiSaxrdv Boer elva, ef dpdvyous 
 dperi}; 

MEN. Nai. 

=n. Kav ef ye didaxrov ein, dpdvynats av etvar; 
‘MEN. Ilavu ye. 

zn. Kai ef péev ye SduddoxaAo elev, didaxror . 
av etvat, pn dvtwy dé od didaKTov; 

MEN. Ourws. 

zn. "AAG pry dpodroyyxapey pt) elvar adbrod 
didackadous ; 

mEN. “Eott ratra. 

=a. ‘Quoroyyapev dpa pyre Sidaxrov abro 
pnre dpovnow civa; 

MEN. Ilav ye. 

zn. "AAG py ayabdy ye atro spwodoyotpev 
eivat; 

men. Nai. 

1 6v7’ Apelt: of7’ mss. 
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MEN. Yes. 

soc. Since then it is not only because of know- 
ledge that men will be good and useful to their 
country, where such men are to be found, but also 
on account of right opinion; and since neither of 
these two things—knowledge and true opinion— 
is a natural property of mankind, being acquired— 
or do you think that either of them is natural ? 

MEN. Not I. 

soc, Then if they are not natural, good people 
cannot be good by nature either. 

men. Of course not. 

soc. And since they are not an effect of nature, 
we next considered whether virtue can be taught. 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And we thought it teachable if virtue is 
wisdom ? 

MEN. Yes. 

soc. And if teachable, it must be wisdom ? 

men. Certainly. 

soc. And if there were teachers, it could be 
taught, but if there were none, it could not ? 

MEN. Quite so. 

soc. But surely we acknowledged that it had no 
teachers ? 

MeN. That is true. 

soc. Then we acknowledged it neither was taught 
nor was wisdom ? 

MEN, Certainly. 

soc. But yet we admitted it was a good? 

MEN. Yes. : 
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'OdeApov Sé Kal dyafov civar ro dpOds 
Hyovpevov; 
MEN. Ildvu ye. 
30. “OpOds Sé ye nyetcbar S00 dvra Taira 

99 pova, Sogav te dAnOh Kat emotHuny, a exw 
dv Opetros dpbas tyetran, Ta yep amo roXNS 
yuyvopeva ovK avOpwmivy 7 Tyepovig ylyverar: dv dé 
avOpwros 7 yyeney éoTw émt 70 dpbdv, dvo rata, 
Sd6€a adnbhs Kai emorypn. 

MEN. Aoxe? prot odrws. 

=n. Ovxoiv ered ov Sidaxrdv éorw, odd 
emornun o1 ere ylyverar 7 apeTh; 

MEN. Od daivera. 

B20. Avoiy dpa dvrow adyaboty Kal wpedAiwow 7d 
pev etepov damodddvrat, kal ove av ein ev mo- 
ArixH mpdaker emornun ryyepav. 

MEN. OU prot doxel. 

za. Ovx dpa aodia twi oddé copot dvres ot 
TowbTar avdpes yyotvro tats mddeow, of apudt 
QepiorowAda Te Kai ots dptt “Avuros Ode éAeye: 
ud Kal ody olot te GAXOvs mrovety ToLovTovs oloi 
avroi elow, dre od & emornuny dvres TovobroL. 

MEN. "Houxev otrws éxyew, © LadKpares, ws 
Aéyets. 

Sh Ovxoby el Pa emoTnpn, €vdokia 81) TO 

Cc Aoumov ylyveras 3 ot modutiKol dvdpes xpohpevor 
ras mdAets dphodow, ovdev Stadepdvres exovres 

mpos TO ppovetv 7} q ot Xpnopmoat Te Kal of Qeo- 
pavrets' Kal yap obror Réyovor pev adnOA Kal 
TOAAd, toacr dé oddey dv A€yovow. 
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soc. And that which guides rightly is useful and 
good ? 

MEN. Certainly, 

soc. And that there are only two things—true 
opinion and knowledge—that guide rightly and a 
man guides rightly if he have these ; for things that 
come about by chance do not occur through human 
guidance; but where a man is a guide to what is 
right we find these two things—true opinion and 
knowledge. 

MEN. I agree. 

soc. Well now, since virtue is not taught, we no 
longer take it to be knowledge ? 

MEN. Apparently not. 

soc. So of two good and useful things one has 
been rejected: knowledge cannot be our guide in 
political conduct. 

MEN. I think not. 

soc. Therefore it was not by any wisdom, nor 
because they were wise, that the sort of men we 
spoke of controlled their states—Themistocles and 
the rest of them, to whom our friend Anytus was 
referring a moment ago. For this reason it was 
that they were unable to make others like unto 
themselves—because their qualities were not an 
effect of knowledge. 

MEN. The case is probably as you say, Socrates. 

soc. And if not by knowledge, as the only alter- 
native it must have been by good opinion. This is 
the means which statesmen employ for their direc- 
tion of states, and they have nothing more to do 
with wisdom than soothsayers and diviners; for 
these people utter many a true thing when inspired, 
but have no knowledge of anything they say. 
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MEN. Kuvduvever ovtrws exer. 

z2. OtKotv, d Mévwv, d&tov tovrous Betous Ka- 
detv Tovs avdpas, olrwes voov 1) eXOVTES TmoAAa Kai 
peydda katopboicw dv mparrovor Kat Aéyouvow; 

MEN. Ilavu ye. 

20. "OpOds dp’ av Kadotev Betous TE, obs 
vuver éreyoner xXpyopmodovs Kat pavreis Kal Tous 
mounTeKovs amavras* Kat Tovs moduriKovs ovx 
yKioTa ToUTwy daiwev dv Belous te elvar Kal 
evOovordlew, emimvous OvTas Kal KaTéxopevous 
ex tot Beot, orav Katopfda. A€eyovtes moAAa 
Kal peydaAa mpaypata, pndev eiddres dv Aéyovow. 

MEN. Ildvv ye. 

zn. Kai al ye yuvaixes Sizov, é Mevow, Tous 
dyabovs dv8pas Deious Kadcdow Kat of Adxwves 
drav Twa eyeenprdlwow ayabov avdpa, Betos 
avyp, pact, ovTos. 

MEN. Kai datvovrai ye, @ Lwxpates, opbdas 
Aéyew. Katto. tows “Avutos od¢ aor axOerar 
AéyovTt. 

za. Ovddéev pret epouye. todrw pev, & Me- 
vow, Kai abOes Siaretspea.- ei dé viv nuets év 
mavTt TO Ady Toure Kadrds elyticapev TE Kal 
eA€youer, dpern av etn ovre Puce ove Sidaxrév, 
dada Beta proipa Tapayryvouern avev vob, ols 
dv mapaylyvyrat, et ph Tus ely TowtTos ThéV 
modtiKay avdpav, olos cat adAAov qovfoat moAt- 
Tikdv. el Sé€ Eln, oxEddoY av TL odTOS Aéyouro 
Towovros éy Tots féow, ofov on “Opnpos ev 
Tots TeOvedou TOV Tetpeoiav etvae, Aéywv mepl 
avrov, Ott olos mémvuTat tav ev “Awdov, at be 
oxial diccovar. tavrov av Kai évOdde 6 rototros 
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MEN. I daresay that is so. 

soc. And may we, Meno, rightly call those men 
divine who, having no understanding, yet succeed 
in many a great deed and word ? 

MEN. Certainly. 

soc. Then we shall be right in calling those divine 
of whom we spoke just now as soothsayers and 
prophets and all of the poetic turn ; and especially 
we can say of the statesmen that they are divine 
and enraptured, as being inspired and possessed of 
God when they succeed in speaking many great 
things, while knowing nought of what they say. 

MeN, Certainly. 

soc. And the women too, I presume, Meno, call 
good men divine; and the Spartans, when they 
eulogize a good man, say—‘ He is a divine person.” 

meN. And to all appearance, Socrates, they are 
right; though perhaps our friend Anytus may be 
annoyed at your statement. 

soc. For my part, I care not. As for him, Meno, 
we will converse with him some other time. At 
the moment, if through all this discussion our queries 
and statements have been correct, virtue is found to 
be neither natural nor taught, but is imparted to us 
by a divine dispensation without understanding in 
those who receive it, unless there should be some- 
body among the statesmen capable of making a 
statesman of another. And if there should be 
any such, he might fairly be said to be among the 
living what Homer says Teiresias was among the 
dead—‘‘ He alone has comprehension ; the rest are 
flitting shades.” 1 In the same way he on earth, in 


1 Ou. x. 494. 
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@omep mapa oxias ddnfés dv mpayua etn mpos 
> v4 
apeTny. 

MEN. KadAAora Soxeis prot Adyew, & Laxpares. 

zo. “Ex pep Totyuy TovTov Tov Aoyiopod, wd 
Mev, Deia jLoipa mpiy paiverat TapayryvopLevy 
7 diper7) ots Tapaylyverat 70 Se cades mept 
avtob ciaducBa Tore, ray mpy grt Tpome Tots 
dvOpasrrous Tapaylyverar apern, TpOTEpov emxet- 
pyowpiey avTo a? aire Snreiv Te mor’ éorw 
dipery}. vov & epot peev wpa Trot ‘evar, ad dé 
TavTa amep atros mémeoat meibe kai Tov Sévov 
TOVOE “Avurov, iva Tpeorepos ie ws éayv melons 
robrov, éorw 6 7 Kai A@nvaious dvijcets. 
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respect of virtue, will be a real substance among 
shadows. 

MEN. I think you put it excellently, Socrates. 

soc. Then the result of our reasoning, Meno, is 
found to be that virtue comes to us by a divine 
dispensation, when it does come. But the certainty 
of this we shall only know when, before asking in 
what way virtue comes to mankind, we set about 
inquiring what virtue is, in and by itself. It is 
time now for me to go my way, but do you per- 
suade our friend Anytus of that whereof you are now 
yourself persuaded, so as to put him in a gentler 
mood ; for if you can persuade him, you will do a 
good turn to the people of Athens also. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EUTHYDEMUS 


Tuts dialogue is remarkable amongst Plato’s writ- 
ings for the keenness and brilliance of its comic satire. 
In the main it is a relentless exposure of the 
“ eristic ” or disputatious side of the higher educa- 
tion which was fashionable at Athens towards the 
end of Socrates’ life: the plot of the little drama 
is designed to ridicule the mischievous quibbles of 
two professors who are trying to captivate the mind 
of a handsome and promising youth. But at the 
same time it is plainly the work of an ardent teacher 
of philosophy, who is clearing the ground for the 
construction of what we now call a system of logic. 
The spurious argumentation of certain popular 
sophists had to be demolished before the Socratic 
method of “‘ dialectic ” could be exhibited in its full 
dignity and value. 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Euthydemus was written and published after the 
Protagoras and Meno, about 390 38.c.—some ten 
years after the death of Socrates, and not long 
before Plato founded the Academy in 387. Beneath 
all its mockery and laughter runs an eager tone of 
protest, which is only half muffled by the genial 
banter of Socrates. His manner towards the 
professors is throughout deferential and diffident, 
but the famous “irony ” only serves to bring out 
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in sharper relief the unscrupulous audacity of these 
sham philosophers. After allowing for some artistic 
selection and intensification, we may probably take 
it as a truthful picture of the actual Socrates in 
contrast with two attractive and successful educators 
of the day: but we cannot help perceiving also the 
zeal for true education which is steadily impelling 
Plato himself towards his high and responsible 
position in the intellectual world. 

The form of the dialogue is notable in itself, 
for it is the only instance in Plato of a narrated 
conversation which is broken by remarks of the 
hearer (Crito) upon the story as told by Socrates, 
who discusses it with him. The account of the 
contest with the two sophists is moreover followed 
by some serious talk between Socrates and his 
friend about a person who stands half-way between 
philosophy and politics, and who has hastily spurned 
the former of these pursuits after listening to Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus. Whether (as seems prob- 
able) the reference is to Isocrates, or to someone 
else, this epilogue serves to point the important moral 
that, despite the unworthiness of her ministers, 
Philosophy abides, ever undefiled, august and 
supreme. In relation to her, the half-way men are 
as worthless as her showy professors. It seems likely 
that Plato felt some apprehension lest the dramatic 
and literary skill with which he had represented, 
through the mouth of Socrates, the verbal antics 
of the two sophists had endangered the impression 
which he wished to leave of his master’s and his own 
great interest in life—the right education of able 
and aspiring youth. Thus the whole piece is to 
be regarded as a comedy annotated, as it were, 
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with a view to serious instruction, or an educational 
manifesto half concealed by lively scenes of satirical 
drama. Its artis entertaining in itself, and significant 
also for an understanding of the Aristophanic side 
of Plato’s nature. Its real meaning, however, shows 
him treading in the steps of Socrates, and especially 
developing for his own ends his departed master’s 
views on rhetoric and politics. 


A useful modern edition of the Euthydemus by 
K. H. Gifford was published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, in 1905. 
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[H EPIZTIKOS’ ANATPENTIKOZ] 


TA TOY AIAAOPOT IIPOZQILA 


KPITQN, ZQKPATHS, EYOTAHMOS, AIONTSOANPOS, 
KAEINIAZ, KTHSIMMOS 


KPl. Tis iv, & Ledxpares, @ xBes ev Avreiw 

Sieh€you; 7 odds buds dyxAos meprevoTHKer, war’ 
> 
éywye BovAdpevos axovew mpoceAPaw ovdev ofds 7’ 
7 axovoa cages’ dmepKiysas pwevTor KaTEiooV, Kai 
mi td e s / > 

pot edo€ev elvar E€vos ts, & SieAéyou. tis jv; 

za. IIdrepov Kai epwrds, & Kpitrwy; od yap 
els, dAAd 80 Horny. 

KPI. “Ov pev eyw Aé€yw, ex SeEvds tpitos do 
cot Kabyato: ev dow 8 dua To ’A€voyou peipa- 

A rd tA > a > f 

Koy Av. Kal pddra mond, & Ledkpares, emidedwxrevar 
prot €d0€ev, Kai Tod TyueTepou od TOAU Te THY HALKLaV 
Siadépew KpiroBovdAov. add’ éexeivos pév oxdy- 

#, ko \ i \ aAo ed 6 ‘ 
pds, odTos dé mpopepys Kat Kados Kal ayabds rHv 
oye. 

za. Ev6vdynpos ottds eotw, & Kpitwv, dv 
epwrds: 6 Oé map ewe Kabyjuevos €& dptotepas 
mi A tA 4 , A a 
aseAdos tovTov, Atovuaddwpos: peréyer S€ Kal 
otros THY Adywr. 
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CHARACTERS 


Crito, Socrates, Eurnypeuus, Dronysoporvs, 
Cremias, Cresrppus 


cat. Who was it, Socrates, that you were talking 
with yesterday at the Lyceum? Why, there was 
such a crowd standing about you that when I came 
up in the hope of listening I could hear nothing 
distinctly ; still, by craning over I got a glimpse, 
and it appeared to me that it was a stranger with 
whom you were talking. Who was he? 

soc. About which are you asking, Crito? There 
were two of them, not one. 

crt. The man whom I mean was sitting next but 
one to you, on your right: between you was 
Axiochus’ boy; and he, Socrates, seemed to me to 
have grown a great deal, so as to look almost the 
same age as my Critobulus, who is rather puny ; 
whereas this boy has come on finely, and has a 
noble air about him. 

soc. Euthydemus is the person to whom you 
refer, Crito, and the one sitting on my left was his 
brother, Dionysodorus. He too takes part in our 
discussions. 
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KPI. Ovd€repov yryvmoxw, & LwkKpares. kawwol 


C tives ad otro, ws €oixe, codiorai modamot; Kal 


Wo 


tis 7 copia; 

=a. Odror TO ev yévos, ws eydpar, evred0ev 
mobév ciow ex Xiov, dmeprnoav de és Ooupious, 
pedyovres Se exeiDev OAV 7109 & ern mrept tovode Tovs 
Témous SiarpiBovow: 6 dé od epwras Ty oodgiav 
avrotv, Bovpacia, & & Kpirev: Traccogot drexvans TU 
ve, ove’ 777 mp0 Tov, 6 Tt elev of TayKpatiaoral. 
ToUTW ‘yap €oToV Koped yj Tappayw ob KaTa Tw 
"Axapvéve eyevéoOny TW TayKpaTiacTa adeAdes: 
exeiven pev yap TH owpare frdvov olw Te paxeobar: 
ToUTW be mpdrov pe TO odpiare deworaTa 
éorov Kal wax, } mdvrwv €or Kpareiv: év 
Ordos yap auteur Te copa mavu pdxeoBar Kal 
aAXov, os av &d@ poor, otw te movfoa émetta 
Thy ev trois SiKaoTypiois payny KpatioTw Kai 
aywvicacbar Kai dAAov didagar A€yew Te Kat 
cuyypapecbar Adyous olovs eis Ta SixacTHpia. 
mpo Tod pev obv Tabra Seww qorny pdvov, viv be 
téXos enuteOijKaTov TayKpaTLacTeKy TéxyN. yap 
HV dour avrotv paxn dpyds, Tavrny vov _cbeipya- 
obo, wore pe av éva avrois oldy 7 eivas pnd? 
dvrdpar: ovrw deww yeysvatov ev tots Aeyous 
pdxeobat Te Kal eb edeyxew 70 del Acyopevor, 6 opoiws 
édv TE ped8os | édv te aAnfés 7. eva wey ow, @ 
Kpirwy, ev v@ exw Toiv avopotv Trapasdobvat € epavTov: 
Kal yap parov ev oNiyep | xpovep Toujoa. av Kab 
dAAov ovtiwvotv Ta adta TabTa deuwdv. 





1 The phrase refers especially to a very vigorous sport 
which combined wrestling and boxing. 
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crt. Neither of them is known to me, Socrates. 
A pair of fresh additions, I suppose, to our sophists. 
Where do they hail from, and what science do they 
profess ? 

soc. By birth I believe they belong to these parts, 
that is to say, Chios; they went out as colonists to 
Thurii, but have been exiled thence and have spent 
a good many years now in various parts of this 
country. As to what you ask of their profession, 
it is a wonderful one, Crito. These two men are 
absolutely omniscient: I never knew before what 
“all-round sportsmen”! were. They are a pair of 
regular all-round fighters—not in the style of the 
famous all-round athlictes, the two brothers of 
Acarnania; they could fight with their bodies only. 
But these two, in the first place, are most formidable 
in body and in fight against all comers—for they are 
not only well skilled themselves in fighting under 
arms, but are able to impart that skill, for a fee, to 
another; and further, they are most competent 
also to fight the battle of the law-courts and teach 
others how to speak, or to have composed for them, 
such speeches as may win their suits. Formerly 
they had merely some ability for this; but now they 
have put the finishing touch to their skill as all- 
round sportsmen. The one feat of fighting yet 
unperformed by them they have now accomplished, 
so that nobody dares stand up to them for a moment ; 
such a faculty they have acquired for wielding words 
as their weapons and confuting any argument as 
readily if it be true as if it be false. And so I, Crito, 
am minded to place myself in these two gentlemen’ s 
hands; for they say it would take them but a little 
while to make anyone else clever in just the same way. 
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KPI. Ti 5é, & UebKpares ; od poBH ry HAcKtay, 
1) 7387) mpeaBurepos 7 ts; 

za. “Heword ye, & Kpirwy: ixavoy TeKpmpLov 
exo Kal mapapvfiov Tob py popetoar. adTey 
yap TovTw, ws émos cimeiv, yépovre OvTeE Tpéa- 
anv tavryns tis aodias, is éywye éemOupa, THs 
EploTiKns: mépvow 7 mpomépvow ovdémw Tornv 
copw. Grd” éeyd ev pdvov doBotpar, py ad 
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1 So Winckelmann: ob ri rov cupdoira icws MSS. 
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crt. What, Socrates! Are you not afraid, at 
your time of life, that you may be too old for that 
now ? 

soc. Not at all, Crito: I have enough proof and 
reassurance to the contrary. These same two 
persons were little less than old men at the time of 
their taking up this science, which I desire to have, 
of disputation. Last year, or the year before, 
they were as yet without their science. The only 
thing I am afraid of is that I may bring the same 
disgrace upon our two visitors as upon Connus, son 
of Metrobius, the harper, who is still trying to 
teach me the harp; so that the boys who go to his 
lessons with me make fun of me and call Connus 
“the gaffers’ master.” This makes me fear that 
someone may make the same reproach to the two 
strangers; and, for aught I know, their dread of 
this very thing may make them unwilling to accept 
me. So, Crito, just as in the other case I have 
persuaded some elderly men to come and have 
lessons with me, in this affair I am going to try and 
persuade another set. Now you, I am sure, will 
come with me to school; and we will take your sons 
as a bait to entice them, for I have no doubt that 
the attraction of these young fellows will make them 
include us also in the class. 

crt. I have no objection, Socrates, if you think 
fit to do so. But first you must explain to me what 
is the science these men profess, that I may know 
what it is we are going to learn. 

soc. You shall be told at once; for I cannot 
plead that I did not give them my attention, since 
I not only attended closely but remember and will 
try to expound the whole thing from the beginning. 
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1 This gymnasium (the Lyceum) was a public one, open 
to persons of all ages, and was a common resort of Socrates 
and the sophists. 

2 Socrates believed that his conduct was occasionally 
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By some providence I chanced to be sitting in the 
place where you saw me, in the undressing-room,} 
alone, and was just intending to get up and go; but 
the moment | did so, there came my wonted spiritual 
sign. So I sat down again, and after a little while 
these two persons entered—Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus—and accompanying them, quite a number, 
as it seemed to me, of their pupils: the two men 
came in and began walking round inside the cloister.? 
Hardly had they taken two or three turns, when 
in stepped Cleinias, who you say has come on so 
much, and you are right: behind him was a whole 
troop of lovers, and among them Ctesippus, a young 
fellow from Paeania, of gentle birth and breeding, 
except for a certain insolence of youth. So when 
Cleinias as he entered caught sight of me sitting there 
alone, he came straight across and sat beside me on 
my right, just as you say. Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, when they saw him, stood at first talking with 
each other, and casting an occasional glance at us— 
for my attention was fixed on them—but then one 
of them, Euthydemus, took a seat by the youth, 
and the other next to me on my left; the rest, 
where each happened to find one. 

So I greeted the two brothers, as not having seen 
them for some time ; after that I said to Cleinias ; 
My dear Cleinias, these two men, you know, are 
skilled not in little things, but in great. For they 


guided by a spiritual voice or sign peculiar to himself. By 
Plato’s account it was always negative, but the present 
instance shows how Xenophon might have some reason for 
saying that it was sometimes positive. 

* The cloister ran round the central open court, and was 
reached by passing through the undressing-room. 
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understand all about war, that is, as much as is 
needful for him who is to be a good general; both 
the tactics and the strategy of armies, and all the 
teaching of troops under arms; and they can also 
enable one to get redress in the law courts for a 
wrong that one may have suffered. 

When I had said this, I saw they despised me for 
it, and they both laughed, looking at each other; 
then Euthydemus said: No, no, Socrates, we do 
not make those matters our business now; we deal 
with them as diversions. 

At this I wondered and said: Your business must 
be a fine one, if such great matters are indeed 
diversions to you; so I beseech you, tell me what 
this fine business is. 

Virtue, Socrates, he replied, is what we deem 
ourselves able to purvey in a pre-eminently excellent 
and speedy manner. 

Good heavens, I exclaimed, a mighty affair 
indeed! Where did you have the luck to pick it 
up? I was still considering you, as I] remarked 
just now, to be chiefly skilled in fighting under arms, 
and so spoke of you in those terms: for when you 
visited our city before, this, I recollect, was the 
profession you made. But if you now in truth 
possess this other knowledge, have mercy—you see 
I address you just as though you were a couple of 
gods, beseeching you to forgive my former remarks. 
But make sure, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
that you spoke the truth: for the vastness of your 
promise gives me some excuse for disbelieving. 

You may be sure, Socrates, they replied, it is as 
we say. 

Then I congratulate you on your acquisition far 
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more than I do the great king on his empire: 
only tell me whether you intend to exhibit this 
science of yours, or what you have determined to 
do. 

We are here for the very purpose, Socrates, of 
exhibiting and expounding it to anyone who wishes 
to learn. 

Well, I guarantee that all who do not possess it 
will wish to—myself to begin with, then Cleinias 
here and, besides us, Ctesippus and all these 
others, I said, showing him the lovers of Cleinias, 
who were by this time standing about us. For 
Ctesippus, as it happened, was sitting some way 
from Cleinias, I noticed ; and by chance, as Euthy- 
demus leant forward in talking to me he obscured 
Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was between us. 
Then Ctesippus, desiring to gaze on his favourite 
and being also an eager listener, led the way by 
jumping up and placing himself opposite us; and 
this made the others, on seeing what he did, stand 
around us, both Cleinias’s lovers and the followers of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. Pointing to these, 
I told Euthydemus that they were all ready to learn ; 
to which Ctesippus assented with great eagerness, and 
so did the rest; and they all joined in urging the 
two men to exhibit the power of their wisdom. 

On this I remarked: My good Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, you must do your very best to gratify 
my friends and, for my sake also, to give us an 
exhibition. To do it in full, of course, would obviously 
be a lengthy performance : but tell me one thing— 
will you be able to make a good man of him only who 
is already convinced that he should learn of you, or 
of him also who is not yet so convinced, owing to 
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an absolute disbelief that virtue is a thing that 
can be learnt or that you are teachers of it? 
Come now, is it the business of this same art to 
persuade such a man that virtue is teachable and 
that you are the men of whom one may best learn 
it, or does this need some other art ? 

No, this same one can do it, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Then you two, Dionysodorus, I said, would be the 
best persons now on earth to incite one to the pursuit 
of knowledge and the practice of virtue ? 

We think so, at least, Socrates. 

Well then, please defer the display of all the rest 
to some other occasion, I said, and exhibit this one 
thing. You are to persuade this young fellow here 
that he ought to ensue wisdom and practise virtue, 
and so you will oblige both me and all these present. 
This youth happens to be in just the sort of con- 
dition I speak of; and I and all of us here are at 
this moment anxious for him to become as good as 
possible. He is the son of Axiochus, son of the former 
Aleibiades,1 and is own cousin to the Alcibiades that 
now is: his name is Cleinias. He is young; and so 
we have fears for him, as well one may for a young 
man, lest someone forestall us and turn his inclina- 
tion to some other course of life, and so corrupt 
him. Hence your arrival now is most happy. 
Come now, if it is all the same to you, make trial of 
the lad and talk with him in our presence. 

When I had thus spoken, in almost these very 
words, Euthydemus answered in a tone both manly 


1 i.e. the famous Alcibiades, who died in 404 8.c. at the 
age of 44. The la time of this discussion must be a 
year or two before Socrates’ death (399 B.c.). 
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and dashing: Oh, it is all the same to us, Socrates, 
provided the youth is willing to answer us. 

Why, in fact, I said, that is just what he is used to: 
these people here are constantly coming to him and 
asking him a number of questions and debating with 
him, so he is a fairly fearless answerer. 

What ensued, Crito, how am I to relate in proper 
style? For no slight matter it is to be able to 
recall in description such enormous knowledge as 
theirs. Consequently, like the poets, I must needs 
begin my narrative with an invocation of the Muses 
and Memory. Well, Euthydemus set to work, so 
far as J remember, in terms very much the same 
as these : Cleinias, which sort of men are the learners, 
the wise or the foolish ? 

At this the young man, feeling the embarrassment 
of the question, blushed and glanced at me in his 
helplessness. So I, perceiving his confusion, said : 
Have no fear, Cleinias; answer bravely, whichever 
you think it is: for perchance he is doing you the 
greatest service in the world. 

Meanwhile Dionysodorus leant over a little to me, 
with a broad smile on his face, and whispered in my 
ear: Let me tell you, Socrates, beforehand that, 
whichever way the lad answers, he will be confuted. 

While he was saying this, Cleinias made his reply, 
so that I was unable even to advise the boy to be 
wary: he replied that it was the wise who were the 
learners. 

Then Euthydemus asked: And are there persons 
whom you call teachers, or not ? 

He agreed that there were. 
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And the teachers of the learners are teachers in 
the same way as your lute-master and your writing- 
master, I suppose, were teachers of you and the other 
boys, while you were pupils ? 

He assented. 

Now, of course, when you were learning, you did 
not yet know the things you were learning ? 

No, he said. 

So were you wise, when you did not know those 
things ? 

No, to be sure, he said. 

Then if not wise, foolish ? 

Certainly. 

So when you learnt what you did not know, you 
learnt while being foolish. 

To this the lad nodded assent. 

Hence it is the foolish who learn, Cleinias, and not 
the wise, as you suppose. 

When he had thus spoken, all those followers of 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus raised a cheer and a 
laugh, like a chorus at the signal of their director ; 
and before the boy could fairly and fully recover 
his breath Dionysodorus took up the cudgels and 
said: Well now, Cleinias, whenever your writing- 
master dictated from memory, which of the boys 
learnt the piece recited, the wise or the foolish ? 

The wise, said Cleinias. 

So it is the wise who learn, and not the foolish : 
hence the answer you gave just now to Euthydemus 
was a bad one. 

Thereupon arose a great deal of laughter and loud 
applause from the pair’s adorers, in admiration of 
their cleverness ; while we on our side were dismayed 
and held our peace. Then Euthydemus, observing 
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our dismay, and seeking to astonish us still further, 
would not let the boy go, but went on questioning him 
and, like a skilful dancer, gave a twofold twist to his 
questions on the same point: Now, do the learners 
learn what they know, he asked, or what they do 
not ? 

Then Dionysodorus whispered to me again softly : 
Here comes a second one, Socrates, just like the first. 

Heavens! I replied: surely the first question served 
you well enough. 

All our questions, Socrates, he said, are like that ; 
they leave no escape. 

And consequently, as it seems to me, I remarked, 
you have this high repute among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias answered Euthydemus, that 
learners learnt what they did not know; so he had 
to meet the same course of questions as before : 
Well then, asked the other, do you not know your 
letters ? 

Yes, he said. é 

All of them ? 

He admitted it. 

Now when anyone dictates some piece or other, 
does he not dictate letters ? 

He admitted it. 

And he dictates things of which you know some- 
thing, since you know all of them ? 

He admitted this too. 

Well now, said the other, surely you do not learn 
whatever such a person dictates; it is rather he 
who does not. know his letters that learns ?. 

No, he replied ; I learn. 

Then you learn what you know, since you know 
all your letters. 
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He agreed. 

So your answer was not correct, he said. 

The last word was hardly out of Euthydemus’ 
mouth when Dionysodorus caught, as it were, the 
ball of the argument and, aiming at the boy again, 
said: Euthydemus is deceiving you, Cleinias. Tell 
me, is not learning the reception of knowledge of 
that which one learns ? 

Cleinias agreed. 

And is not knowing, he went on, just having 
knowledge at the time ? 

He assented. 

So that not knowing is not yet having knowledge ? 

He agreed with him. 

Then are those who receive anything those who 
have it already, or those who have it not ? 

Those who have it not. 

And you have admitted that those who do not 
know belong also to this class of those who have it 
not? 

He nodded assent. 

And the learners belong to the class of the receiv- 
| ing and not to that of the having ? 

He agreed. 

Hence it is those who do not know that learn, 
Cleinias, and not those who know. 

Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youth 
for the third fall, when I, perceiving the lad was 
going under, and wishing to give him some breathing- 
space lest he should shame us by losing heart, 
encouraged him with these words: Cleinias, do not 
be surprised that these arguments seem strange to 
you; for perhaps you do not discern what our two 
visitors are doing to you. They are acting just like 
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the celebrants of the Corybantic rites, when they per- 
form the enthronement of the person whom they 
are about to initiate. There, as you know, if you 
have been through it, they have dancing and merry- 
making: so here these two are merely dancing 
about you and performing their sportive gambols 
with a view to your subsequent initiation. You 
must now, accordingly, suppose you are listening 
to the first part of the professorial mysteries. First 
of all, as Prodicus says, you have ‘to learn about the 
correct use of words—the very point that our two 
visitors are making plain to you, namely, that you 
were unaware that learning is the name which 
people apply on the one hand to the case of a man 
who, having originally no knowledge about some 
matter, in course of time receives such knowledge ; 
and on the other hand the same word is applied 
when, having the knowledge already, he uses that 
knowledge for the investigation of the same matter 
whether occurring in action or in speech. It is 
true that they tend rather to call it understanding than 
learning, but occasionally they call it learning too ; 
and this point, as our friends are demonstrating, 
has escaped your notice—how the same word is 
used for people who are in the opposite conditions 
of knowing and not knowing. A similar point 
underlay the second question, where they asked you 
whether people learn what they know, or what they 
do not. Such things are the sport of the sciences— 
and that is why I tell you these men are making 
game of you; I call it sport because, although one 
were to learn many or even all of such tricks, one 
would be not a whit the wiser as to the true state 
of the matters in hand, but only able to make game 
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of people, thanks to the difference in the sense of 
the words, by tripping them up and overturning 
them; just as those who slyly pull stools away 
from persons who are about to sit down make merry 
and laugh when they see one sprawling on one’s back. 
So far, then, you are to regard these gentlemen’s 
treatment of you as mere play: but after this they 
will doubtless display to you their own serious object, 
while I shall keep them on the track and see that they 
fulfil the promise they gave me. They said they 
would exhibit their skill in exhortation ; but instead, 
I conceive, they thought fit to make sport with you 
first. So now, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let 
us have done with your sport: I daresay you have 
had as much as you want. What you have next 
to do is to give us a display of exhorting this youth 
as to how he should devote himself to wisdom and 
virtue. But first I shall explain to you how I regard 
this matter and how I desire to hear it dealt with. 
If I strike you as treating it in a crude and ridiculous 
manner, do not laugh me to scorn ; for in my eager- 
ness to listen to your wisdom I shall venture to 
improvise in your presence. So both you and your 
disciples must restrain yourselves and listen without 
laughing; and you, son of Axiochus, answer me 
this : 

Do all we human beings wish to prosper? Or 
is this question one of the absurdities I was afraid 
of just now? For I suppose it is stupid merely to 
ask such things, since every man must wish to 
prosper. 

Everyone in the world, said Cleinias. 

Well then, I asked, as to the next step, since we 
wish to prosper, how can we prosper? Will it be if 
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we have many good things? Or is this an even 
sillier question than the other? For surely this 
too must obviously be so. 

He agreed. 

Come now, of things that are, what sort do we 
hold to be really good? Or does it appear to be 
no difficult matter, and no problem for an important 
person, to find here too a ready answer? Anyone 
will tell us that to be rich is good, surely ? 

Quite true, he said. 

Then it is the same with being healthy and hand- 
some, and having the other bodily endowments in 
plenty ? 

He agreed. 

Again, it is surely clear that good birth and talents 
and distinctions in one’s own country are good 
things. 

He admitted it. 

Then what have we still remaining, I asked, in 
the class of goods? What of being temperate, and 
just, and brave? I pray you tell me, Cleinias, do 
you think we shall be right in ranking these as 
goods, or in rejecting them? For it may be that 
someone will dispute it. How does it strike you ? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I went on, and where in the troupe 
shall we station wisdom? Among the goods, or 
how? 

Among the goods. 

Then take heed that we do not pass over any of 
the goods that may deserve mention. 

I do not think we are leaving any out, said 
Cleinias. 

Hereupon I recollected one and said: Yes, by 
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Heaven, we are on the verge of omitting the greatest 
of the goods. 

What is that? he asked. 

Good fortune, Cleinias: a thing which all men, 
even the worst fools, refer to as the greatest of goods. 

You are right, he said. 

Once again I reconsidered and said: We have 
almost made ourselves laughing-stocks, you and I, 
son of Axiochus, for our visitors. 

What is wrong now ? he asked. 

Why, after putting good fortune in our former list, 
we have just been discussing the same thing again. 

What is the point ? 

Surely it is ridiculous, when a thing has been 
before us all the time, to set it forth again and go 
over the same ground twice. 

To what are you referring ? he asked. 

Wisdom, I replied, is presumably good fortune : 
even a child could see that. 

He wondered at this—he is still so young and 
simple-minded: then I, perceiving his surprise, 
went on: Can you be unaware, Cleinias, that for 
success in flute-music it is the flute-players that 
have the best fortune ? 

He agreed to this. 

Then in writing and reading letters it will be the 
schoolmasters.} 

Certainly. 

Well now, for the dangers of a sea-voyage, do you 
consider any pilots to be more fortunate, as a general 
rule, than the wise ones ? 

No, to be sure. 

Well, then, suppose you were on a campaign, 
with which kind of general would you prefer to 
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share both the peril and the luck—a wise one, or 
an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

Well then, supposing you were, sick, with which 
kind of doctor would you like to venture yourself— 
a wise one, or an ignorant ? 

With a wise one. 

And your reason, I said, is this, that you would 
fare with better fortune in the hands of a wise one 
than of an ignorant one ? 

He assented. 

So that wisdom everywhere causes men to be 
fortunate: since I presume she could never err, but 
must needs be right in act and result ; otherwise she 
could be no longer wisdom. 

We came to an agreement somehow or other in 
the end that the truth in general was this: when 
wisdom is present, he with whom it is present has no 
need of good fortune as well; and as we had agreed 
on this ] began to inquire of him over again what 
we should think, in this case, of our previous agree- 
ments. For we agreed, said I, that if many goods 
were present to us we should be happy and prosper. 

Yes, he said. 

Then would we be happy because of our present 
goods, if they gave us no benefit, or if they gave us 
some ? 

If they gave us benefit, he said. 

And would a thing benefit us if we merely had it 
and did not use it? For instance, if we had a lot 
of provisions, but did not eat them, or liquor, and did 
not drink it, could we be said to be benefited ? 

Of course not, he answered. 

Well then, if every craftsman found the requisites 
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for his particular work all ready prepared for him, 
and then made no use of them, would he prosper 
because of these acquisitions, as having acquired all 
the things necessary for a craftsman to have at hand? 
For example, if a carpenter were furnished with 
all his tools and a good supply of wood, but did no 
carpentry, is it possible he could be benefited by 
what he had got? 

By no means, he said. 

Well now, suppose a man had got wealth and all 
the goods that we mentioned just now, but made no 
use of them; would he be happy because of his 
possessing these goods ? 

Surely not, Socrates. 

So it seems one must not merely have acquired 
such goods if one is to be happy, but use them too ; 
else there is no benefit gained from their possession. 

True. 

Then have we here enough means, Cleinias, for 
making a man happy—in the possession of these 
goods and using them ? 

I think so. 

Shall we say, I asked, if he uses them rightly, 
or just as much if he does not? 

If rightly. 

Well answered, I said; for I suppose there is 
more mischief when a man uses anything wrongly 
than when he lets it alone. In the one case there is 
evil; in the other there is neither evil nor good. 
May we not state it so? 

He agreed. 

To proceed then: in the working and use con- 
nected with wood, is there anything else that effects 
the right use than the knowledge of carpentry ? 
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Surely not, he said. 

Further, I presume that in the working connected 
with furniture it is knowledge that effects the right 
work. 

Yes, he said. 

Then similarly, I went on, in the use of the goods 
we mentioned at first—wealth and health and 
beauty—was it knowledge that showed the way to 
the right use of all those advantages and rectified 
their conduct, or was it something else ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 

So that knowledge, it would seem, supplies man- 
kind not only with good luck, but with welfare, in all 
that he either possesses or conducts. 

He agreed. 

Then can we, in Heaven’s name, get any benefit 
from all the other possessions without understanding 
and wisdom? Shall we say that a man will profit 
more by possessing much and doing much when he 
has no sense, than he will if he does and possesses 
little? Consider it this way : would he not err less 
if he did less ; and so, erring less, do less ill; and 
hence, doing less ill, be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

In which of the two cases, when one is poor or 
when one is rich, will one be more likely to do 
less ? 

When one is poor, he said. 

And when one is weak, or when one is strong ? 

Weak, 

And when one has high position, or has none ? 

None. 

When one is brave and self-controlled, will one do 
less, or when one is a coward ? 
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A coward. 

So too, when idle rather than busy ? 

He agreed. 

And on rather than quick, and dim of sight and 
hearing rather than sharp? 

We agreed with each other as to these and all 
such cases. 

To sum up then, Cleinias, I proceeded, it seems 
that, as regards the whole lot of things which at 
first we termed goods, the discussion they demand 
is not on the question of how they are in themselves 
and by nature goods, but rather, I conceive, as 
follows: if they are guided by ignorance, they are 
greater evils than their opposites, according as they 
are more capable of ministering to their evil guide ; 
whereas if understanding and wisdom guide them, 
they are greater goods; but in themselves neither 

sort is of any worth. 

I think the case appears, he replied, to be as you 
suggest. 

Now what result do we get from our statements ? 
Is it not precisely that, of all the other things, not 
one is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom 
is good and ignorance bad ? 

He agreed. 

Let us consider then, I said, the further conclusion 
that lies before us. Since we are all eager to be 
happy, and since we were found to become so by 
not only using things but using them aright, while 
knowledge, we saw, was that which provided the 
rightness and good fortune, it seems that every 
man must prepare himself by al] available means 
so that he may be as wise as possible. Is it not 
so? 
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Yes, he said. 

And if a man thinks, as well he may, that he 
ought to get this endowment from his father much 
more than money, and also from his guardians and 
his ordinary friends, and from those who profess 
to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow-citizens 
—praying and beseeching them to give him his share 
of wisdom ; there is no disgrace, Cleinias, or repro- 
bation in making this a reason for serving and being 
a slave to either one’s lover or any man, and being 
ready to perform any service that is honourable 
in one’s eagerness to become wise. Is not this your 
view ? I asked. 

I think you are perfectly right, he replied. 

Yes, Cleinias, I went on, if wisdom is teachable, 
and does not present itself to mankind of its own 
accord—for this is a question that we have still to 
consider as not yet agreed on by you and me. 

For my part, Socrates, he said, I think it is 
teachable. 

At this I was glad, and said: Well spoken indeed, 
my excellent friend! How good of you to relieve 
me of a long inquiry into this very point, whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable! So now, 
since you think it is both teachable and the only 
thing in the world that makes man happy and 
fortunate, can you help saying that it is necessary to 
pursue wisdom or intending to pursue it yourself ? 

Why, said he, I do say so, Socrates, with all my 
might. 

So I, delighted to hear this, said : There, Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, is my illustration of what 
I desire a hortatory argument to be—rough and 
ready, perhaps, and expressed at laborious length : 
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now let either of you who wishes to do so give us 
an example of an artist’s handling of this same matter. 
If you do not wish to do that, let your display begin 
where I-left off, and show the lad whether he ought 
to acquire every kind of knowledge, or whether 
there is a single sort of it which one must obtain 
if one is to be both happy and a good man, and what 
it is. For.as I was saying at the outset, it really 
is a matter of great moment to us this youth 
should become wise and good. 

These were my words, Crito; and I set about 
giving the closest attention to what should follow, 
and observing in what fashion they would deal with 
the question, and how they would start exhorting 
the youth to practise wisdom and virtue. So then 
the elder of them, Dionysodorus, entered first upon 
the discussion, and we all turned our eyes on him 
expecting to hear, there and then, some wonderful 
arguments. And this result we certainly got; for 
wondrous, in a way, Crito, was the argument that the 
man then ushered forth, which is worth your hearing 
as a notable incitement to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, he said, and all you others who 
say you desire this youth to become wise, whether 
you say this in jest or truly and earnestly desire it. 

At this I reflected that previously, as it seemed, 
they took us to be jesting, when we urged them to 
converse with the youth, and hence they made a 
jest of it and did not take it seriously. This reflec- 
tion therefore made me insist all the more that we 
were in deadly earnest. 

Then Dionysodorus said: Yet be careful, Socrates, 
that you do not have to deny what you say now. 
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I know what I am about, I said: I know I shall 
never deny it. 

Well now, he proceeded ; you tell me you wish 
him to become wise ? 

Certainly. 

And at present, he asked, is Cleinias wise or not ? 

He says he is not yet so—he is no vain pretender. 

And you, he went on, wish him to become wise, 
and not to be ignorant ? 

We agreed. 

So you wish him to become what he is not, and to 
be no longer what he now is. 

When I heard this I was confused; and he, 
striking in on my confusion, said: Of course then, 
since you wish him to be no longer what he now is, 
you wish him, apparently, to be dead. And yet 
what valuable friends and lovers they must be, who 
would give anything to know their darling was dead 
and gone ! 

Ctesippus, on hearing this, was annoyed on his 
favourite’s account, and said: Stranger of Thurii, 
were it not rather a rude thing to say, I should tell 
you, ill betide your design of speaking so falsely 
of me and my friends as to make out—what to me is 
almost too profane even to repeat—that I could 
wish this boy to be dead and gone ! 

Why, Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think 
it possible to lie ? 

To be sure, I do, he replied: I should be mad 
otherwise. 

Do you mean, when one tells the thing about 
which one is telling, or when one does not ? 

When one tells it, he said. 

Then if you tell it, you tell just that thing 
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which you tell, of all that are, and nothing else 
whatever ? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

Now the thing that you tell is a single one, distinct 
from all the others there are. 

Certainly. 

Then the person who tells that thing tells that 
which is ? 

Yes. 

But yet, surely he who tells what is, and things 
that are, tells the truth: so that Dionysodorus, 
if he tells things that are, tells the truth and speaks 
no lie about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus ; but he who speaks as he did, 
Euthydemus, does not say things that are. 

Then Euthydemus asked him: And the things 
which are not, surely are not? 

They are not. 

Then nowhere can the things that are not be ? 

Nowhere. 

Then is it possible for anyone whatever so to deal 
with these things that are not as to make them be 
when they are nowhere ? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well now, when orators speak before the people, 
do they do nothing ? 

No, they do something, he replied. 

Then if they do, they also make? 

Yes. 

Now, is speaking doing and making ? 

He agreed that it is. 

No one, I suppose, speaks what is not—for thereby 
he would be making something ; and you have agreed 
that one cannot so much as make what is not—so 
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1 The quibbling throughout this passage is a wilful con- 
fusion of the two very different uses of the verb ‘‘to be” 
(elvac), (a) in Pete where it has nothing to do with 
existence, and (6) by itself, as stating existence. 

2 Euthydemus seizes on the ambiguous use of Kaxds, 
which may mean either ‘‘ badly ” or ‘‘injuriously.” 
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that, by your account, no one speaks what is false, 
while if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks what is 
true and is. 

Yes, in faith, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but 
somehow or other he speaks what is, only not as it 
is. 

How do you mean, Ctesippus? said Dionyso- 
dorus. Are there persons who tell things as they 
are ? 

Why surely, he replied, there are gentlemen— 
people who speak the truth ? 

Well, he went on, good things are in good case, 
bad in bad, are they not ? 

He assented. 

And you admit that gentlemen tell things as they 
are. 

IT do. 

Then, Ctesippus, good people speak evil of evil 
things, if they speak of them as they are. 

Yes, J can tell you, very much so, when for instance 
they speak of evil men; among whom, if you take 
my advice, you will beware of being included, that 
the good may not speak ill of you. For, I assure 
you, the good speak ill? of the evil. 

And they speak greatly of the great, asked 
Euthydemus, and hotly of the hot ? 

Certainly, I presume, said Ctesippus: I know 
they speak frigidly of the frigid, and call their 
way of arguing frigid. 

You are turning abusive, Ctesippus, said Dionyso- 
dorus, quite abusive ! 

Not I, on my soul, Dionysodorus, for I like you : 
I am only giving you a friendly hint, and endeavour- 
ing to persuade you never to say anything so tactless 
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1 Lit. ‘‘ a Carian slave.” 
2 This satyr was fabled to have challenged Apollo to a 
musical contest, and on his fluting being judged inferior to 
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in my presence as that I wish these my most highly 
valued friends to be dead and gone. 

So then I, observing that they were getting rather 
savage with each other, began to poke fun at 
Ctesippus, saying: Ctesippus, my feeling is that we 
ought to accept from our visitors what they tell us, 
if they are so good as to give it, and should not 
quarrel over a word. For if they understand how 
to do away with people in such sort as to change 
them from wicked and witless to honest and intelli- 
gent, and that too whether they have discovered 
for themselves or learnt from somebody else this 
peculiar kind of destruction or undoing, which en- 
ables them to destroy a man in his wickedness and 
set him up again in honesty ; if they understand this 
—and obviously they do; you know they said that 
their newly discovered art was to turn wicked 
men into good—let us then accord them this 
power; let them destroy the lad for us, and make 
him sensible, and all the rest of us likewise. Hf you 
young fellows are afraid, let the experiment be 
made on me as a corpus vile}; for I, being an elderly 
person, am ready to take the risk and put myself 
in the hands of Dionysodorus here, as if he were 
the famous Medea of Colchis. Let him destroy me, 
and if he likes let him boil me down, or do to me 
whatever he pleases: only he must make me good. 

Then Ctesippus said: I too, Socrates, am ready 
to offer myself to be skinned by the strangers even 
more, if they choose, than they are doing now, if 
my hide is not to end by being made into a wine-skin, 
like that of Marsyas,? but into the shape of virtue. 
Apollo’s harping he was flayed alive by the god for his 
presumption, and his skin was hung up like a bag or bottle 
in a cave; cf. Herod. vii. 26. 
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And yet Dionysodorus here believes I am vexed 
with him. I am not vexed at all; I only contradict 
the remarks which I think he has improperly aimed 
at me. Come now, my generous Dionysodorus, do 
not call contradiction abuse : abuse is quite another 
thing. 

On this Dionysodorus said : As though there were 
such a thing as contradiction! Is that the way you 
argue, Ctesippus ? 

Yes, to be sure, he replied, indeed I do; and do 
you, Dionysodorus, hold that there is not ? 

Well, you at any rate, he said, could not prove 
that you had ever heard a single person contradicting 
another. 

Is that so? he replied: well, let us hear now 
whether I can prove a case of it—Ctesippus contra- 
dicting Dionysodorus. 

Now, will you make that good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Well then, proceeded the other, each thing that 
is has its own description ? 

Certainly. 

Then do you mean, as each is, or as it is not ? 

As it is. 

Yes, he said, for if you recollect, Ctesippus, we 
showed just now that no one speaks of a thing as it 
is not; since we saw that no one speaks what is not. 

Well, what of that? asked Ctesippus: are you 
and I contradicting any the less ? 

Now tell me, he said, could we contradict if we 
both spoke the description of the same thing? 
In this case should we not surely speak the same 
words ? 

He agreed. 
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' The argument is that, if we cannot speak what is not, o' 


falsely, of a thing (this assumption being based on the ai 
confusion of being with ewistence), there can be only one 
description of a thing in any given relation, and so there is 
no room for contradiction. This argument is commonly 
ascribed to Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic sect and 
opponent of Plato. It is not clear who exactly are meant 
by “ the followers of Protagoras " or the ‘‘ others before his 
time,” 
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But when neither of us speaks the description of 
the thing, he asked, then we should contradict ? 
Or in this case shall we say that neither of us touched 
on the matter at all ? 

This also he admitted. 

’ Well now, when I for my part speak the description 
of the thing, while you give another of another thing, 
do we contradict then? Or do I describe the thing, 
while you do not describe it at all? How can he who 
does not describe contradict him who does ?! 

At. this Ctesippus was silent; but I, wondering 
at the argument, said: How do you mean, Dionyso- 
dorus? For, to be plain with you, this argument, 
though I have heard it from many people on various 
occasions, never fails to set me wondering—you 
know the followers of Protagoras made great use 
of it, as did others even before his time, but to 
me it always seems to have a wonderful way of 
upsetting not merely other views but itself also— 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you 
far better than from anyone else. There is no 
such thing as speaking false—that is the substance 
of your statement, is it not? Either one must 
speak and speak the truth, or else not speak ? 

He agreed. 

Then shall w e ite that speaking false “is not,” but 
thinking false “‘ 

No, it is the same with thinking, he said. 

So neither is there any false opinion, I said, at all. 

No, he said. 

Nor ignorance, nor ignorant men; or must not 
ignorance occur, if it ever can, when we put things 
falsely ? 

Certainly, he said. 
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But there is no such thing as this, I said. 

No, he said. 

Is it merely to save your statement, Dionysodorus, 
that you state it so—just to say something startling— 
or is it really and truly your view that there is no 
such thing as an ignorant man? 

But you, he replied, are to refute me. 

Well, does your argument allow of such a thing 
as refutation, if there is nobody to speak false ? 

There is no such thing, said Euthydemus. 

So neither did Dionysodorus just now bid me 
refute him ? I asked. 

No, for how can one bid something that is not? 
Do you bid such a thing ? 

Well, Euthydemus, I said, it is because I do not 
at all understand these clever devices and palpable 
hits: I am only a dull sort of thinker. And so I 
may perhaps be going to say something rather 
clownish ; but you must forgive me. Here it is: if 
there is no such thing as speaking false or think- 
ing false or being stupid, surely there can be no 
making a mistake either, when one does some- 
thing. For in doing it there is no mistaking the 
thing that is done. You will state it so, will you 
not? a 

Certainly, he said. 

My clownish question, I went on, is now already 
before you. If we make no mistake either in doing 
or saying or intending, I ask you what in Heaven’s 
name, on that assumption, is the subject you two set 
up to teach. Or did you not say just now that your 
speciality was to put any man who wished in the 
way of learning virtue ? 

Now really, Socrates, interposed Dionysodorus, 
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1 d.e. voet, “ intend.” 
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are you such an old dotard as to recollect now what we 
said at first, and will you now recollect what I may 
have said last year, and yet be at a loss how to deal 
with the arguments urged at the moment ? 

Well, you see, I replied, they are so very hard, 
and naturally so; for they fall from the lips of wise 
men; and this is further shown by the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with this last one you put forward. 
For what on earth do you mean, Dionysodorus, by 
saying I am at a loss how to deal with it? Or is it 
clear that you mean I am at a loss how to refute it ? 
You must tell me what else your phrase can intend, 
“at a loss how to deal with the arguments.” 

But it is not so very hard to deal with that phrase 4 
of yours, he said. Just answer me. 

Before you answer me, Dionysodorus? I protested. 

You refuse to answer ? he said. 

Is it fair? 

Oh yes, it is fair enough, he replied. 

On what principle ? I asked: or is it plainly on 
this one—that you present yourself to us at this 
moment as universally skilled in discussion, and thus 
can tell when an answer is to be given, and when 
not? So now you will not answer a word, because 
you discern that you ought not to 

What nonsense you talk, he said, instead of 
answering as you should. Come, good sir, do as I 
bid you and answer, since you confess to my wisdom. 

Well then, I must obey, I said, and of necessity, 
it seems.; for you are the master here. Now for 
your question. 

Then tell me, do things that ‘‘ intend ’”’ have life 
when they intend, or do lifeless things do it too? 

Only those that have life. 
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1 Cf. above, 271 c. : 

2 Cf. Homer, Od. iv. 385 foll. Proteus was an ancient 
seer of the sea who, if one could catch him as he slept on 
the shore and hold him fast while he transformed himself 


into a variety of creatures, would tell one the intentions of 
the gods, the fate of absent friends, etc. 
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Now do you know any phrase that has life ? 

Upon my soul, I do not. 

Why then did you ask just now what my phrase 
intended ? 

Of course I made a great mistake, I said; I am 
such a dullard. Or perhaps it was not a rice, 
and I was right in saying what I did, that phrases 
intend. Do you say I was mistaken or not? If I 
was not, then you will not refute me, with all your 
skill, and you are at a loss how to deal with the argu- 
ment ; while if I was mistaken, you are in the wrong 
there, too, for you assert that there is no such thing 
as making a mistake; and what I say is not aimed 
at what you said last year. But it seems, I went on, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, that our argument 
remains just where it was, and still suffers from the 
old trouble of knocking others down and then falling 
itself, and even your art has not yet discovered a 
way of avoiding this failure—in spite, too, of the 
wonderful show it makes of accurate reasoning. 

Here Ctesippus exclaimed: Yes, your way of 
discussion is marvellous, you men of Thurii or Chios 1 
or wherever or however it is you are pleased to get 
your names ; for you have no scruple about babbling 
like fools. o 

At this I was afraid we might hear some abuse, 
so I soothed Ctesippus down once more, saying : 
Ctesippus, I repeat to you what I said to Cleinias 
just now, that you do not perceive the wonderful 
nature of our visitors’ skill. Only they are unwilling 
to give us a display of it in real earnest, but treat 
us to jugglers’ tricks in the style of Proteus? the 
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1 Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 456. =*Cf. 28210, 
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Egyptian adept. So let us take our cue from 
Menelaus,! and not leave hold of these gentlemen 
till they give us a sight of their own serious business. 
I believe something very fine will be found in them 
as soon as they begin to be serious. Come, let us 
beg and exhort and beseech them to let their light 
shine. For my part, then, I am minded to take the 
lead once more in showing what sort of persons I 
pray may be revealed in them: starting from where 
I left off before, I shall try, as best I can, to describe 
what follows on from that, to see if I can rouse them 
to action and make them, in merciful commiseration 
of my earnest endeavour, be earnest themselves. 

Will you, Cleinias. I asked, please remind me of the 
point at which we left off? Now, as far as I can tell, 
it was something like this: we ended by agreeing 
that one ought to pursue wisdom, did we not ?? 

Yes, he said. 

And this pursuit—called philosophy—is an acquir- 
ing of knowledge. Is it not so? I asked. 

Yes, he said. 

Then what knowledge should we acquire if we 
acquired it rightly? Is it not absolutely clear that 
it must be that knowledge which will profit us ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Now will it profit us at all, if we know how to tell, 
as we go about, where the earth has most gold buried 
in it ? : 

Perhaps, he said. 

But yet, I went on, we refuted that former pro- 
position, agreeing that even if without any trouble 
or digging the earth we got all the gold in the world, 
we should gain nothing, so that not if we knew how 
to turn the rocks into gold would our knowledge 
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be of any worth. For unless we know how to use the 
gold, we found no advantage in it. Do you not 
remember ? I asked. 

Certainly I do, he said. 

Nor, it seems, do we get any advantage from all 
other knowledge, whether of money-making or 
medicine or any other that knows how to make things, 
without knowing how to use the thing made. Is 
it not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, if there is a knowledge enabling one 
to make men immortal, does this, if we lack the 
knowledge how to use immortality, seem to bring 
any advantage cither, if we are to infer anything 
from our previous admissions. 

On all these points we agreed. 

Then the sort of knowledge we require, fair 
youth, I said, is that in which there happens to be a 
union of making and knowing how to use the thing 
made. 

Apparently, he said. 

So we ought, it seems, to aim at something far 
other than being lyre-makers or possessing that 
kind of knowledge. For in this case the art that 
makes and the art that uses are quite distinct, 
dealing in separation with the same thing; since 
there is a wide difference between the art of 
making lyres and that of harp-playing. Is it 
not so? 

He agreed. 

Nor again, obviously, do we require an art of flute- 
making ; for this is another of the same kind. 

He assented. 

Now in good earnest, I asked, if we were to learn 
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the art of speech-making, can that be the art we 
should acquire if we would be happy ? 

I for one think not, said Cleinias, interposing. 

On what proof do you rely ? I asked. 

I see, he said, certain speech-writers who do not 
know how to use the special arguments composed 
by themselves, just as lyre-makers in regard to their 
lyres : in the former case also there are other persons 
able to use what the makers produced, while being 
themselves unable to make the written speech. 
Hence it is clear that in speech likewise there are two 
distinct arts, one of making and one of using. 

I think you give sufficient proof, I said, that this 
art of the speech-writers cannot be that whose acqui- 
sition would make one happy. And yet I fancied 
that somewhere about this point would appear 
the knowledge which we have been seeking all 
this while. For not only do these speech-writers 
themselves, when I am in their company, impress 
me as prodigiously clever, Cleinias,.but their art 
itself seems so exalted as to be almost inspired. 
However, this is not surprising ; for it is a part of 
the sorcerer’s art, and only slightly inferior to that. 
The sorcerer’s art is the charming of snakes and 
tarantulas and scorpions and other beasts and 
diseases, while the other is just the charming and 
soothing of juries, assemblies, crowds, and so forth. 
Or does it strike you differently ? I asked. 

No, it appears to me, he replied, to be as you say. 

Which way then, said I, shall we turn now? 
What kind of art shall we try? 

For my part, he said, I have no suggestion. 

Why, I think I have found it myself, I said. 

What is it ? said Cleinias. 
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1 i.e. geometers etc. are not to be regarded as mere 
makers of diagrams, these being only the necessary and 
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Generalship, I replied, strikes me as the art whose 
acquisition above all others would make one happy. 

I do not think so. 

Why not? I asked. 

In a sense, this is an art of hunting men. 

What then ? I said. 

No part of actual hunting, he replied, covers more 
than the province of chasing and overcoming ; and 
when they have overcome the creature they are 
chasing, they are unable to use it: the huntsmen or 
the fishermen hand it over to the caterers, and so it 
is too with the geometers, astronomers, and cal- 
culators—for these also are hunters in their way, 
since they are not in each case diagram-makers, but 
discover the realities of things 1—and so, not knowing 
how to use their prey, but only how to hunt, I take 
it they hand over their discoveries to the dialecticians 
to use properly, those of them, at least, who are not 
utter blockheads. 

Very good, I said, most handsome and ingenious 
Cleinias ; and is this really so? 

To be sure it is ; and so, in the same way, with the 
generals. When they have hunted either a city or 
an army, they hand it over to the politicians—since 
they themselves do not know how to use what they 
have hunted—just as quail-hunters, I suppose, hand 
over their birds to the quail-keepers. If, therefore, 
he went on, we are looking for that art which itself 
shall know how to use what it has acquired either in 
making or chasing, and if this is the sort that will 
make us blest, we must reject generalship, he said, 
and seek out some other. 


common machinery for their real business, the discovery of 
mathematical and other abstract truths. 
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crt. What is this, Socrates? Such a pronounce- 
ment from that stripling ! 

soc. You do not believe it is his, Crito? 

cri. I should rather think not. For I am sure, 
if he spoke thus, he has no need of education from 
Euthydemus or anyone else. 

soc. But then, Heaven help me! I wonder if it 
was Ctesippus who said it, and my memory fails 
me. 
cri. Very like Ctesippus ! 
soc. Well, of this at any rate I am certain, that 
it was neither Euthydemus nor Dionysodorus who 
said it. Tell me, mysterious Crito, was it some 
superior power that was there to speak it? For that 
speech I heard, I am sure. 

crt. Yes, I promise you, Socrates : I fancy it was 
indeed some superior power—very much so. But 
after that, did you go on looking for a suitable art ? 
Did you find the one which you had as the object 
of your search, or not ? 

soc. Find it, my good fellow! No, we were in 
a most ridiculous state ; like children who run after 
crested larks, we kept on believing each moment we 
were Just going to catch this or that one of the 
knowledges, while they as often slipped from our 
grasp. What need to tell you the story at length? 
When we reached the kingly art, and were examining 
it to see if we had here what provides and produces 
happiness, at this point we were involved in a 
labyrinth: when we supposed we had arrived at the 
end, we twisted about again and found ourselves 
practically at the beginning of our search, and just 
as sorely in want as when we first started on it. 

crt. How did this happen to you, Socrates ? 
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1 Cf. Aesch. Septem, 2 ‘‘Whoso at helm of the state 
keeps watch upon affairs, guiding the tiller without resting 
his eyelids in sleep.” 
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soc. I will tell you. We took the view that the 
statesman’s and the monarch’s arts were one and the’ 
same. 

cri. Well, what then? 

soc. To this art, we thought, generalship and the 
other arts handed over the management of the 
productions of their own trades, as this one alone 
knew how to use them. So it seemed clear to us 
that this was the one we were seeking, and was the 
cause of right conduct in the state, and precisely 
as Aeschylus’ line! expresses it, is seated alone at 
the helm of the city, steering the whole, command- 
ing the whole, and making the whole useful. 

ert. And surely your notion was a good one, 
Socrates ? F j 

soc. You shall judge of that, Crito, if you care 
to hear what befell us thereafter. For later 
on we reconsidered it somewhat in this manner : 
Look now, does the monarch’s art, that rules over 
all, produce any effect or not? Certainly it does, 
of course, we said to one another. Would you not 
say so too, Crito ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. Then what would you say is its effect? 
For instance, if I were to ask you whether medicine, 
in ruling over all that comes under its rule, has 
any effect to show; would you not say: Yes, 
health ? 

cri. I would. 

soc. And what about your art of agriculture? 
In ruling over all that comes under its rule, what 
effect does it produce? Would you not say that it 
supplies us with food from the earth? 

cri. I would. 
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soc. And what of the monarch’s art? In ruling 
over all that comes under its rule, what does it 
produce? Perhaps you are not quite ready with 
the answer. 

ri. I am not indeed, Socrates. 

soc. Nor were we, Crito; yet so much you know, 
that if this is really the one we are seeking, it must 
be beneficial. 

cri. Certainly. 

soc. Then surely it must purvey something good ? 

crt. Necessarily, Socrates. 

soc. And you know we agreed with each other, 
Cleinias and I, that nothing can be good but some 
sort of knowledge. 

crt. Yes, so you told me. 

soc. And it was found that all effects in general 
that you may ascribe to statesmanship—and a great 
many of them there must be, presumably, if the 
citizens are to be made wealthy and free and immune 
from faction—all these things were neither bad nor 
good, while this art must make us wise and impart 
knowledge, if it really was to be the one which 
benefited us and made us happy. 

cri. True: so at all events you agreed then, by 
your account of the discussion. 

soc. Then do you think that kingship makes men 
wise and good ? 

crt. Why not, Socrates ? 

soc. But does it make all men good, and in all 
things? And is this the art that confers every sort 
of knowledge—shoe-making and carpentry and so 
forth ? 

cri. No, I think not, Socrates. 

soc. Well, what knowledge does it give? What 
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1 Cf. Pindar, Nem. vii. fin. Megara, a colony of Corinth, 
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use can we make of it? It is not to be a producer 
of any of the effects which are neither bad nor good, 
while it is to confer no other knowledge but itself. 
Shall we try and say what it is, and what use we shall 
make of it? Do you mind if we describe it, Crito, as 
that whereby we shall make other men good ? 

cri. J quite agree. j 

soc. And in what respect are we going to have these 
men good, and in what useful? Or shall we venture 
to say they are to make others so, and these again 
others? In what respect they can possibly be good 
is nowhere evident to us, since we have discredited 
all the business comnionly called politics, and it is 
merely a case of the proverbial ‘‘Corinthus Divine”’?; 
and, as J was saying, we are equally or even worse at 
fault as to what that knowledge can be which is to 
make us happy. 

cri. Upon my word, Socrates, you got yourselves 
there, it seems, into a pretty fix. 

soc. So then I myself, Crito, finding I had fallen 
into this perplexity, began to exclaim at the top of 
my voice, beseeching the two strangers as though 
I were calling upon the Heavenly Twins to save 
us, the lad and myself, from the mighty wave? of the 
argument, and to give us the best of their efforts, 
and this done, to make plain to us what that know- 
ledge can be of which we must get hold if we 
are to spend the remainder of our lives in a proper 
way 

crt. Well, did Euthydemus consent to propound 
anything for you? 


the Megarians drove them off. taunting them with using a 
** vain repetition.” 
2 Lit. “the big wave that comes in every three." 
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soc. Why, certainly ; and he began his discourse, 
my good friend, in this very lofty-minded fashion : 

Would you rather, Socrates, that I instructed you 
as to this knowledge which has baffled you all this 
while, or propound that you have it ? 

O gifted sir, ] exclaimed, and have you the power 
to do this? 

Certainly I have, he replied. 

Then for Heaven’s sake, I cried, propound that I 
have it! This will be much easier than learning 
for a man of my age. 

Come then, answer me this, he said: Do you 
know anything ? 

Yes, indeed, I replied. and many things, though 
trifles. 

That is enough, he said; now do you think it 
possible that anything that is should not be just that 
which it actually is ? 

On my soul, not I. 

Now you, he said, know something ¢ 

I do. 

Then you are knowing, if you really know ? 

Certainly, in just that something. 

That makes no difference; you are not under 
a necessity of knowing everything, if you are 
knowing ? 

No, to be sure, I replied ; for there are many other 
things which I do not know. 

Then if you do not know something, you are not 
knowing? 

Not in that thing, my dear sir. I replied 

Are you therefore any the less unknowing ? Just 
now you said you were knowing ; so here you are, 
actually the very man that you are, and again, 
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not that man, in regard to the same matter and at 
the same time! 

Admitted, Euthydemus, I said: as the saying 
goes, ‘‘ well said whate’er you say.’”” How therefore 
do I know that knowledge which we were seeking ? 
Since forsooth it is impossible for the same thing 
to be so and not be so; by knowing one thing [ 
know all ;—for I could not be at once both knowing 
and unknowing ;—and as I know everything I have 
that knowledge to boot: is that your line of argu- 
ment? Is this your wisdom? 

Yes, you see, Socrates, he said, your own words 
refute you. 

Well, but, Euthydemus, I continued, are you 
not in the same plight? I assure you, so long as I 
had you and this dear fellow Dionysodorus to share 
my lot, however hard, I should have nothing to com- 
plain of. Tell me, you both know some existent 
things, of course, and others you do not? 

By no means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

How do you mean? I asked: do you then not 
know anything ? 

Oh yes, we do, he said. 

So you know everything, I asked, since you know 
anything ? 

Everything, he replied; yes, and you too, if you 
know one thing, know all. 

Good Heavens, I cried, what a wonderful state- 
ment! What a great blessing to boast of! And 
the rest of mankind, do they know everything or 
nothing ? 

Surely, he said, they cannot know some things 
and not others, and so be at once knowing and 
unknowing. 
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But what then? I asked. 

All men, he replied, know all things, if they know 
one. 

In the name of goodness, Dionysodorus, I said— 
for now I can see both of you are serious ; before, 
I could hardly prevail on you to be so—do you 
yourselves really know everything? Carpentry, for 
instance, and shoe-making ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And you are good hands at leather-stitching ? 

Why yes, in faith, and cobbling, he said. 

And are you good also at such things as counting 
the stars, and the sand? 

Certainly, he said: can you think we would not 
admit that also ? 

Here Ctesippus broke in: Be so good, Diony- 
sodorus, he said, as to place some such evidence 
before me as will convince me that what you say 
is true. 

What shall I put forward ? he asked. 

Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, 
and does Euthydemus know how many you have ? 

Are you not content, he rejoined, to be told that 
we know everything ? 

No, do not say that, he replied: only tell us this 
one thing more, and propound to us that you speak 
the truth. Then, if you tell us how many teeth each 
of you has, and you are found by our counting to 
have known it, we shall believe you thenceforth in 
everything else likewise. 

Well, as they supposed we were making fun of 
them, they would not do it: only they agreed that 
they knew all subjects, when questioned on them, 
one after the other, by Ctesippus; who, before he 
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had done with them, asked them if they knew 
every kind of thing, even the most unseemly, with- 
out the least reserve; while they most valiantly 
encountered his questions, agreeing that they had 
the knowledge in each case, like boars when driven 
up to face the spears: so that I for my part, Crito, 
became quite incredulous,and had to ask in the end 
if Dionysodorus knew also how to dance. To which 
he replied: Certainly. 

I do not suppose, I said, that you have attained 
such a degree of skill as to do sword-dancing, or be 
whirled about on a wheel, at your time of life ? 

There is nothing, he said, that I cannot do. 

Then tell me, I went on, do you know everything © 
at present only, or for ever? 

For ever too, he said. 

And when you were children, and were just born, 
you knew? 

Everything, they both replied together. 

Now, to us the thing seemed incredible: then 
Euthydemus said: You do not believe it, Socrates ? 

I will only say, I replied, that you must indeed 
be clever. 

Why, he said, if you will consent to answer me, I 
peo propound that you too admit these surprising 

acts. 

Oh, I am only too glad, I replied, to be refuted 
in the matter. For if I am not aware of my own 
cleverness, and you are going to show me that I 
know everything always, what greater stroke of 
luck than this could befall me in all my living 
days? 

Then answer me, he said. 

Ask: I am ready to answer. 
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Well then, Socrates, he asked, have you know- 
ledge of something, or not ? 

I have. 

And tell me, do you know with that whereby you 
have knowledge, or with something else ? 

With that whereby IJ have knowledge: I think 
you mean the soul, or is not that your meaning ? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, he said, to ask a 
question on your side when you are being questioned ? 

Very well, I said: but how am I to proceed? I 
will do just as you bid me. When I cannot tell 
what you are asking, is it your order that I answer 
all the same, without asking a question upon it ? 

Why, he replied, you surely conceive some meaning 
in what I say ? 

I do, I replied. 

Answer then to the meaning you conceive to be 
in my words. 

Well, I said, if you ask a question with a different 
meaning in your mind from that which I conceive, 
and I answer to the latter, are you content I should 
answer nothing to the point ? 

For my part, he replied, I shall be content: you, 
however, will not, so far as I can see. 

Then I declare I shall not answer, I said, before 
I get it right. . 

You refuse to answer, he said, to the meaning you 
conceive in each case, because you will go on drivel- 
ling, you hopeless old dotard ! 

Here I perceived he was annoyed with me for 
distinguishing between the phrases used, when he 
wanted to entrap me in his verbal snares. So I 
remembered Connus, how he too is annoyed with 
me whenever I do not give in to him, with the 
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result that he now takes less trouble over me as 
being a stupid person. So being minded to take 
lessons from this new teacher, I decided that I 
had better give in, lest he should take me for a 
blockhead and not admit me to his classes. So J 
said: Well, if you think fit, Euthydemus, to proceed 
thus, we must do so; in any case I suppose you 
understand debating better than I do—you are 
versed in the method, and I am but a layman. 
Begin your questions, then, over again. 

Now, answer me once more, he said: do you 
know what you know by means of something, or 
not ? 

I do, I replied ; by means of my soul. 

There he is again, he said, answering more than 
he is asked. For I am not asking what the means 
is, but only whether you know by some means. 

Yes, I did again answer more than I| ought, I said, 
through lack of education. But forgive me, and I 
will now simply reply that I know what I know 
by some means. 

By one and the same means always, he asked, or 
sometimes by one and sometimes by another ? 

Always, whenever I know, I replied, it is by this 
means. 

There again, he cried, you really must stop adding 
these qualifications. 

But I am so afraid this word ‘ ‘ always ” may 
bring us to grief. 

Not us, he rejoined, but, if anyone, you. Now 
answer: do you know by this means always? 

Always, I replied, since I must withdraw the 
“ whenever.” 

Then you always know by this means: that being 
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the case, do you know some things by this means 
of knowing, and some things by another means, or 
everything by this ? 

Everything by this, I replied; everything, that 
is, that I know. 

There it comes ‘again, he cried; the same 
qualification ! 

Well, I withdraw my “ that is, that I know.” 

No, do not withdraw a single word, he said: I 
ask you for no concession. Only answer me: could 
you know all things if you did not know everything ? 

It would be most surprising, I said. 

Then he went on: You may therefore add on 
now whatever you please: for you admit that you 
know all things. 

It seems I do, I replied, seeing that my “ that I 
know” has no force, and I know everything. 

Now you have also admitted that you know 

‘always by the means whereby you know, whenever 
you know—or however you like to put it. For you 
have admitted that you always know and, at the 
same time, everything. Hence it is clear that even 
as a child you knew, both when you were being born 
and when you were being conceived: and before 
you yourself came into being or heaven and earth 
existed, you knew all things, since you always know. 
Yes, and I declare, he said, you yourself will always 
know all things, if it be my pleasure. 

Oh, pray let it be your pleasure, I replied, most 
worshipful Euthydemus, if what you say is really 
true. Only I do not quite trust in your efficacy, 
if your pleasure is not to be also that of your brother 
here, Dionysodorus: if it is, you will probably 
prevail. And tell me, I went on, since I cannot 
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hope in a general way to dispute the statement that 
I know everything with persons so prodigiously 
clever—since it is your statement—how am I to say 
I know certain things, Euthydemus; for instance, 
that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, do I 
know this or not? 

You know it certainly, he said. 

What? I said. 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite so, I said: I knew that all the time; but 
that is not what I ask: tell me, where did I learn 
that the good are unjust ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then I do not know this, I said. 

You are spoiling the argument, said Euthydemus 
to Dionysodorus, and we shall find that this fellow 
does not know, and is at once both knowing and un- 
knowing. ; 

At this Dionysodorus reddened. But you, J said, 
what do you mean, Euthydemus. Do you find that 
your brother, who knows everything, has not spoken 
aright ? 

I a brother of Euthydemus? quickly interposed 
Dionysodorus. 

Whereupon [ said: Let me alone, good sir, till 
Euthydemus has taught me that I know that good 
men are unjust, and do not grndge me this lesson. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus; you refuse to answer. 

Yes, and with good reason, I said: for I am 
weaker than either one of you, so I have no scruple 
about running away from the two together. You 
see, I am sadly inferior to Hercules, who was no 
match for the hydra—that she-professor who was 
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41 j.e. any kinsman or helper I might summon would only 
add to the number of your victims. 
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so clever that she sent forth many heads of de- 
bate in place of each one that was cut off; nor 
for another sort of crab-professor from the sea— 
freshly, I faney, arrived on shore; and, when the 
hero was so bothered with its leftward barks 
and bites, he summoned his nephew Iolaus to the 
rescue, and he brought him effective relief. But if 
my lolaus were to come, he would do more harm 
than good.! 

Well, answer this, said Dionysodorus, now you 
have done your descanting: Was Iolaus more 
Hercules’ nephew than yours ? 

I see I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I 
said. For you will never cease putting questions— 
I think I may say I am sure of this—in a grudging, 
obstructing spirit, so that Euthydemus may not 
teach me that bit of cleverness. 

Then answer, he said. 

Well, I answer, I said, that Jolaus was Hercules’ 
nephew, but not mine, so far as I can see, in any 
way whatever. For Patrocles, my brother, was not 
his father; only Hercules’ brother Iphicles had a 
name somewhat similar to his. 

And Patrocles, he said, is your brother ? 

Certainly, I said: that is, by the same mother, 
but not by the same father. 

Then he is your brother and not your brother. 

Not by the same father, worthy sir, I replied. His 
father was Chaeredemus, mine Sophroniscus. 

So Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus, he said, were 
“father”? 

Certainly, I said: the former mine, the latter his. 

Then surely, he went on, Chaeredemus was other 
than “ father”? 
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1 Of. Gorgias, 494 a, where “the life of a stone” is given 
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Than mine, at any rate, I said. 

Why then, he was father while being other than 
father. Or are you the same as “ the stone”’?1 

I fear you may prove that of me, I said, though 
I do not fee} like it. 

Then are you other than the stone ? 

Other, I must say. 

Then of course, he went on, if you are other than 
stone, you are not stone? And if you are other 
than gold, you are not gold? 

Quite so. 

Hence Chaeredemus, he said, being other than 
father, cannot be “ father.” 

It seems, I said, that he is not a father. 

No, for I presume, interposed Euthydemus, that 
if Chaeredemus is a father Sophroniscus in his turn, 
being other than a father, is not a father; so that 
you, Socrates, are fatherless. 

Here Ctesippus took it up, observing: And your 
father too, is he not in just the same plight? Is 
he other than my father ? 

Not in the slightest, said Euthydemus. 

What, asked the other, is he the same ? 

The same, to be sure. 

I should not like to think he was: but tell me, 
Euthydemus, is he my father only, or everybody 
else’s too? 

Everybody else’s too, he replied; or do you 
suppose that the same man, being a father, can be 
no father ? 

I did suppose so, said Ctesippus. 

Well, said the other, and that a thing being gold 
could be not gold? Or being a man, not man? 

Perhaps, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, you, are 
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knotting flax with cotton,! as they say: for it is a 
strange result that you state, if your father is father 
of all. : 

He is, though, was the reply. 

Of all men, do you mean ? asked Ctesippus, or of 
horses too, and all other animals ? 

Of all, he said. 

And is your mother a mother in the same way ? 

My mother too. ‘ 

And is your mother a mother of sea-urchins ? 

Yes, and yours is also, he replied. 

So then you are a brother of the gudgeons and 
whelps and porkers. 

Yes, and so are you, he said. 

Then your father is a boar and a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. 

Yes, said Dionysodorus, and it will take you but 
a moment, if you will answer me, Ctesippus, to 
acknowledge all this. Just tell me, have you a dog? 

Yes, a real rogue, said Ctesippus. 

Has he got puppies ? 

Yes, a set of rogues like him. 

Then is the dog their father ? 

Yes, indeed ; I saw him with my own eyes covering 
the bitch. 

Well now, is not the dog yours? 

Certainly, he said. 

Thus he is a father, and yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be your father, and you a 
brother of whelps. 

Hereupon Dionysodorus struck in again quickly. 
lest Ctesippus should get a word in before him: 
Answer me just one more little point : do you beat 
this dog ? 
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Ctesippus laughed and said: My word, yes; 
since I cannot beat you ! 

So you beat your own father ? he said. 

There would be much more justice, though, he 
replied, in my beating yours, for being so ill-advised 
as to beget clever sons like you. Yet I doubt, 
Ctesippus went on, if your father, Euthydemus— 
the puppies’ father—has derived much good from 
this wisdom of yours. 

Why, he has no need of much good, Ctesippus, 
neither he nor you. 

And have you no need either, yourself, Euthy- 
demus ? he asked. 

No, nor has any other man. Just tell me, 
Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick 
man to drink physic when he wants it, or whether 
you consider it not good ; or for a man to go to the 
wars with arms rather than without them. 

With them, I think, he replied: and yet I believe 
you are about to utter one of your pleasantries. 

You will gather that well enough, he said: only 
answer me. Since you admit that physic is good 
. for a man to drink when necessary, surely one ought 
to drink this good thing as much as possible; and 
in such a case it will be well to pound and infuse in it 
a cart-load of hellebore ? 

To this Ctesippus replied: Quite so, to be sure, 
Euthydemus, at any rate if the drinker is as big as 
the Delphian statue. 

Then, further, since in war, he proceeded, it is 
good to have arms, one ought to have as many 
spears and shields as possible, if we agree that itis a 
good thing ? 

Yes, I suppose, said Ctesippus ; and you, Euthy- 
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1 ypijvae Badham: xp#uara Mss. 





4 Two fabulous giants (Geryon had three, Briareus fifty, 
pairs of arms). 
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demus, do you take the other view, that it should be 
one shield and one spear? 

Yes, I do. 

What, he said, and would you arm Geryon also 
and Briareus!in this way? I thought you more of an 
expert than that, considering you are a man-at-arms, 
and your comrade here too! 

At this Euthydemus was silent; then Dionyso- 
dorus asked some questions on Ctesippus’ previous 
answers, saying: Well now, gold is in your opinion 
a good thing to have? 

Certainly, and—here I agree—plenty of it too, 
said Ctesippus. 

Well then, do you not think it right to have good 
things always and everywhere? 

Assuredly, he said. 

Then do you admit that gold is also a good ? 

Why, I have admitted it, he replied. 

Then we ought always to have it, and everywhere, 
and above all, in oneself? And one will be happiest 
if one has three talents of gold in one’s belly, a 
talent in one’s skull, and a stater of gold in each 
eye? 

Well, Euthydemus, replied Ctesippus, they say 
that among the Scythians those are the happiest 
and best men who have a lot of gold in their own 
skulls—somewhat as you were saying 2 moment ago 
that “ dog” is “ father’; and a still more marvellous 
thing is told, how they drink out of their skulls 
when gilded, and gaze inside them, holding their 
own headpiece in their hands. 

Tell me, said Euthydemus, do the Scythians and 
men in general see things possible of sight, or things 
impossible ? 
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1 7a Néyovra Stephanus: ra deyoueva MSS. 





1 The quibble is on the double meaning of duvard spar 
—(a) “‘ possible,” and (6) ‘able to see.” So in what follows, 
ovyavra Aéyew May mean both “the speaking of a silent 
person,”’ or ‘speaking of silent things.” 
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Possible, I presume. 

And you do so too ? 

I too. 

Then you see our cloaks? 

Yes. 

And have they power of sight ?! 

Quite extraordinarily, said Ctesippus. 

What do they see? he asked. 

Nothing. Perhaps you do not think they see 
—you are such a sweet innocent. I should say, 
Euthydemus, that you have fallen asleep with your 
eyes open and, if it be possible to speak and at the 
same time say nothing, that this is what you are doing. 

Why, asked Dionysodorus, may there not be a 
speaking of the silent ? 

By no means whatever, replied Ctesippus. 

Nor a silence of speaking ? 

Still less, he said. 

Now, when you speak of stones and timbers and 
irons, are you not speaking of the silent ? 

Not if I walk by a smithy, for there, as they say, 
the irons speak and ery aloud, when they are touched ; 
so here your wisdom has seduced you into nonsense. 
But come, you have still to propound me your second 
point, how on the other hand there may be a silence 
of speaking. (It struck me that Ctesippus was speci- 
ally excited on account of his young friend’s presence.) 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you 
not making a silence of all things ? 

Yes, he replied. 

Then it is a silence of speaking things also, if the 
speaking are among all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things silent ? 

I presume not, said Euthydemus. 
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But then, my good sir, do all things speak ? 

Yes, I suppose, at least those that speak. 

But that is not what I ask, he said: are all things 
silent or do they speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, snatching 
the word from him: I am quite sure that is an 
answer that will baffle you ! 

At this Ctesippus, as his manner was, gave a 
mighty guffaw, and said: Ah, Euthydemus, your 
brother has made the argument ambiguous with 
his ‘‘ both,” and is worsted and done for. 

Then Cleinias was greatly delighted and laughed, 
so that Ctesippus felt his strength was as the strength 
of ten: but I fancy Ctesippus—he is such a rogue— 
had picked up these very words by overhearing the 
men themselves, since in nobody else of the present 
age is such wisdom to be found. 

So I remarked: Why are you laughing, Cleinias, 
at such serious and beautiful things ? 

What, have you, Socrates, ever yet seen a beauti- 
ful thing ? asked Dionysodorus. 

Yes, I have, I replied, and many of them, Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Did you find them different from the beautiful, 
he said, or the same as the beautiful ? 

Here I was desperately perplexed, and felt that 
I had my deserts for the grunt I had made: how- 
ever, I replied that they were different from the 
beautiful itself, though each of them had some 
beauty present with it. 

So if an ox is present with you, he said, you are an 
ox, and since I am now present with you, you are 
Dionysodorus. 

Heavens, do not say that ! I cried. 
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But in what way can one thing, by having a differ- 
ent thing present with it, be itself different ? 

Are you at a loss there? I] asked: already I was 
attempting to imitate the cleverness of these men, 
I was so eager to get it. 

Can I help being at a loss, he said, I and likewise 
everybody else in the world, in face of what cannot 
be? 

What is that you say, Dionysodorus? I asked: 
is not the beautiful beautiful, and the ugly ugly ? 

Yes, if it seems so to me, he replied. 

Then does it seem so ? 

Certainly, he said. 

Then the same also is the same, and the different 
different? For I presume the different cannot be 
the same; nay, I thought not even a child would 
doubt that the different is different. But, Dionyso- 
dorus, you have deliberately passed over this one, 
point ; though, on the whole, I feel that, like crafts- 
men finishing off each his special piece of work, 
you two are carrying out your disputation in excellent 
style. 

Wel, he asked, do you know what is each 
eraftsman’s special piece of work? First of all, 
whose proper task is it to forge brass? Can you 
tell? 

I can: a brazier’s. 

Well, again, whose to make pots ? 

A potter’s. 

Once more, whose to slaughter and skin, and after 
cutting up the joints to stew and roast ? 

A caterer’s, I said. 

Now, if one does one’s proper work, he said, one 
will do rightly ? 
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1 The Greek words follow a usual form of prayer or hymn 
to the gods. 
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Yes, to be sure. 

And is it, as you say, the caterer’s proper work to 
cut up and skin? Did you admit this or not? 

I did so, I replied, but pray forgive me. 

It is clear then, he proceeded, that if someone 
slaughters the caterer and cuts him up, and then stews 
or roasts him, he will be doing his proper werk ; and if 
he hammers the brazier himself, and moulds the 
potter, he will be doing his business likewise. 

Poseidon! I exclaimed, there you give the finishing- 
touch to your wisdom. I wonder if this skill could 
ever come to me in such manner as to be my very 
own. 

Would you recognize it, Socrates, he asked, if it 
came to be your own ? 

Yes, if only you are agreeable, I replied, without 
a doubt. 

Why, he went on, do you imagine you perceive 
what is yours ? 

Yes, if I take your meaning aright: for all my 
hopes arise from you, and end in Euthydemus 
here. 

Then tell me, he asked, do you count those things 
yours which you control and are free to use as you 
please? For instance, an ox or a sheep,—would 
you count these as yours, if you were free to sell or 
bestow them, or sacrifice them to any god you chose ? 
And things which you could not treat thus are not 
yours ? 

Hereupon, since I knew that some brilliant result 
was sure to bob up from the mere turn of the 
questions, and as I also wanted to hear it as quickly 
as possible, I said: It is precisely as you say; only 
such things are mine. 
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1 "A@nvala Cobet: ’A@nva mss. 





1 Zeus was the ancestral or tutelary god of the Dorians. 
2 Cf, Eurip. Jon, 64-75. Apollo begot Ion upon Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus. 
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Well now, he went on; you call those things 
animals which have life ? 

Yes, I said. 

And you admit that only those animals are yours 
which you are at liberty to deal with in those various 
ways that I mentioned just now ? 

I admit that. 

Then—after a very ironical pause, as though he 
were pondering some great matter—he proceeded : 
Tell me, Socrates, have you an ancestral Zeus 1? 

Here I suspected the discussion was approaching 
the point at which it eventually ended, and so I 
tried what desperate wriggle I could to escape 
from the net in which I now felt myself entangled. 
My answer was: I have not, Dionysodorus. 

What a miserable fellow you must be, he said, 
and no Athenian at all, if you have neither ancestral 
gods, nor shrines, nor anything else that denotes a 
gentleman ! 7 

Enough, Dionysodorus; speak fair words, and 
don’t browbeat your pupil! For I have altars and 
shrines, domestic and ancestral, and everything else 
of the sort that other Athenians have. 

Then have not other Athenians, he asked, their 
ancestral Zeus ? 

None of the Ionians, I replied, give him this title, 
neither we nor those who have left this city to 
settle abroad: they have an ancestral Apollo, 
because of Ion’s parentage.2 Among us the name 
“ancestral ” is not given to Zeus, but that of ‘‘ house- 
ward ” and “‘ tribal,’ and we have a tribal Athena. 

That will do, said Dionysodorus; you have, it 
seems, Apollo and Zeus and Athena. 

Certainly, I said. 
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Then these must be your gods? he said. 

My ancestors, I said, and lords. 

Well, at least, you have them, he said: or have 
you not admitted they are yours ? 

I have admitted it, I replied: what else could 
I do? 

And are not these gods animals? he asked: 
you know you have admitted that whatever has life 
is an animal. Or have these gods no life ? 

They have, I replied. 

Then are they not animals ? 

Yes, animals, I said. 

And those animals, he went on, you have admitted 
to be yours, which you are free to bestow and sell 
and sacrifice to any god you please. 

I have admitted it, I replied; there is no escape 
for me, Euthydemus. 

Come then, tell me straight off, he said; since 
you admit that Zeus and the other gods are yours, 
are you free to sell or bestow them or treat them 
just as you please, like the other animals ? 

Well, Crito, here I must say I was knocked out, 
as it were, by the argument, and lay speechless ; 
then Ctesippus rushed to the rescue and—Bravo, 
Hercules! he cried, a fine argument ! 

Whereat Dionysodorus asked : Now, do you mean 
that Hercules is a bravo, or that bravo is Hercules? © 

Ctesippus replied : Poseidon, what a frightful use 
of words! I give up the fight: these two are 
invincible. 

Hereupon I confess, my dear Crito, that every- 
one present without exception wildly applauded the 
argument and the two men, till they all nearly died 
of laughing and clapping and rejoicing. For their 
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previous successes had been highly acclaimed one 
by one, but only by the devotees of Euthydemus ; 
whereas now almost the very pillars of the Lyceum 
took part in the joyful acclamations in honour of 
the pair. For myself, I was quite disposed to 
admit that never had I set eyes on such clever 
people, and I was so utterly enthralled by their 
skill that I betook myself to praising and congratulat- 
ing them, and said: Ah, happy pair! What amazing 
genius, to acquire such a great accomplishment so 
quickly and in so short a time! Among the many 
fine points in your arguments, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, there is one that stands out in 
particular magnificence—that you care not a jot 
for the multitude, or for any would-be important or 
famous people, but only for those of your own sort. 
And I am perfectly sure that there are but a few 
persons like yourselves who would be satisfied with 
these arguments : the rest of the world regard them 
only as arguments with which, I assure you, they 
would feel it a greater disgrace to refute others 
than to be refuted themselves. And further, there 
is at the same time a popular and kindly feature in 
your talk: when you say there is nothing either 
beautiful, or good, or white, and so on, and no 
difference of things at all, in truth you simply 
stitch up men’s mouths, as you expressly say you 
do; while as to your apparent power of stitching 
up your own mouths as well, this is a piece of agree- 
able manners that takes off any offence from your 
talk. But the greatest thing of all is, that this 
faculty of yours is such, and is so skilfully contrived, 
that anyone in the world may learn it of you in a 
very short time; this fact 1 perceived myself by 
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watching Ctesippus and observing how quickly he 
was able to imitate you on the spot. Now, in so 
far as your accomplishment can be quickly imparted, 
it is excellent ; but for public discussions it is not 
suitable: if I may advise you, beware of talking 
before a number of people, lest they learn the whole 
thing in a trice and give you no credit for it. The 
best thing for you is to talk to each other by your- 
selves, in private ; failing that, if a third person is 
present, it must be someone who will pay you a 
good fee. And if you are prudent you will give 
this same counsel to your pupils also—that they 
are never to converse with anybody except you 
and each other. For it is the rare, Euthydemus, 
that is precious, while water is cheapest, though 
best, as Pindar! said. But come, I said, see if 
you can admit both me and Cleinias here to your 
class. 

This, Crito, was our conversation, and after ex- 
changing a few more words we went off. Now you 
must arrange to join us in taking lessons from the 
pair; for they say they are able to teach anyone 
who is willing to pay good money, and that no sort 
of character or age—and it is well that you especially 
should be told that they promise that their art is 
no hindrance to money-making—need deter anyone 
from an easy acquisition of their wisdom. 

cri. Indeed, Socrates, I love listening, and would 
be glad to learn from them; but I am afraid I am 
one of the sort who are not like Euthydemus, but 
who, as you described them just now, would prefer 
being refuted to refuting with such arguments. 
Now, although I feel it is absurd to admonish you, 


1 Cf. Pindar, Ol. i., which begins—Apicrov per Ddwp. 
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I wish nevertheless to report to you what was told 
me just now. Do you know, one of the people who 
had left your discussion came up to me as I was 
taking a stroli—a man who thinks himself very 
wise, one of those who are so clever at turning 
out speeches for the law-courts !—and said: Crito, 
do you take no lessons from these wise men? No, 
in truth, I replied: there was such a crowd that, 
though I stood quite close, I was unable to catch 
what was said. Well, let me tell you, he said, it 
was something worth hearing. What was it? I 
asked. You would have heard the disputation of 
men who are the most accomplished of our day in 
that kind of speaking. To this I replied: Well, 
what did they show forth to you? Merely the sort 
of stuff, he said, that you may hear such people 
babbling about at any time—making an inconsequent 
ado about matters of no consequence (in some such 
parlance he expressed himself), Whereupon—Well, 
all the same, I said, philosophy is a charming thing. 
Charming is it, my dear innocent? he exclaimed : 
nay, a thing of no consequence. Why, had you been in 
that company just now, you would have been filled 
with shame, I fancy, for your particular friend: he 
was so strangely willing to lend himself to persons 
who care not a straw what they say, but merely 
fasten on any phrase that turns up. And these, as 
I said just now, are the heads of their profession 
to-day. But the fact is, Crito, he went on, the 
business itself and the people who follow it are 
worthless and ridiculous. Now, in my opinion, 
Socrates, he was not right in decrying the pursuit ; 
he is wrong, and so is anyone else who decries it: 


1 The allusion is probably to Isocrates. 
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though I must say I felt he was right in blaming 
the readiness to engage in discussion with such 
people before a large company. 

soc. Crito, these people are very odd. But I 
do not yet know what answer I shall give you. Of 
which party was he who came up to you and blamed 
philosophy? Was he one of those who excel in 
the contests of the courts, an orator; or of those 
who equip the orators for the fray, a composer of 
the speeches they deliver in their contests ? 

cri. Nothing of an orator, I dare swear, nor do I 
think he has ever appeared in court: only he is 
reputed to know about the business, so they declare, 
and to be a clever person, and compose clever 
speeches. 

soc. Now I understand: it was of these people 
that I was just now going to speak myself. They 
are the persons, Crito, whom Prodicus described as 
the border-ground between philosopher and politi- 
cian, yet they fancy that they are the wisest of all 
mankind, and that they not merely are but are 
thought so by a great many people ; and accordingly 
they feel that none but the followers of philosophy 
stand in the way of their universal renown. Hence 
they believe that, if they can reduce the latter 
to a status of no esteem, the prize of victory will by 
common consent be awarded to them, without dis- 
pute or delay, and their claim to wisdom will be won. 
For they consider themselves to be in very truth the 
wisest, but find that, when caught in private conversa- 
tion, they are cut off short by Euthydemus and his 
set. This conceit of their wisdom is very natural, 
since they regard themselves as moderately versed 
in philosophy, and moderately too in politics, on 
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quite reasonable grounds: for they have dipped 
into both as far as they needed, and, evading all 
risk and struggle, are content to gather the fruits 
of wisdom. 

crt. Well, now, do you consider, Socrates, that 
there is anything in what they say? It is not to 
be denied that these men have some colour for their 
statements. 

soc. Yes, that is so, Crito; colour rather than 
truth. It is no easy matter to persuade them that 
either people or things, which are between two 
other things and have a certain share of both, if 
compounded of bad and good are found to be better 
than the one and worse than the other; but if 
compounded of two good things which have not the 
same object, they are worse than either of their 
components in relation to the object to which each 
of them is adapted ; while if they are compounded 
of two bad things which have not the same object, 
and stand between them, this is the only case 
where they are better than either of the two things 
of which they have a share. Now if philosophy 
and the statesman’s business are both good things, 
and each of them has a different object, and if these 
persons, partaking of both, are between them, their 
claims are nought; for they are inferior to both: 
if one is good and the other bad, they are better 
than the one and worse than the other: while if 
both are bad, in this case there would be some truth 
in their statement, but in any other case there is 
none. Now I do not think they will admit either 
that both these things are bad, or that one is bad and 
the other good: the truth is that these people, 
partaking of both, are inferior to both in respect of 
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the objects for which statesmanship and philosophy 
are important; and while they are really in the 
third place they seek to be accorded the first. How- 
ever, we ought to be indulgent towards their 
ambition and not feel annoyed, while still judging 
them to be what they actually are. For we should 
be glad of anyone, whoever he may be, who says 
anything that verges on good sense, and labours 
steadily and manfully in its pursuit. 

cri. Now I myself, Socrates, as 1 so often tell 
you, am in doubt about my sons, as to what J am to 
do with them. The younger is as yet quite small ; 
but Critobulus is already grown up, and needs 
someone who will be of service to him. When I 
am in your company, the effect on me is such as 
to make me feel it is mere madness to have taken 
ever so much pains in various directions for the good 
of my children—first in so marrying that they 
should be of very good blood on their mother’s side ; 
then in making money so that they might be as 
well off as possible; while I have neglected the 
training of the boys themselves. But when I 
glance at one of the persons who profess to educate 
people, I am dismayed, and feel that each one of 
them, when I consider them, is wholly unsuitable— 
to tell you the truth between ourselves. So that I 
cannot see how I am to incline the lad towards 
philosophy. 

soc. My dear Crito are you not aware that in 
every trade the duffers are many and worthless, 
whereas the good workers are few and worth any 
price? Why, do you not hold athletics, and money- 
making, and rhetoric, and generalship, to be fine 
things? 
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ert. Certainly I do, of course. 

soc. Well then, in each of these, do you not see 
most men making a ridiculous show at their respective 
tasks ? 

cri. Yes, I know: what you say is perfectly true. 

soc. Then will you yourself on this account eschew 
all these pursuits, and not let your son have anything 
to do with them ? 

crt. No, there would be no good reason for that, 
Socrates. 

soc. Then avoid at least what is wrong, Crito: 
let those who practise philosophy have their way, 
whether they are helpful or mischievous ; and when 
you have tested the matter itself, well and truly, 
if you find it to be a poor affair, turn everyone 
you can away from it, not only your sons: but if 
you find it to be such as I think it is, pursue and 
ply it without fear, both you, as they say, and yours. 
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Aristippus, prince of Larisa in 
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Axiochts, son of Alcibiades and 
father of Cleinias, 379, 391 
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mother, 113 
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sophist (c. 490-395 B.c.), 265, 
285 n., 353, 357 


Hephaestns, god of fire, 133 

Hercules, 469, 491 

Hermes, 135 

Herodicus, of Selymbria in Thrace 
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and physician, 117 

Herodotus (¢ 484-408 Bo—ir. 
61-2), 49 

Hesiod, 117, 189 n, 


Hippias, of Elis, sophist, 89, 90, 
113 ff., 179 n. 
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489 n. 
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Tonians, 489 

Iphicles, half-brother of Hercules, 
471 
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335 n. 
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Musaeus, early bard, 217 
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490 B.c.), 353 
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AnistoTLe: Prosrems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2ad 
Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: Ruerorica ap ALexanprum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rey. E. 
Iliffe Robson, 2 Vols. (gnd Imp.) 

AtTnenarus: Derpnosorpnistar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Sr. Basm: Lerrens. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Catuimacnus anp Lycopynon. A. W. Mair; Ararus. 
G. R. Mair. 

Ciement or ALexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (2nd 
Imp.) 

Coittutuus. Cf. Oprian. 

Dapuyis ann Cntor. Cf. Loneus. 

Dremosturnrs [; Otyntniacs, Pxiniprics anp Mrnxor 
Orations: I-XVII ann XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHenes II: De Conona anp De Farsa Lecatione. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Demostuenes IJ[: Merpras, AnDROTION, ea 
Trmocrates, Aristocriton. J. H. Vince. 

DeMosTHENES IV-VI: Parvate Orations and In NakGeaad 
A. T. Murray. (Vol. [V 2nd Imp.) 

DemostHexes VII: JFunerat Srrecnu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra anp Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 
I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols land II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. HI. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. 1V 
and V. H. Lamar.Crosby. (Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols, Vols. I-V. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. 
(Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Diocenes Larrtiuvs. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th 
Imp., Vol. Il 3rd Imp.) 

Droxystus or Haricarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Epricrerus. Ww A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Euriripes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1 7th Imp., Vols. 
IT and III 6th Jmp., ¥ ol. IV 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

Evsesrus: Ecctestasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
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J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd 
Imp.) 

Gatex: Ox tue Naturat Facutties. A.J. Brock. (3rd Imp.) 

Tue Greex AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. I 
and II 4th Jmp., Vols. III and IV 3rd Imp., Vol. V 2nd 
Imp.) 

Tue Greek Bucouc Porrs (Tueocuitus, Brox, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Greex Exvecy anv Iameus with THe ANacnEontEs. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Greex MatuematicaL Worxrs. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Henopes. Cf. THeopnrastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heroporus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp.. 
Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Hesiop any THE Homeric Hyastxs. H. G. Evelyn White. 
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates AND THE FracMests or Heracreitus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 
8rd Imp., Vols. III and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Homer: Insap. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

Hosen: Opyssry. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 

Isazus. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
St. Joux Dawascene: Bantaam ann Ioasarn. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Josernus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. I and V1 2nd Imp.) 
Jutzan. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 

Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Loxeus: Darusis anp Cutor. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partnestus. S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

Luctas. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I, II 
and IV 2nd Imp., Vol. III 3rd Imp.) 

Lycornrox. Cf. Carumacnus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Jmp., 
Vols. II_ and III 3rd Imp.) 

Lysias. W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Maserno. W.G. Waddell; Proresy: Terrantstos. F. E. 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 

Marcus Aureuius. C. R. Haines. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
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Menanper. F.G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Mrxor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides), K. J. Maidment. 

Nownos: Dronystaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Oprtay, Cottutuus, Trypnioporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Nowy-Literary Sexrections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Fdgar, 2 Vols. (Vol. 12nd Imp.) Lirerary SEvecrions. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Descriprioy or Greece. W.H.S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and ITI 2nd Imp.) 

Pinto. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rey. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, Y, 
VI and VII 2nd Imp., Vol. [V 3rd Imp. revised.) 

Puitostratus: Tue Lire or Apoxzionius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Puitostratus: Imacines; Catuistratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Purtostratus anp Euwapius: Lives or tHe Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pixpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.) 

Prato I: Eutnyruro, Apotocy, Crito, Poarpo, PHarpaus. 
H. N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Prato I]: Tuearretrus anp Sopnist. H.N. Fowler. (4th 
Imp.) 

Piao III: Sraressran, Puivesus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Prato IV: Lacues, Protracoras, Meno, Eutraypemus. 
W.R.M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Prato V: Lysis, Symposium, Goncias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) 

Puato VI: Craryius, Parmenrpes, Greater Hrrptas, 
Lesser Hirrias. H. N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VII: Timarus, Critias, CuiropnHo, MEexexenus, Epi- 
stutaE. Rev. R.G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato VIII: CxHarmipes, Atcrnrapes, Hippancuus, THE 
Lovers, Treaces, Mrvos anv Erivnomis. W.R.M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Prato: Rerussic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 4th Imp., 
Vol. Il 3rd /mp.) 
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Prorarch: Morauia. 14 Vols. Vols. 1-V. F.C. Babbitt : 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, III and X 2nd Imp.) 

Prurarch: Tue Pararpen Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, III and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. IV, VI, VIII-X1 
2nd Imp.) 

Potysivus. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorrus: History or tue Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Proremy: Trerranirios. Cf. MaNETHO. 

Quixtus Suyrwarus. A.S. Way. (2nd Iinp.) Verse trans. 

Sextus Excrraicus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and 
III 2nd Imp.) 

Sornocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 9th Jmp., Vol. IT 6th 
imp.) Verse trans. 

Strazo: Grocraruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. | 
and VIII 3rd Jmp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

Tueorpurastus: Cuaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
etc. A.D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

Turopurastus: Esxeuiry rsto Puants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucyprpes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Jmp., Vols. 
II-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TrypHioporus. Cf. Opriay. 

XenorHox: Cyroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. 11 3rd Imp.) 

XNenopHon: Hetresica, ANazasIs, APOLOGY, AND SyMpo- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Jmp., Vol. II 4¢h Jmp.) 

Xexopnox: Mesorarrita and Orconomicus. E. C. Mar 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

Xeyornos: Scurpra Mixona. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


AnisrotteE: De Musxpo, etc. D. Furley and E. S. Forster. 
AnistotLte: History or Aximats. A. L. Peck. 
Protixus. A. H. Armstrong. 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


Sr. Aueustise: Crry or Gop. 

[Cicero:] Ap Herenyrum. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pro Sestro, In Varintum, Pro Cartro. De Pro- 
vixciis Consutanisus, Pro Batso. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

PHAEDRUS AND OTHER Fasuuists. 8B. E. Perry. 
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